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ABSIBACT 

A conpetency-based r introductory social science 
cgurTO for college students is described. Objectives of xhe manual 
are tiiQ(old--£irst, to present the complete set of Biaterials which 
have served as the basis of a one semester social sciences course at 
the University of Louisville over three yearsr and, second, to of f er 
suggestions regarding objectives, research methods, evaluation, and 
teaching methods to college teachers as they develop and implement 
social science courses. Nineteen activities are described, incluiing 
defining social sciences, identifying major questions and research 
interests^ learning basic descriptive statistics, constructing and 
administering a survey, and evaluating a research experiense. For 
each activity, a variety of materials is presented , including tests, 
objectives, student handouts^ lesson plans, and evaluation criteria. 
Specific Inquiry skills which the learning activities are intended to 
enhance include acquiring information (learning sources for research 
in the field, learning vocabulary and key ideas, and learning 
principal investigators In each social science discipline), producing 
thematic organization and methods appropriate for research 
(art ? problem statements, practicing data collecttDn and 
analysis^ and practicing theory development) , and utilizing research 
findings in cultural projects and institutions, Ihe document 
.concludes with a bibliography, a student evaluation inventDry, and a 
glossary q£ terms. (DB) 



• Beproductions supplied by EOIS are the best that can be made * 
m" ^ from the original document. ^ 
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A CONIPETENCY-B/SED, DEVELOPMENTAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: 

TEACHER MAT^UAL 



This manual provides the social sciences instructar with a coniplete 
Sttt of materials for the CQmpetency-bascd , introductory course (one 
semester) to the social sciGnces which has been taught the University 
of Louisvtlle over the past three years. Included in the inrnual* which is 
designed to s^ulde rep] ication of the coursej are the lesson plans of each 
class activity, the worksheets which guide scudent study and resi^arch, 
objective tests, and evaluation criteria for determining the mastery of 
each competency practiced. 

The manual consists of ninetoen units ^ each a distinct activity which 
trains one or more competencies in social science inquiry. A glossary - 
index of course concepts enables the teacher to track the development of 
specific competencies over the nineteen units, allowing for greater flex- 
ibility In the use of the matpxials. 

I. THE COKPETENCY-BASED, DEVELOPMENTAl APPROACH TO COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 

Competency- based education in the liberal arts college is a recent 
response of undergraduate educators to meet the modern demand that the 
goals 8 methods, and outcomes jf any educational experience be explicit 
and assessable (IJoditsch, 1977; Blum and Spangehlj 1978; Grant et. al., 
1979). 

Transforming traditional courses in academic- ideas and inquiry in the 
humanities^ natural. sciences , and social srt^ences into explicit competency^ 
based courses is a two^stage process. The first stage is a rational analysis 
of what is taught in the major divisions of knowledge at the general education 
and advanced undergraduate levels and articulating this content into a 
schema of competency objectives and measures which can guide course design. 
The second stage is to teach such a course and to see how the rationally 
posited competencies fare in the reality of practicel do they indeed exist? 
are they assessable? and, what competencies have we forgotten in the design 
of the course? 

This course Intrrducing the social sciences has passed throughi these 
two stages of development and the identified competencies have been tracked 
■ and assessed In their practice* 

Before reviewing the specific competencies trained In this course , it is 
Important to discuss briefly the theoretical framework which led to our 
particular definition of competencies , i.e., the first stage of rational 
analysis which made possible the initial course design. The competencies 
of academic inquiry can be viewed as occurring within three broad procedural 
domains: knowledge acquisition, knowledge production, and knowledge utilization. 

The acquisi tion of knowledge in the social sciences, humanities,, or 
natural sciences includes procedures which are common to each of these major 
divisions of human knowledge* Acquiring knowledge Involves the methods of 
inquiry developed by the human species over its history of experience in the 
world The human make-up qf abilities and faculties has determined the 
essential elements of the acquisition stage of knowledge development; man 
uses .language' to fraine questions, man uscb his sensea and motility in the 
conduct of inquiry to eHtahlinh facts, man has a memory and other storehouses 
^of informniiion which provide a background of knowledge acquisition which are 
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part of'. every domain of science* The list of auqulslLlon mciLliods on the followln 
page can be seen as belonging to any adGquatc education in thu natural Bclanccs, 
humanities^ or social sciences^ These methods of knowlcdgG acquisition are 
the backbone of a developmental education within the discipline in which they 
are practiced^. 

The production of knowledge in the major scientific fields, which 
includes humanities, involves again, those methods which mankind has 
developed to suit his organic niakeup and the conditions of life on earth. 
Many must be able to use an Individual set of cognitive and physical tools 
in any personal search for the solution to a problem and in the establishment 
of a solution to a problem. Man must learn to translate information about 
things which he has learned from others into viable tools and procedures 
which enable him to conduct his search in his imraediate surroundings* Moreover^ 
whatever he discovers is evidence or fact only to him until he is able to 
communicate his results to another in a form that is not only convincingj but 
capable of being demonstrated yet again to a third party. Objectivity, 
repllcability^ cultural utility all depend upon an individual learning how to 
package and communicate the facts established in a personal search. The 
truths involved in the human act of producing knowledge now known before are 
part of the human condition. The imperatives involved in knowledge production, 
and the methods individuals have developed In culture to establish knowledge 
and production, as In knowledge acquisition, rely on the nature of the human 
lulnd, the human senses^ and the contingencies of human motility and life in the 
world. The list of production methods below may not exhaust the particular 
methods in any discipline or field, but they suggest the many considerations 
developmental education brings to the human conduct of knowledge production. 

The utilization of knowledge in the social sciences, humanities, and 
natural sciences varies according to the cultural state of the world in the 
given epoch. Some fields of knowledge go about making discoveries and are not ^ 
called upon by the social world to contribute with their knowledge to effecting 
improvement in the society, I suspect that if we talk about Individual 
investigators in any field, we will see that every person wants to make use of 
his discoveries, and that this has been true in every epoch. Some men never 
learn how to Implement what they discover In a cultural application that works. 
The survey below of utilization methods by which knowledge can be implemented 
for cultural gain Is a list of methods which are relevant to the sciences in 
every discipline; The methods are required, agalnj because of the nature of 
the human being and the conditions of life in the world. Certain bases must 
be touched In any attempt by a science to Implement its discoveries in 
existing cultural . systems. Certain skills must be learned by an individual 
If he would effect use of his discovery among the on-going operations of his 
fellows. 

Examples of the skills which occur within these three broad procedural 
domains of academic inquiry are I 

Ac qu i s 1 1 ion v ^ 

Acquiring existing informations 

learning sources for research in the field 
learning vocabulary of the field 

learning principle investigators within the field 
learning key ideas within the field 

learning the history of ideas » sources for research * and principle 
investigators In the field 



Acquisition (Cont'd,) 

*.,le*irning the iiarometers of the field historically and presently 
..*lt-arning the fonns and styles in which hypotheses, theories, and 
laws are expressed in the field* 

Acquiring the methods for individual search in the field i 

•..learning the existing perspectives and approaches for developing 

facts in the field 
.•.learning the forms for articulating problemSs hypotheses, theories^ 

and laws appropriata for one's area of research 

learning how to establish a scope of search 

reviewing personal assumptions and search criteria 
...learning evaluation methods relevant to search 

...learning the methods of data collections classification, and other 
organlEational modes adequate for actual investigation. 

Acquiring the methods of knowledge application and coraiunlcation Cutilization) s 

...learning how ideas , theories , and laws in the field have been 

historically used in cultural projects 
...learning the current methodological utility of ideas , theories, and 

laws in the field to present cultural problems 
. . • revievving the interdisciplinary cooperation of the field with other 

fields in cultural projects in terms of Ideas ^ methods, and 

technologies 

isolating tools (methods of inquiry, methods to effect changes, methods 
to establish purposes) of the discipline which can be used in 
cultural projects 

...learning the customary forroats of comimlcation used by the field* 
Product ion 

Producing thematic organization for focusing individual search in a field i 

learning to identify thematic Interests in a field 
*.. learning to articulate problem statements which will guide and 
^ facilitate personal search 

learning how to construct hypotheses which may be evaluated 
•learning how to select existing methods of inquiry and data collection, 
and how to plan an augmentation and innovation in the conduct of Inquiry 
and data collection to accomodate personal search problems 
* ^.learning the eKlsting criteria in the field for valid and reliable 
experimentation. 

Producing methods appropriate for the conduct of an individual search t 

, , ,practicing the psycho^physical steps in the conduct of experimentation - 
-* .practicing the application of *data collection categories, measures 

and other criteria in the midst of experimentation - 
.**learning the models in one*s field for theory development and the 

expression of laws 
...practicing theory development on the basis'of verified hypotheses* 



Producing personal methods of knowledge application and consDuni cnt ion 
(utilization): 



.practicing the written and oral coimnunication of facts, 
hypotheses J theories , and laws in on&'s field 

...develop a gGnre of eKpression appropriate and eff active . for com- 
municating one *s area of search and discovery 

...practicing deraonstration to la>Tnen and professionals In various 
fields 

*,» Identifying areas of culture (peoplej technology, institutional 
organization) which might benefit from knowledge of the facts or 
application of the procedures in your discovery 

... refining problem . statements and applications of your discoveries 
adequate for solving the problem Etatements 

developing plans for implementing solutions in the environment that 
you wish to affect. 

Utilization 

Acquiring the established mathods and history of cultural implementation of 
the discoveries of the field and the forms in which knowledge in the field 
has been communicated: 

... survey of the field's history of technologies and its applications 
**, survey of the individual scientists in the field in terms of their 
method and style of conmunicating and demonstrating discoveries. 

Producing culturally useful tools and applications based on the discoveries 
of your search* ' . 

1 

...learning to develop tools and applications of experimental discoveries 

in pilot tests and extensive fiild tests 
•..learning the group dynamics and linterpersonal skills Requisite for 

adapting personal discoveries to| existing systems 

.developing the training methods required for schooling others in the 
use of your tools and knowledge* i 

Utilizing your discovery in cultural projects and on-'going institutibns : 

t 

...developing a monitoring system fot identifying the career of your 
discovery (tooks procedure ^ conduct) in its use in the project or 
institution 

...developing a modification system for reestablishing the integrity 

or modifying the integrity of your discovery in its use in the project 
or institution 

establishing an inf orroational system, by vhlch others who use your 
discovery can infonn you of its utility in a language that allocs 
you to refine the eKisting discovery to meet new problems, ^ 

The undergraduate academic experience j as it is currently structured, only 
emphasizes the procedural skills of knowledge acquisition, and to some degree, 
knowledge production. The refined training in knowledge production Is^ 
Reserved for specialized graduate training and the competencies of knowledge 
utilization are usually developed in professional practice. This temporal 
Staggering of training in the three procedural domains results from tha 



traditional system of post=secondary education^ wlilch begins with an InLroduction 
to thcj y^cineral ideas of acndGinic knuwledge, then grndually guides Che 
student into a highly spacialized field in which he will lafer act as a 
profess 4=onal. Developmental education at the post=secondary .*evel seeks 
a more holistic approach to the acquisition, production^ and utilization 
of knowledge s integrating skills from each procedural domain in the learning 
process, Developniental approaches rely on experiential learning^ which uses 
projects in the environiiient to call upon the student's reasoning, decision- 
making, and Implenienting abilities^ from the outset of his education* 
Developmentally J the young adult of 17 Is ready for the independent inquiry 
which relies on knowledge acquisition and production, (For more mature 
students, a growing population in colleges, exercising the competencies of 
knowledge acquis it ion , production , and utilization is even more germane to 
the undergraduate curricula. These adults already use this trichotomy of 
inquiry procedures in their livelihoods. One must appropriately identify the 
skills so that the adult can transfer the mental and psycho^physical practices 
of the world of work to academic pursuits 0 If the academic inquiry is guided, 
and kept simple in its goals and procedures, the stuaent can quickly become 
a self-mptivated seeker of knowledge. Delaying such activity until the junior 
or senior years, when in a departmental major, has no developmental rationale, 
only a rationale derived from the traditional practice of generalized lecture 
courses which lead to honors seminars. We have found that the student does best 
in the academic world when he begins with the actual conduct pf inquirys and then 
expands his vocabulary, ideas, and knowledge of the history of a field to 
complement his initial interest and activity in answering personally formulated 
problems. By doing research, in simple, guided projectSs the student develops 
a respect and thirst for knowledge that listening solely to lectures, or 
simply reading, would never give* The educational principle at work is that 
what you^ can do well you have an interest in developing more knowledge about* 
We give the student the chance to succeed at simple research projects, and 
as a results the student values academic inquiry and seeks out books, lectures, 
and further experience in the academic world. | 

II. DESCRIPTION OF THE INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIM. SCIENCES COURSE ^ 

The social sciences introduction begins with erltical readings of case 
studies in research so that the student begins to see the major concerns, 
methods, and specialized vocabulary of sociologists and psychologists* The 
critical reading is guided by worksheets that locus the student's thinking and 
response. Research studies which involve both psychologists and sociologists 
(or other social science fields) on a coimon problem is preferable | in this 
manner, one can begin to point out the shared methods among social science 
disciplines and the differences in interest and procedure.' In our materials, 
we use a study of human crowding* This first phase of the course includes six 
units of activity (approximately 7 to 9 fifty-rainute class sessions)* ^ 

The second phase of the course is the modelling of inquiry methods generic 
to all social science disciplines. The student is presented with models of 
each inquiry method and is given simulated practice in the use of the method. 
The methods include behavioral observation, survey, cultural analysis, 
performance testing, physical/artif actual testing, and statistical analysis* 
Then* the student is given simulated exercise In the formulation of a 
researchable question and development of a research design that could answer the 
question. This second phase of the course includes eight units of activity 
(approximately 9 to 12 flfty^mlnute class sessioris). ^ 



The third and final phase of the course is the conduct of an Inilepcindent 
resaarch project and comnunicatlon of the results of the project* This 
phase of the course allows the student to dumonstrate mastery of the concepts 
and procedures he has already learned. The thume offered the students is to 
investigate some question that Involves the ''learning situation." The 
subject inatter is one addressed by educational psychology, but also of 
interest to sociologists. The "learning situation** is defined as" any 

situatiori in which a teacher or teachers instruct students. The learnlrr' 

----- — . ^ 

situation can be found among students of any age. The choice of this theme 
has several benefits: 

(1) The student can visit a ^college classroom in the pursuit of his 
''learning situation; " this overcoraes .logistic di,f f iculcies that often 
occur with working people when quasi-eKperimental projects are recom- 
mended « 

(2) The theme allows the student to consider his owm educational experiences 
and encourages him to bring a critical ay^ to the present class. 

(3) The theme enables the student to incorporate the six major social 
science methods of investigation into a manageable, individual 
project: behavioral obstfvation, surveys, performance testing, physical/ 
artifactual testing, cultural analysis^ and statistical analysis can all 
be used in the study of the ■■learning situation." 

(4) The predictable elements of this theme assure that although each student 
may have a^ different question or propositioti regarding the learning 
situations enough elements will be held in common to stimulata comparisons 
in class discussion while the outside project is in progress , and allow 
group sharing of methodological insights and factual discdveries * 

The outside project is guided by worksheets and thesf ssme worksheets allow 
the teacher to monitor and intervene in the independent projenf. . Class time 
Is spent reviewing the progress of the students in each phase of the research* 
The final paper by each student which presents results is also structured with 
the help of a worksheet guide. 

Students review their research design and analyse their results in the final 
paper* They will present their project results' orally to the class In time 
made available for tliis purpose* , ' ^ 

This last phase of the course includes five units ^of activity which are 
eKtended over approximately 14 fifty-minute periods* ' 

III. COMPETENCYj OBJECTIVES OF THE INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES COURSE 



The Gompetencles are discussed by procedural domain* " There are only two 
major domains— acquisition and production™ in tha course* Utilisation as a 
set of competencies must await several semesters of research and development of 
ideas, even in an experientially oriented curriculum* The exception to this 
postppnement of utlliEatlon practice is with mature students who could begin 
to think of implementing findings even after such a course as this one* ^ 

We call "generic" competencies those generalized inquiry skills^ that ^an be 
practiced in any field of knowledge, especially in the disciplines that^ # 



constUuLu cha social sciences. Tha specific skill practiced in the 
class lii'a manifustntlon of that generic competency within the acuml 
situation. Thus, a generic conipatoncy might ruad: 

Learning to articulate problem statfc-ments which will guide and 
facilitate a personal search, 

and, the specific skill practiced will read: 

' Develop a question concernlni, the "learning situation" which can 
be researched with several methods of social science inquiry. 

Below is a partial list of . acquisition and production competencies which 
are included in this course. Additional ccmpetenci :-s occur within a unit; 
and it is possible you will discover more as you replicate the course. 
Skills are as Infinite as our ability to recognize a discrete, syateniatic 
procedure in the conduct of inquiry. Each specific skill identified m a 
unit is provided with measurement criteria so that you can assess its 
development. 

A. Acquisition Competencies 

Students learn to identify: 

1. Generic: The existing perspectives and parameters of a 
division of knowledge. 

Specific: The fundamental goals of the social sciences, in 
particular, those of psychology and sociology. 

2. Generic: The forms for articulating problems, hypotheses, theories, 
and laws appropriate in a field of knowledge. 

Specific: The characteristics of a researehable question in the 
disciplines of psychology and nociology. 

3. Generic: The criteria for fact and for evidence in a field of 
knowledge. 

^ Specific: Several of the criteria for fact and evidence in 

psychology and sociology (as well as more generic training in the 
distinction between opinion and factual statements.) 

4 Generic: The methods of data collection, classification, and other 
" ' organizational modes by which knowledge is developed in the course 

of inquiry. 

Specific- The basic inquiry methods used to collect data in the 
social sciences, and several methods to organize data practiced m 
the social sciences. 

5 Generic: The basic vocabulary which directs the discovery and 
classification of knowledge in a field of knowledge. 

' Specific: The basic vocabulary used in behavioral sciences, such 

as, psychology and sociology in the study of human behavior. 



6. Generici The reporting practices that canmmnlcrite the results of 
inquiry in a field of knowledge. 

SpeclfiGi ReportiTig praccices cominon to behavioral sciences, such 
as psychology and sociology. 

7. Generic: The kinds of application, and kinds of technology, 
that result from the resear^-of ^ field of knowledge. 

Specifics Kinds of application and new technology that result 
from research into crowding and Into learning situations , 
conducted by psychologists and sociologists. . 

Production Coropete ncies 

Students, learn to: 

1. Generic: Articulate personal assuniptions concerning issues to 
be researched in a field of knowledge* 

Specific: State personal assumptions about teacher^student 
situations within settings they have experienced, 

2. Generic: Forniulate questions and propositions which can guide 
thorough and^ efficient research in a field of knowledge. 

Specific: Construct two variable questions about a "learning situation" 
which aire researchable., i.e.j suggest areas of Inquiry, types of 
evidence needed for an answer ^ methods of investigation ^ and 
criteria by which the evidence may be evaluated* 

3, Generic: Design a logical search strategy , combining several 
inquiry methods j that can economically generate sufficient data 
to satisfy the question or proposlticn. . 

Specific! Design a research strategy which combines behavioral 
observation^ survey, cultural analysis, and statistical analysis 
in answering a question concerning a "learning situation, 

4, Generic: Construct research Instruments capable of recording 
data that is necessary and sufficient fof^x answering a question In 

a field of knowledge, \ ' ^^^-^^ 

Specific 1 Construct behavioral observation and survey instruments 
that can create the data needed for beginning to answer your 
research question on the "learning situation" .(a-cultural analysis 
and statistical analysis of the data will aid in determining 
whether the question can be adequately answered)* 

These are several of the competencies developed in the course. The 
lesson plan for each activity will lil^t each competency in the activity which ^ 
will be measured. 




IV. PEDAGOGICAL ME-niODS' 

The course is built on a pedagogical model designed to reinforce 
conceptual learning with actual practice. Care is taken in the ^election 
of individual and group activities to provide the varied experiences vital 
to a holistic assimilation of the learning objectlvei* Learning methods must 
provide students Vith an adequate balance of reflection, oral and written 
expression, group sharing of thought and activity, and problOT solvlThg. 
Wiy? Experience and research have shown that the more the classrooin approaches 
In its forms 'of learning the forms of everyday social participation, the more, 
the Ideas, values, arnd procedures that are the learning objectives of the 
dlass wlll.be maintained in the practice of the student beyond the classroom, 
1 ' ' ' ' 

Moreover^ the sequencing of the varied activities lends to student 
Integration of the learning objectives Into his everyday life. The acquisition 
^©f information must be followed with time for reflection; ideas and values . 
must be. bonded through practice and tested through shared activity. 

The distinctive methods we have incorporated Into the pedagogy of the 
course are: ^ 

a* The Lecture Discussion ' ^ ^ 

The traditional form of lecture will be fpllowed at the very beginning 
bf the course In order, to. introduce the major concepts and methods of the 
social sciences. As the course shoul.^ be limited to 25-30 students, discussion^ 
will be possible within the lecture mode, ^ 

b. In-Class Writing Intervals . ^ ' 

At certain points of a lecture or discussiptip we have found it 
beneficial to give students three to five minutes to write their thoughts on th< 
concept in question. This break in the talk enables the Individual to reflect 
and carefully articulate a response. Then, the discussion continues. 

c. The Guided , Inductive Method -of Reading 

The readings we assign are all accompanied by worksheets which direct 
questions to particular pages and; paragraphs. This guided mode of reading 
homework has been found effective with freshmen, especially "open aHmlssions" 
students, as they are made certain of what Is important to read and theirs 
answars are formed in response to specific questions, 

for the case studies in research that are assigned, we actually number 
the paragraphs. This allows us to refer to particular paragraphs, and through 
inductive analysis, infer the purposes and methods of the contributing 
researchers, 

d. The Modelling of Research Procedures in Guided Simulation 

The simulation of research methods enables the student to validate 
hie understanding of Instrimaent construGtion and application in coimon with 
the other students In the class, A shared question and the same research 
method Is practicrd b^all, and then discussed as a^group. 

The modelling of a simulated activity /is a necessary staftt j-n 
learning a procedure well enough to use It independently. . .T^^--^^^^^ 



e. the Guided. Independent Reseflrch Pro1ecc^-r" * 

■ VirtiereSs-%he.mqdelllng simulaUon helps the student absorb the proper 
techniques 4nd respS^keA to situations, the independent research pt°J^"^ 
Places thL S rea! eve^^'and challenges the» to fornjulate a research design ^ 
?a^S/df gathering evidence and aVrlvlng at a Responsible conclusion (even 
it is that no answer can^be nade. given the available evidence). 

It is a guided inquiry ^or worksheets that help the'student develop 
the research' design. In the social science project, the studenc develops ^ 
Ss behavioral observation and survey instruments which the teacher approves 
in order to accurately; and responsibly gather evidence. 

^ The student can demonstrate self-dliredtedness, mastery of the previous!^ 
learned techniques and. c6ncepts. in this independent project. ^ 

. f . Sm^ll ^^rguE Discussion arid Sharing of Work 

TUne^i/ provided in cl^ss for snail jroups to show each other their 
research designs (bbtH in "the simulation and-in the independent research 
orolect) /This form of communication creates an esprit among the students 
?::irds^;4 work a^ allows peer, tutoring whlch= makes possible a wider success 
^Hhin the class As the purpose of the simulation is simply to acquire the 

ptf aJ'S^hnltues b/reLarch. and since f ^^dent^thf shaS^of 
is always a unique hypothesis pursued by the individual student, t^f ^J";"! °^ 
answers does not obviat^-the performance tests presented by the project mode. . 

g. Individual Presentation gf Research Resulti 

^ The class ^iU give each student an opportunity to present the question 
or proposition, .research design, and research results of his independent 
project, . , 

■ ^ rae outline given the student to help.hlia compile his results als^ 
may serve as. a, guide to presentation. 



V. ASSESSING COOTETENCIES 



A.- Introduction ! Goal-Oriented Competencies 

The attempts t:o design an evaluation schema for competency development 
oust consider two major facts concerning the nature of skills-. 

if Skills, by. definition/, are learned and imply development. 
2. Skills' are used within goal-oriented activity. ..^ 

^ ' Placing skill assessment within the locus of these essential 
'ehJracteristics suggest the dlrectioA of an evaluation designi 

Skills are tracked. within the actual projects they seek to accomplish 
-^-'^ and each skill's development Is determined In the light of its 

aLquacy arid accuracy iM achieving the goali repeated exercise of a 
skill in various projects enable estimation of Its developfaent. 



We will call this criterion PERFORMANCE. A fuller definition of 
— ^^__tt8_na,ture and use In the assessment system appears In B. ^ 

b - The rationale of a project helps to shed light on the selection and 
use of skills* The conscious purpose with which any act is 
performed has been called by philosophers of action^ such as 
Merleau-Ponty (1961)^ the distinctive human trait which 
dlf f e]:'entiates us from other forms of life. The higher the 
consciousness of one's, purpose, the more freedom one has to seek 
skills that will be effective In achieving the purpose. 

We will call this criterion PURPOSIVENESS , A fuller definition 
. of its anture and use in the assessment system appears in B, 

c - The self-directed choice exhibited In meeting the challenge of 
"goal-oriented activity is crucial in personal skill development. 
Individuality Is furthered by each person's development. of an 
assortaent of skills that helps them pursue interests and achieve ^ ^ 
goals. Originality in one's choices , suitability of choice to ^ 
goal^ and the economy of selection aid effective individuality In 
skill development* A con^sclouSj sure-willed person is one -4^ 0- — 
has practice in self-directed sele'ctlon of actions that satisfy 
goals* , 

We will call this criterion SELF-DIRECTRDNESS, A fuller definition 
of its nature and use in the assessment system appears in -B* 

3, Defining Goal-Orientea Competency Cfiteria 

Two types of dBflnltion will be given the goal-oriented competency 
criteria of PERFOWl^GE, PURPOSIVEOTSS, SELF-DIMCTEDNESS in this 
introductiont a nominal and an operational deflnitlbn.. The nominal 
definition* wlir allow a general understanding of how these criteria and their 
sub-indicators i .can be applied to any goal-oriented skill. In this course 
or elsewhere. The operational definitions of the criteria will fit each 
particular skill application and thus^ will be found in the 19 unit activities 
to allow accurate assessment of the skills necessary for that unit activity* 

An operational, definition explains the meaning of the tera in 

the conte3£t of' its usage. A nominal definition is an explanation of a tem that 

- ■ /= 

IB: free of any particular context. x 

A thorough nominal set of definitions appears in this section. , 
A representative set of operatlpnal definitions of the goal-oriented 
competency criteria appears after the. nominal , but, the complete span of 
operational definitions must be found with each particular unit activity. As 
you will see, not every measurraent concept is used for a purposeful activity; . 
an objective test will use only one or two crltera, whereas a search in a ^ 
library for soma text necessary for a personal project will use all crltera. 
The scope Of the goal-oriented activity, the room for originality , and the 
personal responsibility involved for all the parts of the activity, will 
deteralne how many of the goal-oriented competencies will be used in assessing 
skilled behavior. 

Nominal Definitions of Goal-Oriented Me.aeurement Principles 
1, Purposlveness 



1.1 Clarity (in concept, statement, definition) 

The clarity of concept, definition,' or statenient Is the quality of 
word seiictTon and complete though used to state idea, 

(For example, In acaderalc research, it Includes the forroulation of 
clear questloris or propositions Co guide research; the formulation of 
operational definitions, etc**) ,s 

1.2 Coherence (in rationale). 

The coherence ^ in ^rationale is the logical appropriateneis of the 
proposition, quest ion, or stat^ent in the conteKt of the problem or 
issue under consideration* 

(For example, in academic , research, it includes the designation of 
behavioral indicators that can guide the collection of evidence | the 
appositeness of a hypothesis, given the original claim, etc.*) 

2. Performance 

2*1 Adequacy (thoroughness and sufficiency of skill application) 

The adequacy of performance is the fulfillment of necessary steps 
to satisfy the goal with thoroughness in each step of the perf orraance 
and sufficient activity in the total scope of the project tb realize the 
goal . 

(For exMple, in acad^c research, an adequate perfomance would be 
one that completed the research design with quality results in each ^ . 
phase.) . ^ 

2*2 Accuracy (correctness and fidelity) - 

^e accuracy of performatice is consideration of ths errors of 
judgment and execution in each Qf the procedures and estimation of judgment 
and execution of each step in light of the totar plan* , 

(For ex^ple, in academic research, an accurate performance would be 
adherence to the total research design- and freedom from prpcedural 
errors In the carrying out of each ste^*) 

3* Self-Directedness \ 

.■'3,1 Economy (mlnlmimi necessary to fulfill purpose)^/ 

The economy In a selection of response, maon% alternatives, satisfies 
the purpose in the least complex, way.' . / 

(For exan^le. In academic research, the choice(a) ^vldence the minimum 
possible methoa^ o£ Inquiry to afford necessary and sufficient results*) 




3.2 Orlgiiiallty (sign of Individuality) 



The originality shown in the selection of response^ ainong alternatives, 
la evideneed by choices not formerly identified as possible ones for 
this purpose. 

(Fpr exanple. In acadeHic research, ttethods of inquiry, and research 
settings are used not previously stressed as alternatives for the 
particulars problem*) 

— j-J- Sui^abirltty--(^elec^^ purpose) 

The suitability of a response, selected from alternatives, is 
determined by its logical appropriateness to the terms of the problem. 

(For example, in acadCTiic research, selection of Inquiry methods and 
settings should offer promise of the kind of evidence needed for proof.) 

Operational Definitions of Goal-Oriented Measur^ent Principles 

An operational definition of each measurement principle will be made 
on a four point continuum that allows a judge of uthe activity to determine 
superior, satisfactoi^, and inadequate performance. 

The numbers refer to distinct qualities which an operational definition 
specify. . ' 

The judge will locate characteristics In setting up the sch^a which ^ 
are grouped as (4-good) , C3-satisf actory) ^ (2-«.taprovement needed) , and 
(l--inadequate given task, tutorial Intervention required). 

On. the following pages, the evaluation criteria will be applied to p 
worksheet used in Introduction to the Social Sciences to help the student 
formulate a researchable question or claia. 

Notice how the worksheets_,are. designed to enable each part, to be 
evaluated according to one or more of the seven criteria. 

Also,, note that the two criteria of performance are not used in this 
worksheet for it does not call upon actual Inquiry activities by the student, 
only on cognitive planning. 

Operational definitions for each of the five applicable crlfeeria are 
given in the range of adequate to. inadequate fulfillment. This complete 
set of definitions is made for each worksheet so that the scorer_ can 
assess work exactly, and that other scorers can come to, agrement about what 
la expected and what accord the work has with these expectations. 

Reference to operational definitions, rather than the generic, "nominal" 
definitions of the criteria, allow exactitude that permits a claim of 
validity across a panel of judges* 

The worksheet used to direct skilled t^tlvlty appears as Exhibit 1, 
followed by the operationally defined asseiSftent criteria,^ Exhibit 2* 

Exhibit 3 Is a scoring sheet which will be used for this and all other;.- 
unit activities. Exhibit 4 is a completed worksheet by a student, and Exhibit 5 
is the score of this worksheet completed by a jude: according to the 
operational definitions. ' 



UNIT 13 WORKSHEET L2^ Formulating a ResGarch.nblc Question arid DGflnlng Conccp'/s 

NAM E 

li Write your questioni . \ 



2* Give naraes to the two que.e':loni involved in your hypothesis I 



3. 



\ 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

r 

5.. 



Concept ll 


Conuept 2i ^ 


Write nominal and pperatlonal definitions for each concept: 


Concept !• 




a ^ nominal: 




b ^ operational: 


ti 

f 


Cdneept 2i - 




e ^ nominal: 




a *^ operational r ^ 




Provide three- (3) Indicators for 
Concept 1 


each concept i 
Concept 2 




(A) ■ . . , 




C5) 




(6) 



Humbor 1-6 on the reverse side, NoKt to each nuniber write , a short 
Gxplnnatlon of how and why each of your indicators reflects one 
of your two tponcepts. Each statcinent can begin "Indicator tfl can . 
be used to measure Concept ^1 because..." 



\ 



EXAJJl'LE Ol* imASUKlNn C0A1.-1)I IlKCTUD ACTIVITY IN ACmmiC . 
KBSI!AIU:il WITH TllK Al'OlU-MKNTlOimD, MEABUHKHKNT IMnNCT.l'LHS? 

A woimsnEET mm ron stating a niiCRAnciiABLE question in 

INTnODUCTlON TO SOCIAL SCIENCES- ■ 

s ' ■ 

APPROrRIATE >ft;ASimEMENT miNCIPLES FOR W OnKSimET 

1, Purposlvcncss 2^ Self-directedness 3* Perfonnanca^ 

-a* ciarlty — ^—^cmrOTi^r— 

t. * Coherenee , b. Originality to this worksheet 

\ c. Suitability tasH* 

OrERATIONAL DEFIKITIONS OF QUALITY FOR >ffiASUREhENT PRINCIPLES 

i i 

1. PurpDsJ^vofieSB ^ 



a. Clarity of concept ^ definition ^ statement 

(4) - The coneept la stated ifi no more* than three wor^^; it 

suggests behavioral Indicators; the noTOinal and operational 
definitions are clearly stated and sufficient in explanato^ 
power. 

(3) Errors in clarity and thoroughness of concept^ definition^ 
and statement occur * but the iDeanlngs are clear enough to 
allow correction of basic ideas presented* * ■ 

(2) - SqiDe major conceptual or definitional element roust be added 
ijfi order to allow for further ,work.' _ ' 

(1) ^ The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for 

tutorial* Intervention and drill . (in the foraulation of 

questions j concepts* etc.), 

^ - * ' , = 

b. Coherence in rationale 

(4) - The meaning of the answer is logiQally related to the purpose 

of the question* 



(3) « Tha meaning of* the answir is somewhat^ vague given the 
purpose of the quest ion .\ . ^ 

(2) - The meaniiig of the answer is not directed to the questionj 
*a confusion of the question's purpose or meaning may be 
present in the- student. 

(1) " The response Is inadequate to a degree which calls for 

tutorJal intervention concerning s^he mature of the project. 
Its goals, methbdsi etc*. 



EXHIBIT 2 (Cont'd.) 

2. Sell-directwdneflfl 

a. Economy 

(4) The selection ot rcsponoo dakes its point wltli a TniTilmum 
of words, is not rcidundanti and is sufficient to satisfy 
the purposo. 

(3) ^ The selection of ^ rGsponsc may be redundant , wordy , and 

incomplete, but It does point towards a satisfactory 
— - fulfillment of the purpose* 

(2) - The response must be limited both in length and kind in order 

to inake further work possible. 

(1*) - The response is inadequate to a dpgree which calls for 

tutorial intervention to help the practice of bjevity and 
clarity in statement; and, in the critical thinking skills 
of inference and judgement, 

^ b# Originality 

(4) - The selection of response shows originality in the statement 

of Ideas to be studied, and in the indicators which will 
allow collection of evidence to support claim or answer 
qyestions* ' t 

(3) - The selection of response refleclis previous model ans^^rs 

given to class, but is adequate in light of question being 
, \ - - asked , . ^ , . 

(2) - Thfe sclectipn of response stereotyped to a degree that 

reflects a lack of seriousness in the attempt, to answer 
questions in an ifidependent manner. 

(1) ^ The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for 

tutprial intervention to help individual think of personally 
^ ne^nirigful responses. ^ ^ ' 

c. Suitability (to purpose) 

(4) - The selection of response is appropriate for the nature of th 
> question. ! . - 

(3) - The selection of .response Is not exactly suited to the nature 

V5f the quastion, but it demonstrates an attempt to logically 
resp&nd. / 

(2) - The selection of ^response is unsuitable to question posed in 
a degree that shows misunderstanding of the question* 



Suitobimy (Cont'd.) 

- The rcuponsc is inadequate to a tlcurue wliich calls for 
tutorial intervention to review sjtuient's cnmpruhcnelon o£ 
project goalsi. Also, to provide drill cJterclsu in critical 
tfiinkinc skills of analooy, inference, and judsenient. 



'Jmmt 



Ptmi>OSZV£NESS 



TORK- 
SHEET 
qUES . 
TIOKS/ 
PRO- 



SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 



JDjlgiMlity=JaQnejny.,.J.uijabl 



PERrORMANCB 



SCORE 



4 « Good' 

3 - Sat- 
isfactory 

2 - Id- • 
provuent 

1 - Inr 

adequatg 

NA - Koc 

;ippUeiblt 

Here- 



AP - Actu- ' 
al Points 

PP - Pos- 
sible 

Points \^ 



'J 



ERIC 



Vtm 13 l.OiUu;„m tl For.ulnti„e a Ko..nrch.b\c. Qua.tio, .nd .nufj„l„a Concepts , ' ' 



1, Vrita your question: 

• ' JgesjoyercTowdtng make .-fdiffore^ in a loarntnn ' s 1 l im 1 1 on? 



2. Give nnn.es €ii t)m two questions involved in your hypothesisi 

Cqnccpt li' rOvercrdwdlnp ' = . 

Concept 2i Learning situation 

/ ' ■ 



3,^ Write noininal- definitions for each concept: 



Cqnccpt 1: < 

^" Overcrowding. = too many persons, places or things. ' 

b - operational; a larger ^number of 'people gather together but 
whpse.learning suffers because they're uncomfortable. 



* * m m 



a ^ nominal^. Sitation^.^ in^a particular spot to obtain 

additional knowledge. ' ^ 

f . ^" 

b - operational: a college classroom where 80 people gather together 
to seek knowledgD. . * * ^ 



4, 



(1) 



(3) 
5,. 



Provide three (3) indicators for each concept:. 

CPnCcpt 1 Oypr c -awdinn ' Co ncrnf 2 Tnnrnim. qif 



Too many people standing /up v;hen 
no more seats are left, / 



Teacher talking loud jii4t to^ 
Le he^rd. 



/ 



Instructor writing ii4tructiohs 
VQXy large on the blackbpard. 



(4) People gathered together in 
, a classroonu * 



People asking questions in 
a classroom. 



Studorfts taking notes in a 
clossrooin. 



Murnb-r 1^6 on the, reverse^ side . NcKt to each number write a short 
oxplnnatlon of how and why each of your indicators reflects one 
of your two concepts. Each statement ^can begin •'li^icator ^^1 can 
be used to. inuasurc Concept' Hi because...". 
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Indicator H cnn be usud i:u mGaauru conuQpt numbur 1 bccnusG vhun pGople are 
iefc standing, it means that thorG is no nore room iufL in the elaiisroomj 
^herofore, the class is too overcrowded, 

IndicaCor. If2 can be used to muasure concept number 1 bocnuse when a teacher talks 
loud i must mean the classroom must be very large and thcryforcj the instructor 
must be talking to a very large number of people* 

Indicator can be used to moasu.re concept ^umber 3 because when an instructor 

wltes large lebters on the board. It means the people in the rear must have 
to look very far up tWnr-ro-s^e^^he board; therefore^ thfica^jnust be many 
people in the' class. 

Indicator can be used to measure concept numbef 4 because when people 

assemble themselyes together in a classroom, the first impression you get 
is that they are in the classroom to learn, • = 

Indicator //5 can be used to measure concept 5 because people usually ask 
instructors questions because they don't understand and wish to learn. 



Indicator #6 can be used to measure concept number 6 because students taking 
notes gives you the impressdon they are taking those notes to study so they 
can learn the given matc-iaY, 



1 



EXHIBIT 5 



Q'JIS 
I ION'S/ 
??.0- 
CEDimES 



PUWOSITCNESS 



Ciarlty Coherence 



111 




3 


4 






4 


4 


nb 




4 


4 


m 




4 


. 4 


m 




3 


, 3 


nc 




4 


4 


m 




3 


4 


H.l 




4 


4 


H.'l 




4 


, 4 


'jit.'i 




3 


. 3 






4 


4 


f4..5 




4 


4 


H.6 




4 


4 


«.l 




4 


4 


55.2 




4 . 


4 


tf5.3 




4 


4 


^5.4 




4 


4 


■«.5 




4 


4 






4 


4 



SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 



Ori|inality Economy Suitab 



3 

M 

NA 

NA 

M 

NA 

IJA 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

NA 
JA 
SA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



4 

NA 

na' 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



4 

,NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

m 

NA 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



PERFOKim'CE 



Adequacy Accuracy 



NA 
NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 



NA, 
NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Jm 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



SCORE 



AP PP 



■0 



8 
8 
6 
8 
7 

16 

le 

13 
1! 



a 

3 

s 

3 

IC 

le 

IE 
IC 



16 1£ 



KEY 

4 - Good 

3 - Sac- 
isfictory 

2 - iB- 

pfovtstnt 
Kiided 

1 - In- 
adequate 

KA - Not 
applicable 

Here • 



AP - Actu- 
al Points 

PP - Pcs- 

sible 

Foiats' 
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UNIT 1 



IDEAS AND RESEARCH IN SOCIAL= SCIENCE 



BLUM/SPANGEHL 



UNIT TITLE I 



What are the Social Sclencesi 



Ganerie skill objeetives: 



Identifying the basic goals and ways researGh Is organized 
(dlsclplinss), in a major approaeh to knowledge. 



Procedural skill objeetlvesi 

1. Ability to identify » paraphrase ^ 
and recall the purposes of social 
science. 

2. Ability to identify* paraphrase, 
and recall the basic goals of the 
disciplines Included within the 
social sclances. 



Prerequisite procedural skills i 

1. The ability to paraphrase* 

2. Dictionary skllis. 

3. A basic vocabulai^ eencerning human 
thought, behavior p and emotions. 



Concepts developed: 

1. knowledge/ to know 

2. social science 
3* human behavior 
4» discipline 

5. civilization 



Prerequisite concepts i 



leadings and /or required supplemental materials^ 

The Encyclopedia Americana (Social Sciences) 

The Encyclopedia Brltannlca (Social Sclencas, History of> 

A dictlona^ that lists social science disciplines. 



General description of ^It actlvl^ (l/e., ^at the student does): 

The student prepares for unit #1 activity by completing Worksheet A, 
He will conpult a dlctlon«y and an encyclopedlm In his homework. In the 
class which deals with unit #1 activity, the students use their completed 
worksheet as a basis for discussion. 



EKLC 



Teacher rcijponsibillLias and sucgestlons for inMiructori 

WorksheeE A should be thoroufihly surveyed* Do not dwell too, long on 
special issues. The semester long activity will achieve the depth 
understanding of the study of human behavior which is only Introduced In 
this lesson. 

Concentrate on student understanding of the concept definitions 
(knowledge^ social science, human behavior, dlsclpline(s) , and civilization). 
The concepts einpirlcal and evidence will be more fully considered In a 
later activity. 

Don't be afraid of a little didacticism in this first activity* Refer the 
student to the paragraphs on the worksheet as you cover the work (l.e*. 
Inductive reading). 



Work to be handed in/evaluated* 
Worksheet A 

The worksheet will be scored only according to the criteria of 
SELF'DIRECTEDNESS (econoTsy, priglnality, and suitability). Explain this 
grading system to the students when ydu hand back their corrected work. 
The students will use their worksheet during unit activity #1; collect It at 
the end of the class. 



Tllffi FOR CLASSROOM PRESENTATION/ECTLAl^ATIONS : Explain Worksheet Answers* 
TIME FOR STUDENT COMPLETION OF WORKi Homework before class. 
TIME FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF WORK: Entire class* 



How does this unit relate to previous and future worki 



PREVIOUS: This unit introducea the goals and distinctive characteristics of the 
social sciences. In your first meeting where the syllabus was explained^ 
and the course goals and projects dlicussed, you gave your own brief 
account of the social sciences. This a^ctivity establishes the broad, 
parameters of social science^ and should help organise the student's 
existing generalisations concerning the study of human behavior* ' 

PUTUREi At the beginning of the next clasSi before you review Worksheet ^, 
give the students a pop quiz on the goals of social science and 
several of the disciplines, especially sociology and psychology. As 
the course progresses , the distinctive inquiry methods and sources of 
evidence that make up the social sciences will be derived from the/ 
broad goals considered in Unit 1* i I 
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UNIT 1 WUlil: SHEET A 



WHAT ARE niC SOCIAL SCIENCES? 



1. Read tliis introductory statemonc that depicts the social scicnc'aHj nnd 
answer the, questions that followi = 



■'The soclnl sciences, which deal with human behavior in its social 
and cultural aspects, Include the following disciplines: economics. 
Par. 1 political sciences and sociology; social and cultural anthropology, 

social psychology, and social and economic geography, and those areas 
of education that deal with the social contexts of learning and the 
relacion of the school to the social ordar*" 

(Encyclopedia Britannica) 



a* Look up the words h^inan and behavior in a dictionary and write out 
each definition balow: 

(1) human 



(2) behavior 



Now, write a definition of human behav ior in your own words: 



What is a discijpllne ? (Use your dictionary) 



List and define (using a dictionary) the disciplines mentioned above 
which make up the social sciences* 



\ 



List and define at least 3 disciplines not jnunLiuned in the excerpt above 
which also are part of the social sciences (use an encyclopedia to find 
the additional disciplines; look under the social sciences ) ; 



UNIT 1 WOI^KSIIHIVI A (CONTJNUKD) 



Par, 



2. Read this further oxplanrition of the goals of soc'lal science » and anawcr 
the quofitlons that follow: 

"A primary goal of the social sciences is to help man 
understand and control his ejnotions, prejudices , and 
fears. With greater attention to the social sciences, 
man may also fiiid the bases of a strengthened value system 
and the means whereby ho can achieve tliosc ends that will 
provide for the ^progress of civilization." 

(Encyclopedia Bri tannlca) 

Do you think it is important for one to understand and control 
emotions s prejudices , and fears? Write several sentences explaining 
why you think the way you do : 



b* Describe one way in which social sciences has helped individuals 
achieve the above goal: 



c* What is a value system (I e your dictionary for help*) 



d. How can the social sciences help humans strengthen their value systems 
so that progress can be achieved In civ 111 z at ion ? (Look up strengthen, 
progress J and civilization in a dictionary before you answer this question.) 



UNIT 1 WOWCSHUHT A (CONTTIUIKU) 



Par, 



3. Kinnlly, read this explMnatian of recent duvaloiKncn i.. the Huclal 
scltinces, nnd answar the quaationb that follow: 

"Ef^giniung in tiio 1950's tlie turm hohnviornl ^^ciDncos 
caiTie into widusprend uso. It wnt, applied to a grouping 
within the social .sciences generally understood to 
enconipass ,antliropnlogy ^ Boclology, and psychology, 
except for certain nonbehavioral or nonscienti f ic aspects 
of these fields. The terra also embraces certain behavioral 
aspects of other social and biological Hciences, such as 
biology, econQmics, history, gengraphy, law, psychiatry, 
and political science. Two criteria are used in determining 
whether a dasciplinc is a behavioral science: Does it deal 
with human behavior? Does it gather and study its material 
in a scientific inanner? The alin of behavioral science is to 
establish generalisations about human behavior that can be 
supported by empirical evidence." 

( The Encyclopedia Americana ) 

i 

What are the two criteria used in determining whether a discipline 
is a behavioral science? 

(1) 



^ <2) 

^ b. Using a dictionary, define: 

(1) empirical " , 

(2) evidence 

(3) generalisation 

c. EKplain why empirical evidence is necessary for generalized knowledge 
about htman behavior: 



UNIT 1 WOUKSliCKT A V/ilAT AKE TiiU SOCIAL SCIl^NCKS? 

Ar PRQPRTATE MKASU RENII^NT rHINClPLKS R)tMjQIlKS^ 
SelC-directadnnsss Gconomy, originality^ sultnhility 

OPERATIONAL DE FINIT IONS OF >1EASIIREM ENT PRINCIPLES 

1, Economy (lb, le; 2a, b, c, d; 3a(l), (2)) 

(4) - The selection of rcssponse makes its point with a rniniiiuim of wurdH, 

is not redundant, and is sufflcienC to satisfy the pui'posu, 

(3) - The selection of response may be redundant, wordy, and Incomplete , 

but it does pDint towards a satisfactory fulfillment of the purpose- 

(2) - The response must be liniited both in length and kind in order to 

make further work possible* 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which= calls for tutorial 

intervention to help the practice of brevity and clarity in statement r 

2, Originality (le; 2a, b^ d;-3c) 

(4) - Originality is shown in the ideas discussed, and in the examples 

chosen* 

(3) The response reflects answers offered as model in class by teacher, 
or discussed by other students, but is adequate in light of question 
being asked, 

(2) - The response is stereotypic to a degree that reflects a lack of 

seriousness in the attempt to answer question in a creative, independent 



manner . 



(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to help individual think of meaningful responses • 

3, Suitability (all answers on worksheet) 

(4) - The selection of response is appropriate for the nature of the question. 

(3) The selection of response is not exactly suited to the nature of the 
question, but it demonstrates an attempt to logically respond* 

(2) - The selection of response is unsuitable to question posed In a degree 

that shows misunderstanding of the question* 

(1) « The response is Inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to test student's understanding of the unit activity and 
workBheet , 



UNIT 1 WORKSHEET A WHAT ARE THE SOCIE SCIENCES? 
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UNIT 2 IDEAS mD REUEAkCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE liLUM/SrAKUEHL ^ 

UNIT TITLE I How dQ social scientists work? , 

Gen&rle iklll objectives: 

Identifying the existing perspectives and approaches for developing 
facta In a field of knowledge 



Procedural skill objectives s 


Prerequisite procedural skills: 


1. Ability to state the significance 
of research In human society » and 
to cite sone of the difficulties 
that face social science research* 

2* Ability to list several coois 
and techniques used by social 
scientists in gathering data. 


1, Dictionary skills. 

^ • ^n£ € XOg JL 4 U!U Ud L.a • 

3. Sorting, classifying skills. 


Concepts developed: 


Prerequisite concepts : 


1« research 


1* knowledge; to toow 


2. law 


2* civlllEatlon 


/ 3p prediction 




4« dsta 




5# objectivity 





Readings and/or required supplemental materlalsi 



A dletlonary 



General d«scription of unit activity (I.e., what the student does): 

The student prepares for unit #2 activity by eoBpleting Worksheet B. 
Be will read the paragraphs on the worksheet closely, and use a dictionary 
when neeJed in his honework. The students use their coapleEed worksheets 
as a basis for unit #2 activity in the classrooni. , 

The student shouid be able to defend his answers on Worksheet B by 
referring to specific sentencea in the paragraphs which are the bases for 
the answer. This "inductive reading" activity will be used throughout the 
seaester. . 

For students who are new, or not prepared, you may want to provide time 
during the class to allow then to read the paragraphs and complete the answe; 
During such an "ln-clas« witlng interval" you may allow prepared atudents 
to discuss their answers with each other. 

The class for the unit #2 activity Is begun with the pop quiz on the 
disciplines of social science (see Unit 1 directions for future activity). 
Q Then, it will follow the group discussion, In-class writing Interval, and 
small group sharing based on Worksheet 1. u\j 



Teacher responsibilities and Guggostlons for instructbri 

Worksheet B is the basis of several concGpts you will develop over the 
course of the semester. Foremost among their are: 1) cultural analys is, 
and^2) objectivity. Cultural analysis 4s the type of discussion made by 
C. Wright Mills, i,e*, placing the specific phenomenon In l^s cultural context. 
When you deal with the teaching-learning project, especially* the ability to 
make a cultural analysis of what Is scUdied Is critical, (Begin to use the 
. term.) 

Objectivity is a goal In the learning outcomes of the course. The various 
social scientific methods that are practiced will bring a respect for ohjeccivlty, 
i,e*, a coimnonly undarstood world* 



Work to be handed in/evaluatedi Stress group discussion, the airing of viewpoints 

and wide participation in this unit activity* 

Pop QulE - Grade in terms of SELF-DIRECTEDNESS criterion of suitability^* 
Worksheet B ^ Grade in terras of SELF^DIRECTEDNESS criteria ojily. 

The students will use their worksheet durlng-unit #2 activity^ 
collect it at the end of the class* 



TIKE FOR CLASSROOM PRESENTATION /EXPL^ATIOHS I Discuss worksheet answers, 

TIffl: FOR STUDENT COMPLETION OF WO^i Allow 15 minutes for pop quiz, 

Tim FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND ^^YSIS OF WORKi Approximately 35 minutes, 



How does this unit relate to previous and future worki 



PREVIOUS: 



FUTURE! 



This unit introduces the perspectlvea and methods of the soeial 
scientist, building upon the definitions of Its disciplines, and 
discussion of its broad objectives in unit ffl* You neednU dwell 
too deeply on specific methodologies here; they will be taken up in 
a later unit* Stress the objectivity of a scientific approach, 
its differenee from common-sense, etc** 

The unit will prepare the student for his own tools and techniques. 
He will see the need of recording data for others » replicating 
experiments, using a shared language, and being more systematic and 
rigorous than a simple eomnon-'Sense judgment. On the other hand, he 
will be aware that he must broaden his vocabulary and make critical 
analyses oi his own experlenee In culture. 

The unit furthers the concepts of knowing and civilisation from unit 
#1, and Its concepts of research , law , prediction , and 
Obiectivlty will be the bases for future research activity by the 
student himself. 

Hand out the next worksheat (CI and C2) at the end of class. Briefly 
go over part A of CI with the class. Tell them that the next class 
will be used for helping with this activity, and to do as much as 
• possible at home before the class. These .self-instructional worksheets 
have been tested In individualiied labsi they should be self- 
eseplanatory. You will be able to help those who do not fathom the 
assignment in the next class period. 



UUIT 2 v:OilKSl!KKT U 



ilUW DO HOCIAL *^CIHNT1HTJ]' WUKK? 



1. Survii^a to Kociety" Ki^^jcJ the following pnrngrapli?; nnu .iunwi^r the 
qiiffitiuns tluit refur to tiicm: 

"The nocial sclcncos are dusifined to bqtvo men as 
individuals and social beings. In one scn&e, ochievomcjnts 
in these fields mny never Ciqual those in natural scioncos, 
where workers d^pund on predictable outcomes. However, 
c\'cn physical scientists catinot be sure of their universe 
Par, 1 and its laws. Meanwhile, in the study of human relationships, 
inore prGcise instruraents of research are bringing social 
scientists closer to plotting accurate trends and inaking 
CDrrect predictions about hmnan behavior in the tisass. 

It has been stated many times that man as a developer 
of power and technology stands close to Godj but as a 
social animal he ranks much further down the scale* Even 
lower animals do not kill for the sheer purpose of killing. 
Par* 2 The gap threatens to grow wider between man's scientific 
progress and his arrangements to regulate his changing 
social climate and interrelationships. As modern man surveys 
the innumerable problems with which he is faced, he is struck 
by the fact that the bulk of them are in the social realm J- 

( Enc3^clope d 1 a Am e r i c a n a ) 

a* Define research , pre' ^ iction , and law (Par. 1) 



b. Why is it hard for social scientists to predict outcomes of human 
relationships? (Par. 1 and 2) 



2, The tools and techniques of behavioral scientists: Read the follow^g 
paragraphs and answer the questions that refer to them: 

"Behavioral scientists seek to research and collect 
data in an obJectlve» scientific way, rather than to 
rely on the documentary practices generally emplpyed 
by economists and historians. The behavioral disciplines 
have acquired a wide array of tools and techniques, 
ranging from electrical devices to mdasute and record 
p^j.^ 3 brain activity, to psychological tests: 6f attitudes and 

personality, tests of learning and social interaction, 
interview surveys and polls, statistical procedures, and 
the application of Instruments such as recording devices - 
and computers." 

( The En c yclope dia Americana) 




"Some nspcx'ts of soriuiy are well ^nown to must people, 
and almoHt cvaryone has BomQ Hpt'cJnlUud knowlcnlga of a 
Buclal aituntions a fnmny, a work ncjCtinR, or a life- 
Par- 4 style. The soclologifiL is renpuctful of thifi cnnmion- 

scnse knowledge, and he oftGn depends upon it--for instance, 
by interviewing people to loarn nbout their cxperionces nnd 
intarprpcations . However, coiTimon=HenHe undorytnndlngs are - 
of ten fragmentary and uncritical.... Sociological refe^orcb tries 
to be more critical and more systematic than commnn-scnse . 

(Broom and Scl^nick, Soci^lo^az) 

Define data, objective, and common-sense (with help of a dictionary) 



b. List the tools and Cechniques mentioned " in^ Par . 3 used to research 
and collect data in an objective, scientific way: 

(1) W 

(2) , (7) 

(3) C8) 

(4) (9) ; 

(5) (10) ^ 



How does knowledge based on cornmon-sense differ from the knowledce 
gained through social scientific methods? (Par. 4) 



3. The imagination of the social scientist: Read the following paragraphs 
and answer the questions that refer to them* 

"Nowadays men often feel that their private lives 
are -a series of traps. They sense that within their 
everyday worlds, they cannot overcome their troubles, 
and in this feeling , they are often quite correct: What 
ordinary men arc directly aware of and what they' try to 
Par. 5 do are bounded by the private orbits in which they live; 

their visions and their powers are limited to the close-up 
scenes of job, family, neighborhood; in other mllieuK, 
they move vicariously and remain spectators* And the morr 
aware they become ^ however vaguely, of ambitions and of 
threats which transcend their immediate locales, the more 
trapped they seem to feel, 

,*,The sociological imagination enables its possessor 
to understand the larger historical scene in terms of 
its! meaning for the Inner life and the external 
career of a variety of individuals. It enables 
him to take into account how individuals, in the 
Pur. 6 welter #pf their daily eKpcrlence, often become 

falsely conscious of their social positions • Within 



3u 



UNIT 2 W0KKSIII:ET B (CONTINUED) , 

* • ■ . / ■ * ■ 

that waiter, tho frnniGWork of modGrn society is 
sought, and within that f ramuwork the paychologiys 
of a variety of mun and women nre formulated, • 

The first fruit of this imagination—and the 
first lesson of the social acience that embodies it- 
is the idea that the individual can understand his 
own" experience and gauge his own fate only by locating 
himself within his period, that he can Know his own 
;! chances in life only by becoming aware of those of all ^ 

Par. 7 individuals in his circumstances. In many ways it is 
a terrible lesson; in many ways a^magnif icent one. 
We do not know the limits of man's capacity fo% supreme 
effort or willing degradation, for agony or glee^ for 
pleasurable brutality or the sweetness of reason. But in 
our time we have come to know that the limits of 'human 
nature' are f rlghteningly broad. We have come to know 
that every individual lives, from one generation to the 
X nextt in some soeletyf that he lives out a biography, and 

that he lives it out within some historical sequence. By the 
fact of his living he contributes,, however minutely j to the 
shaping of this society* and to the course of its history, 
< even as he is made by society and by its historical push 

and shove. " 

(C. Wright Mills, The Sociolofilral Imagination ) 

a. In your own words, explain what the sociological imagination allows 
its possessor to understand: 



b. How can knowledge gained from social science help you live more 
effectively in hlstory^^LXiOCTk^up effective in dictionary.) 
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ArPHOPRIATE hmA SUREM ENT PR INCIPLES TOR WOI<KSHKi;f 

elf-dlreetodnussi oconomy, o^'lglnnllty , suitability ^ 
OPERATIONAL D EFINITIONS OF MEASUREMENT PRINCIPLES 

1. Economy (la, bj 2a(l), (2), (3) | 2^; 3a, b) 

(4) The aelectlon of response makes its point with a rnlnitnuni 
of words, is not redundant, and is sufficient to satisfy 
the purpose. , . 

(3) The selection of response may be redundant, wordy, and\ 
incomplete^ but It does point towards a satisfactory ^ 
fulfillment of the purpuse* \^ 

(2) The response must be limited both Irt length and kind in iordei 
to make further work possible. ' 

(1) The response is Inadequate to a degree which calls for 
tutorial intervention to help the practice of brevity and , 
clarity in statement, 

i 

2. Originality (3b) 

(4) The selection of response shows originality in tha statement 
of ideas and e^ajnples given. 

(3) The selection of response reflects previous model answers 
given to class, but is adequate in light of question being 
asked, 

(2) The sa4ection of response is stereotyped to a degree that 
reflects a lack of seriousness In the attempt to answer 
questions in an independent manner. 

(1) The response is Inadequate to a degree which calls for 
tutorial intervention to help individual think of 
meaningful responses. 

3* Suitability (all answers on worksheet) 

(4) The selection of response is appropriate for the nature of th 
question. = 

(3) The selection of response is not exactly suited to the'^ature 
of the question, but it demonstrates an attempt to logically 
respond. * ^ 

(2) The ^aelectlon of response is unsuitable to question posed In 
a degree that shows misunderstanding of the question. 

(1) The response is Inadequate to a degree which calls for 

tutorial into ventlon to review student's cnmprehenslon of 
the unit activity and workshDetB, 



m 2 WOrailT B 'HOW DO miAl mmiLUs mm 
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b(l) ,. 
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NA 
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UNIT TVnMt Determining Face and Establishing Evidence 



Gantrlc skill objtctlvesi 

1, Laarnl^g to distinguish between fact and opinion* 

2. laaralng t© dstermlne facts that will serve am evidence to 
validate a clala# 



Procedural skill obj actives i 
Above 



Concepts developed i 



1* fact 
\ 2« evidence 
\ 3. opinlom 



Prerequisite procedural skills i 

1. Inferring from data« 

2* Ability to relate personal life 
experience in written form« 

Prerequisite concepts^ 

1» data 

2, objective 



Readings and/or raquired supplemental materials i 
Only Worksheets CI and C2 



General description of unit activity (i.e,, what the student does) s 

The purpose of unit #^/activlty is to focus the student on the nature 
of factj and what establishing evidence mems. The best approach we have 
foimd is this preliminary ijSll activity. Review the Worksheets CI and C2 
in class; allow students wBo\aven*t finished to complete their worksheets 
while you go over indlviduSl qb^stions from CI and C2 with the class as a group i 

Ask individual students , to share their answers and their reasoning 
which led to the answer. 



Teacher responsibilities and suggestions for instructori 

Stress the role of factual statUMts and evidence in developing an 
objectivity that can be shared in common. ?et> remind the students that 
cultural analysis has room for opinion statements , if these opinions grow 
from careful inferences derived from facts that could be found by another 
person, ? "% 

This activity Is the foundation for the articulation of reasoned judgmenti 
that will be ude by students as they develop their own research project and 
defend the results they feel they have achieved, Tlie more you can bring the 
reasoning of each student to an in-class articulation, the better results you 
will see frra them later. 



EKLC 



Work to be handed In/cvaluatcds 

Worksheets CI and C2. These workshaets have objective answers In 
aome cases (1.8*, Is the statement factual or opinion?), but Part C 
of CI, and the whole of C2 will be graded according to one of the criteria 
of Self-Dlrectednesa, that of suitability . 



TIMl FOR CLASSROOM PRESENTATION/EXPLANATIONS: 
Tllffi FOR STUDENT COtffLETION OF WOK: 



/ 



Introduction to neKt assignment 
at end of clasi. 
Allow most of period for students to 
complete worksheets in class ^ or correct 
. ttiem, 

Tllffi FOR CLASSROOM MVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF WOMCi Direct attention of all studentSp : 

even those not finished, to 
aample reviews* Use entire class 
for review, except for introduction 



How does this unit relate to previous and future work| to next assignnient, 

PREVIOUS I This unit involves the sturfant in the thinking processes of social / 
scientists as they observe phenomena and make descriptive statements P 
and judgments. It builds on the previous units in its contdnuationi 
in a more active manner ^ of the discussion of objectivity and data 
gathering, = . 

FUTURE: The process of making informed ^ objective judgments Is begun here 
as a formal class activity^ for which the student is accountablS* 
this will help him perform these operations more responsibly 
when he is doing hie independent project. 



UNIT 3 WORKSHl'lilT CI ^ WHAT IS A FACT? 

A. When we think critically about the world and our experiencei we base 
our thlhklng on knowledge^ KnQwlGdge Is based on fact . 

Question Xi What is a fact? (Write your understanding in the space below.) 

/ — — ~ 



Answer ll 



•SSSU9S siq jO 

sueattt qDfqA ^patg^^SA AxtAj^osLqo sq ueo 3eq5 tuTqqamoi s^ y ^ *q^ 

(•D3a *Suftasj *93se3 *SUTJtsq ^aqifs) sssuat jnoX jo Xqu^e^jto aqq ^ 
qaj^ ui*iou^ (uoT3©n3ts *iutip**Dexd ^uosjtad) iuxq^^nos sf 53^J V *^ 

•SDt^^TJta^DBJwqD asaqq seq q3B| y 



Question 2% Which of these statements could be called a statement of fact? 

1, The flower Is pretty. " , 

2, The flower has yellow petals and has a three inch stem. 
. 3. The flower can cause hay--fever in some people. 

4. The flower is a gentle creature. 



*XxsAT33srqo squema^B^s Su-p-jasj Ajjma qouues Xsqa qnq 
*s3uaiua3B^s SuttmJ q^T^ mm x^wmfp j o aaage ues axdo3£ •Suxqqamos qnoqw 
Xaaj a/^ Moq. st uoTUxdo ^tioxuxdo jo fquamaaw^s saw ^ pue j sauame^Bqg 



•S3Uamxaad« jadoad aqq qax^ uaAOjdsTp AO paxjTJa^ ubd ^suoXub 
^ Xq XT©AT333Lqo p^jflfA sq UfD 3 'xen^DBj aae £ puw g equsma^B^s 



0 or F 



B. In the list which follows, some of the scintGnces are statamcnts of fact , 
and others are atatoments of opinion . Indicate to which clnas you think 
each statement belongs by placing F for fact or an 0 for ppinion in 
p the space provided. 

■ * ■ " .- ■ 

1* The moon has a surface of brittle rock. 

2* The space-race between the U.S. and Russia will cause World War III. / 
3* The winiter of the Miss U.S.A. contest was beautiful, 

4. The Indians are better off today than they were before the white men 
came to ^erica. . 

5. The average height of persons in China has increased several inches 
since 1800. 

6, Bread tastes better in 1978 than it did in 1970. 

7, Jimmy Carter has been a giood president, 

8. Julius Caesar wrote a book about his wars in Gaul, 

9, She has more endurance in cross-country running than he does, 

10. Crises often bring out the quality of caring for others in people. 

11. All cOTiffliunlsts in the United States are traitors to this country, 

12. Joe^ Morgan of the Cincinnati Reds is a better fielder at second base 
than David Cash of the Montreal Expos. 

13. No one has ever played tennis as well as Jimmy Connors, 

14* Movies are better than ever. ^ 

15, Some voters would like to see the terms in off lee of eongressraen 
lengthened, 

C. Making descriptive factual statements. 

A fact is something that can be objectively verified by anyone through 
their senses. ' , 

If we want someone to accept a statement we make as a factual statementi 
we must be descriptive *so that he can experience it as a fact, . 

Question li Wiat is a better faictual statement? 

a. He was fair to all his students? or 

b. He gave each student the opportunity to write what each knew 
about the subject?* 



■1, 



AnWeri h is the answar because It describes a situation thnt can be obiec- 
\ tively verifiod (whether an opportunity was or was not provided each 
\ student to write what he knew about the subject.) 



Question 2i V^at li a better factual itatement? 



a« He was well-dressed? or 

b. He wore a plain blue shirt and blue-and-white strij^ed pants? 



Answer: b^ Is the answer because It describes what he 


wore* 


This can be 


objectively verified J and then a judgment of 


taste 


can be made by ^ 


another , person. 






does not allow the other person to see the 


facts. 


thus make his 


own Judgment of taste. 







D* Indicate below which of the two statements of a situation provide the best 
description to allow another person to judge whether the statement is faetua 
Place the letter x next to the sentence with the best descriptlbn* 



la* The atudents seemed relaxed as they studied outaide under trees on 
the large lawn,- « 

Ibp The students all sat on the lawni under trees ^ with books in front 
ofr them, 

2a, The art complex is made of reinforced concrete, with skylights of 
uftbreakable glass* 

^2b, The art complex appears to be a permanent /itructure* 

^3a, The library casts a knowledgeable shadow* 

_3b* When I pass ' the library It makes me/ think of knowledge. 

4a, The campus la planned so that the jtrees, shrubs, and open grassy 
spaces provide students with a vi^w of nature and places to rest* 

^4b, The c^pus Is a lesson In harmony/ between man and his natural sur-- 

roii^dlngs. / 

5a. His ^oice resonanted with maturi^ty and sophistication rarely found 
in students, -. j ' 

_5b* His voiceMrew the attention o^ many students and what he said many 
agreed with* j ' 

_6a* He admitted that he only Vas ^n his office as ah advisor four hours 
a ^eek, 

6b. He was frank about his duties 

7a. She gaged out the window at her dead garden, 

_7b* She seemed depressed and dle.tracted at the inevitability of death in 
nature, / 

^Sa. He is a large man, ,/ 

8b. He is 6 feet tall and weighs 210 pounds.-^ 




^ ^9s. He appeared unprepared for the occaslont ' 

^9b* He came to fik the leaRy sink wl thou t any toolst 

10a. He Interrupted the speech by stating the speaker had exceeded hie 

five minute limit. \ ^ 

10b, He Immediately took coritrolKof the situation. 

E. Describing facts in a personal expWlence. 

When you relate a factual ,experlence\f rom your om\ life to someone , he will 
see your experience as factual if you^an be adequately descriptive in your 
report . , , \ 

1, Think of a personal achievement from yourXpast and give a 

report of it to someone:. (The achievement\can be in sports i ichool, 
workj art, helping at home, facing sltuatiana with courage^ anything 
yju feel proud of having done.) \ 



For example: I am proud of having finished a long distance race. 
What was your personal achievement (answer below) i ^ 



Personal achievement* 



Now, reflect on your past personal achlvement. Visualise yourself doing it, 

2, Write five descriptive factual statements about your personal achivement 
(below) I " 

(a) 

Cb) • 

(c) • 

Cd) . 



UrllT 3i WOUKBUKliT C I -. ANSWISKa' ■ . 

"m tl»c list which follows, jiomc of the ocmtunccs nre scatcmentu of l^ct, 
and others are statt^n^nts of opinion. ImUcnte to which, class you think 
each ntntement hclonss by placing on, F for fact or an 0 for opin.cm in 
the space provided. 

1, The'i!®on^a£^B Burface of brittle rock._ 

_^ t. 11 c an^ WimQia will fCause World War III* 

2* Tlie spaee'-race between tno U*9* ana Kussia wiAA ^v*» - 

3. The winner of the Wise U.S.A. eontest was beautiful* 

4. The Indians are better oft today than they were before, the white men 
came to Ameriea. , 

5. Th^^average heiaht of persons In China has increased several inches 
^nce 1800. - • ' . 

6. Bread tastes better in 1978 than 'it did in 1970. 

7. Jimmy Carter has been a good president. 

8. JuliQS Cae^ij^rote'a book about his wars In Gaul. 

9. She has more' endurance in cross-country running than he does. 

•ll Crises ^ftcn bring out the quality of carins for others in people. . 

All coimunists in. the United States are traitors to this country. 

Joe >brgan of th6. Cinainnati Reds is a better fielder at second base 
than David Cash of the Montreal Expos. 

13* Ko one has ever played tennis as well as Jimy Connors. , ' 

14. Movies are better than ever. 

15. Some voters would like to see the terms in office of Congressmen 
4 Isngthened, - 

y^v^np descriptive factual gtatenients > 

A fact is something t4t can "be objectively verified by anyone through 
their senses* 

If we want someone to accept a statement we make as -If^ statement 
we must be descriptive so that he can eKperience it as a tact. 

Question 3". l^at is a better factual, statement? 

a. He was fair to all his- students? or . ' 

b. He gave each student the opportunity to write what each 
knew about the subject? • 



11. 
12. 



Answerj b is the answer because it dcscrlbus a situation, that can be Mm 
tivoly verlfiad (whether an opRortunicy was or was not provided eacb 
student to write what he Knew ,ab0^t the lubject.) 



Question 2 1 What ii a better factual Istatewentl 

a. He was well-dressed? oe , 

He wore a plain blue shirt and blue-and-white striped pants? 



Answers b is the answer because it describes what he wore, This "n be 

objectively verified, and then a judEraent of taste can be, made by 
another person, — • • 

a does not allow the other person to see the facns, thus makB his 
own judgment of tmste, , . 



X 



Indicate below which of the two statereents of a- situation provide the best 
deseti^tlon to allow another person to^Judge whether the statement is factual. 
Place the letter X next to the sentencl with the best description. 

The students seemed relaxed as they studied outside under trees on 

,the large lawn. 

_^ lb. The students all sat on the lawn, under trees, with books in front 

of thsm* ' 

_2a: The art conplex is nade of reinforced concrete, with skylisbte of 
unbreekabla glass* • ' ^ - 

2b. The art coroplex appears to be a permanent structure. 

3a. The library casts a knowledgeable shadow.' 
~3b. When I pass the library it makes me think of knowledge. 

The campus is planned so . that the trees, shrubs, and open grassy 
~ spactis provide students with a view of nature, and places to rest. 

^ftb. The campus Is* a lesson In-harmony between man and his natural sur- 

roundingi* . 
/ sa. His voice resonanted with iwturlty and sophistication rarely found 
in students* 

^ 5b. His voice drew the attention of many students, and what he said many 

agreed with, • 
[ 6a. ne.admlttcd that he only was in his office as an advisor four hours 
a woek. 



6b, Ha was frank about Ms duties,. 



7a. She gnsjd out the window at hut dead guTdm* 

7b, She secmcid depressed and distracted at the incvrtobillty o| death in 
nature. ...-=^" 



8a» He is *a laruc nian, 

8b. He is 6 feet tall and weicbB 210 pounds. 

9a* He appoared unprepared for the oecasion. 

9b. He came to fix the leaky sink without any tools^ 



lOa, He Interrupted the speech by stating the speaker had exceGded his 
. five lalnute limiCf 

10b. He Immediately took control bf the situation. 



Dcseriblng facts in a personal experienda. 

When you relate a factual experience from your o\m llfft to someone, he will 
eee your eHperience as factu al if you can be adequately descriptive in your 
report. 

Question 5: Th^nk of a personal achlevetnent from your past^ and give a 
report of It to someone, (The achievement can be in sports* .school 
. • work, art, helping at home, facing situations with courage, anything 
you feel proud of having done.) - 



For exaiaple: I am proud of having finished a long distance race. 



l^hat was your^ personal achievement (answer below) 




MoW| reflect on your past personal achievement. Remember yourself doing 
it. Try to picture yourself doing it. 

Write five descriptive factual Statements about your personal achievement 
(below): 



UNIT 3 WORKSHEET C2 



ESTABLISHING EVIDENCE 



Evidence im defined aa the facts by which proof or pro bability max be 
established . 

~ (The American Herltaga Dictionary) 

People search for evidence to prove notions they hive about thlnge* 

1. A lawyer seektf evidence to prove his client innocent of tax evasion* 

2. A biologist seeks evidence to prove cancer is caused by a virus. 

* 3. A historian seeks evidence to prove that Germany atarted World War 1, 

4. An archaeologist seeks evidence to prove that the pot he found belongs 
^ / " to the Greek culture* 

5. An anthropologist seeks evidence to provft that the skeleton he found 
conies from the Paleozoic Age- 

Evidence is a fact that proves or makes probable the Idea you seek to 
establish. Thus, evidence means thati 1) you must have an idea that you 
wish to demonstrate to yourself and/or other people; and 2) you have to 
find facts that help you prove the Idea. " 

Facts are just facts; evidence is a fact used to support an Idea. k 

A. Below are Ideas that a person wishes to prove. Four facts are .listed under 
each idea. Select the fact or facts which can serve as evidence of thi 
idea. Then explain why they can serve as evidence to provg.th^ idea. 



Example ^ 

Idea 91% The eggs in the refrigerator are rotten. 

Fact 1: I became 111 after eating one.: 

Fact 2: When broken open, a sulfur smell comes out. 

Fact 3: The refrigerator was not working for two days while 

the eggs were Inside. 
Fact 4 1 The eggs when scrambled and cooked ^ do not have the 

consistency they usually have. 

Answer: Facts 2 and 4 are the facts that make' the idea the eggs 
are rotten probable. 

Reason: Past experience by many people shows that a sulfur smell 

comes out of rotten eps. Bad eggs do not cook with the same 
consistency as a good^eggs experience shows. 

Something else may. have caused your sickness. You cannot 

be sure the eggs- are bad just because the refrigerator did not 

work. You must test the *eggs them^-elves. 



Idea #2 The electric light bolb In the hall' ay is burnt out. 

i Fact It When I throw the switch on it does not light. 

/ Fact 2 1 There Is a wire coming out of the wall near the switch, 

' Fact 3 1 l^en I try the bulb in another socket It does not work. 

Fact 4i The. bulb's glass is discolored and its filament is melted, 



^swer : 



Rcason(for 02) i 



Idea tf3 The stoaa axe I found in the mud along Lhe lakuaide was iMidQ by 
Indians , 

Fact li Writing on the handle Is In a language used by Indians, 

Fact 2: Indians lived on this land In the past. 

Fact 3i The axe was found by a skeleton. 

Fact 4 1 The axe Is large and heavy enough to be used for a weapon* 
Answer ■ 



Reasoni 



Idea 0^ The dance Mary did at her Uncle's wedding was an ancient dance 
from Poland, 

Fact 1: Mary and her uncle are Polish, 

Fact 2: I asked the woman sitting next to me who said it was an 

anclert Polish dance. 
Fact 3i At Polish weddings the ancient dances of Poland are often 

performed. 

Fact 4* I had never seen such a dance before. 
Answer : 



Reasons 



Idea #5 The physics book I just bought has the mojt authoritative information 
in nuclear physics. 

Fact If There are chapters on Einstein^ Neils Bohrp and other modern 
physicists. 

Fact It The book was published by Harvard University last year. 
Fact 3r The leading magaEine on science wrote a review of it which 

said it contains the most recent knowledge about nuclear physics 
Fact 4: The chapters on nuclear physics are by the foremost ^ 

scientists in the field. 

Answers 



Reasons 



Fact li 
Fact 2; 
Fact 3; 

Fact 4: 

Answer I 



She wns driven to and from the test by her father. 
She ran into a stop sign while taking thti test. 
She had only driven a cor by hernelf once before taking 
the test. 

She faired every part of the test except starting the encine 



Reason : 



Idea in Marilyn Monroe was inarried to Arthur Miller, the playwright* 

Fact li The marriage was described in a Movie Fan Magazine, 
Fact 2i Job DiMaggio spoke of the marriage during a television talk 
show * 

Fact 3; A copy of the marriage certificate is nn file in the archive 
Fact Arthur Miller wrote of the marriage in his autobiography. 

Answer : 



Reason! 



Idea #8 The football game was played more roughly, and with more unsports- 
manlike conduct, than any game this year* 

Fact 1: The coach said this was the case. 

Fact 2: More personal fouls (unsportsmanlike conduct) were called 

than any game this year. 
Fact 3i Movies of the game showed numGrous fights after each play. 
Fact ^: I had my arm broken in it. 

Answer : 



Reason i 



Idea #9 The parade'^ had fifteen floats with clowns on each^ 



Fact li Thd inorning paper described the parade. 

Fact 2f The Association of Clowns held a dinner last night where 

:hls was mentioned . - , 

Fact 3* /l witnessed this at the parade. 

Fact 4-/ The plans for the parade listed the personnel on each float. 
Answer/i 



UNIT 3 V/OUKSilKET C2 



ESTABLISHING DVinKNCE 



EvldcjncL* is diif In^d as tluj f nctH hy which proof or ^uhnhlllt^ mny hu 
C!fijt/ il>i I fihed ■ 

(The Aincrlcnn Haritagc Dictionary) 

People Hc^arch for evidence to prove notions they hava about things* 

1. A lawyer seeks evidence to prove his client Innocent of tax evasion. 
2t A biologist "^eks evidence to prove cancer in caused by a virus. 
3, A historian seeks evidence to prove that Germany started World War I* 
4* An archaeologist seeks evidence to prove that the pot he found belongs 

to the Creek culture. 
5. An anthropologist seeks evidence to prove that the skeleton he found 

comes from the Paleozoic Age, 

Evidence is a fact that proves or tnakes probable the idea you seek to 
establish. Thus, evidence means that: 1) you must have an idea that you 
wish to demonstrate to yourself and/or other people; and 2) you have to 
find facts that help you prove the idea. 

Facts are just facts; evidence is ^ fact used to suppor t an idea . 

A. Below are ideas that a person wishes to prove. -Four facts are lis ted under 
each Idea* Select the fact or facts which can serve as evidence of the 
idea. Then explain why they can serve as evidence to prove the idea. 



Example 

Idea ffli The eggs in the refrigerator are rotten. 

Fact li I became 111 after eating one. 

Fact 2: When broken open, a sulfur smell comes out. 

Fact 3: The refrigerator was not working for two days while 

the eggs were inside. 
Fact 4 1 The eggs when scrambled and cooked, do not have the 

consistency they usually have. 

Answer: Facts 2 and 4 are 'the facts that make the idea the eggs 
are rotten probable^ 

Reason: Past experience by marly people shows that a sulfur smell 

comes out of rotten eggs. Bad eggs do not cook with the same 
' consistency as a good egg, experience shows. 

Something else nay have caused your sickness. You cannot 

be sure the eggs are bad just because the refrigerator did not 

work* You must test the eggs themselves. 



Idea 02 The electric light bulb in the hallway is burnt out. 

Fact 1: When 1 throw the switch on it do^s not light, 
FacFTl~ There is a wire coming out of theNwall near the switch. 
Fact 3i I'Hicn I try the bulb in another sockpt it. does not work. 
Fact 4: The bulb's glass is discolored and its filament is melted, 

, Ajisweri Fact 4 \ . 



RaaKon(for //2) Of tha f5uvcrnl fncts. U is the most scientific 
in thpt the bulb itself is studied. None of the other Jncts 
refer to the conditlDn of the bulb. 

Idea l?3 ^/The stone oxa I found in the mud along the lakeside was made by 
Indians. 

Fact 1: Writing on the handle Is In a language used by Indians, 
Fact 2 1 IndianB lived on this land In the past* 
Fact 3s The axe was found by a skeleton. 

Fact k% The axe is large and heavy enough to be used for a weapon. 
Answers Facts 1 and 2* 



Reasons Fact 1 is linguistic evidence that points to an Indian 
tribe' thus, a sign that the axe may have been made by Indians, 
Fact 2 makes it possible that Indians made the axe in that environment. 

Idea ik the dance Wary did at her Uncle's wedding was an ancient dance 
from Poland, 

Fact Is Mary and her uncle are Polish. 

Fact 1% I asked the woman sitting next to me who said it was an 

ancient Polish dance* 
Fact 3i At Polish weddings the ancient dances of Poland are often 

perfoTTned^ 

Fact 4: I had never seen such a dance before* 



Answer : 



Facts 2 and 1 in that order. 



Reasons There is a likelihood that the dance is Polish and ancient 
because of Fact 2, Fact 1 tnakes it even more likely that Mkry 
danced such a dance, ' ' 

Idea Ob The physics book 1 just bought has the most authoritative information 
in nuclear physics. 

Fact 1: There are chatters on Einstein, Neils Bohr, and other modern 

physicists, . 
Fact 2s The book was published by Harvard University last ye"*^ 
Fact 3: The leading magazine on science wrote a review of it which 

said it contains the tnost recent knowledge about nuclear physics. 
Fact 4: The chapters on nuclear physics are by the foremost 

scientists in the field, 

Answeri Facts 4 and 3 In that order. 



Reason! Knowledge In fait 4 that the foremost nuclear physicists 
wrote chapters in the book is" the best evidence; face 3 can be 
trusted, tpo, as it Is the leading scientific mngazine. 



Idua Ob ThQ girl wlio fiiilud thu driving lui^u did nut know liow to drlvo. 



Fnct li She was drivan to nnd from thu tent by bar father. 
Fact 2: She rnn into a slop sign while tuking the test. 
Fact 3i She had onlv driven a car by hursclf once before takinc 
the test. 

Fact 4l She failed every part of the cast except starting the engine. 
Answer I ^'^^^ ^ 



Heason: The results of the objective lamination in all Its parts, 
is the best evidence. In each of Che other facts, she may still 
have been able to drive* 

Idea tl Marilyn Monroe was married to Arthur Miller, the playwright. 

Fact 1^ The marriage was described in a Movie Fan MagaEine, 

Fact 2i Joe DiMaggio spoke of the marriage during a television talk 

show, w 
Fact 3i A copy of the marriage certificate Is on file in the archives. 
^ Fact 4: Arthur Miller wrote of the marriage in his autobiography. 

Answer: Facts 3 and 4 in that order, - 



Reasoni Fact 3 is hard, legal evidence. Fact 4 can be believed^, 
because Arthur Miller is a public figure of sound reputation, and 
his word can be accepted as probably true in fact 2, Joe Dimaggio, 
is not a direct party to the marriage. 
Idea #8. The football game was played more roughly, and with more unsports- 
manlike conduct, than any game this year. 

Fact 1^ The coach said this was the case. 

Fact 2: More perspnal fouls (unsportsmanlike conduct) were called 

than any game this year. ^ ^ 

Fact 3i Movies of the game showed numerous fights after each play. 
Fact 4" I arm broken in it. 

Answer: Fact 2 



Reason- Fact 2 is based on the actual count and comparison of fouls 
in all games this year. Fact 1 is opinion, as Is fact 4, even though 
it is my arm. Fact 3 does not compare all games. 

Idea #9 The. parade had fiftieen floats with clowns on each. 
Fact 1: The morning paper described the parade. 

Fact Zi The Association of Clowns held a dinner last night where 

this was mentioned. 
Fact 3: 1 witnessed this at the parade. 

Fact 4: The plans for the pariiJe listed the personnel on each float. 
Answer: Facta 3 and 4 equally. . 

Reason- Fact 3 is personal testimony which one can trust (though it . 
Is eood to check it with oth^r eyewitnesses)* Fact 4 is the formal plane 



UNIT 3 WOIIKSHEET CI WHAT IS A FACT? 

APPROPRIATE bfEASUREMKNT PRINCIPLES F OR WORKS HEEI 

Self^directedness i suitability 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF MEASUREMENT PRINCIPLES: 

Suitability (all answers on worksheet) 

(4) - The selection of response is appropriate for the nature of the 
question* 

(3) » The selection of response is not exactly suited to the nature 

of the question^ but it demonstrates an attempt to logically 
respond, 

(2) - The selection of response is unsuitable to question posed in 

a degree that shows misunderstanding of the question* 

(1) - the response is inadequate to a degree which calls for 

tutorial intervention to review student's comprehension of _ 
the unit activity and worksheet* 



mU 3 WOESllEET CI IfflAT IS A FACT? 



W0IIKSHEET QUESTIONS/ 


SELF-DIEECTEDEES 


SCORE 




PROCEDURES 


Suitability 




AP 


PP 






A 1 ■ 














KEY 


















B 1 
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NA - Not 
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Ml 3 WOESHEET Cr M IS A' FACT? 



WORKSHEET QUESTIONS/ 
PIOCEDURIS 


SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 


SCORE 
AP PP I 


Suitabillcy 


- .- — ^ 






- - • • 








4b ■ 
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UNIT 3 WORKSHEET C2 ESTABLTSHING EVIDENCE 



APPROPRIATE MEA P"BT-Nf^NT PRTNCIPLES FOR WORKSHEET 
Self-directedness: suitability 

PP^^^r2^^i^T_J^FTwTTT^^ of mf:asurement principles 

Suitabllicy (all answers on work-sheet) 

The selection of response Is appropriate for the nature of the 
question* 

The selection of response Is not exactly suited to the nature 
of the question, but it demonstrates an attempt to logically 
respond. 

The selection of response is unsuitable to question posed in 
a degree that shows misunderstanding of the question* 

The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for 
tutorial intervention to review student's comprehension of 
the unit activity and worksheet • 



\ 



UNIT 3 WOESHEET C2 ESmiSHING EVIDENCE 



WORKSHEET QUESTIONS/ 


1 

SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 


SCORI ''• 


PROCEDURES 


Suitability 
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l^T^IT 4, Part 1 IDEAS Mm RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SCIEHCE BLUM/SPANGKHL 



UNIT TITLE: 



Certain Kinds of Questions Lend to Cerrain Kinds of Facts. 



Generle skill objectives: 

To learn the types of facts developad by different kinds of questions, 



Procedural skill objectives i 

1, To learn the basic question 
t* types i who, what, where, 
vheni hows ^nd why, and 
the kinds ot fact developed 
through these questions* 

2* To learn when a certain kind of 
question should be asked in a 



Prerequisite procadural skills i 
1, Inferring from data, 

2* Ability to relate personal life 
experience in written form. 



logical development of facts. 




Concepts developed: Prerequisite concepts i 

' i. quest iorinljig 1^ fact 

2* - avidence 






Readings and/or required supplementar materials i 

Worksheet D 1 ^ . ^^^^^ 




General description of unit activity (l^e,, what the student does): 



The student Icompletes the/^rksheet at home for Unit 4* Part 1, and 
reviews his ans^rs TnNa geMral class discussion. ^ The object of the unit 
activity is to jpround t^^^^udent in the use' of certain questions for the 
development of 'Certain fadte. Thus, in Section B and C of Worksheet Dl^ 
the reasoning of each student should be brought out- 

This activity should ^take only 30 minutes. If the students are slow In 
grasping the ideas, use the whole period for Worksheet Dlt As the story 
writing activity of Seotion C is a mastei^ test of the concepts taught, you 
may have the class cfeate a group story on the blackboard | stress the kind and 
order of questions asked in^ order to make a thorough and logical story. 



Tiacher responsibilities and .auggestions for Instructors 



Link the exercise in Worksheet Pl to the long range goals of the class In 
,^our conversation, the naed to ask specif Ic^ types of questions In the 

gtudent*s Inaependent. research project In order to gather the types of Infomatlon 
that will make a BOlid study. ' ^ 



/ 



Co,ncentrate on demonstrating how some questions should precede others In ^ 
order to logically ^evelop evidence. I.e., 'why' questions come after the 'what, 
•hewi* and 'when' questions have been explored. ^ J 



Try to compictc Dl In ;30 mlnucci,. bo that you can go ovcr'^ 02 ' In^the 
mmm period, ^ . 



V««jrk to be handed In/evaluatedi 

Worksheet Dl at the completion of period. The worksheet will 
hm graded ae.cordlng to the criterion of suitability under SELF-DIRECTEDNESS, 



lim FOR CLASSROOM PRESENTATION/EXPIRATIONS I Intersperse- explanations with 

discussion. ^ 

TIHl FOR STUDENT COMPLETION OF WORKr D<riSo¥~pe^ to work whlle^ 

review Is taking place. Everyone should 
attend together. 

Tllffi FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF WORKi 30 mlnutes| the full hours If 

necessary. 



How does this unit relate to previous and future worki 



PMVIOUS 



FUTURE I 



This unit begins to show the researcher in action. How questions 
a^e asked and the order 1^ which they are asked leads to the 
establishment of evidence that will satisfy the goals of the research 
projactp 

These question-asking eKercises are skill development in the basic 
element of research: a well-^formula ted question. 

In future units, the student will formulate his own broad research 
question and the smaller questions which will enable him to gather 
4ata and complete his project. 



EKLC 



UNIT k WORKSHEET Dl 



CIRTAIN KINDS OF QUESTIONS LEAD TO 
P CERTAIN KIN&S OF FACTS 



Events happen quickly In the world. In order to identify the facts in an 
experience J we can ask certain questions abQut the experience * 

Kind of Question Kind of Fact 

Who did it? ' person 

What Is it? What was done? event 

Wien did it occur? ^ tliQe 

Wiere did it occur? . plaqe 

How did it occur? process or manner 

Why did it occur? ^ reason 

Each of these questions can bring out details of an experience so that the 
experience becomes a set of facts* \ 

For examples If I won a race in a school track raeetp when 1 ask the above 
questions about the racej here are the facts I geti 

/ 

Who did It? I did, / 

Wiat is it? A one mil e^ race . VThat was done? I won . 

When did it occur? On June 15, 1977, at 4i30 p.m./ 

Where did it occur? At Manual High School athletic field in 

Louisvlllte^ Kentucky . / 
How did it occur? I caine from behind in the last/ quarter mile and 

passed tjie j^nner^s^^rom^ale 4nd Doss High_Schools ^ 
Why did it occur? I was in better^hysical condition than they wer^ * 

Each of these statements are factual statements which can bfi objectively 
verified * Another person can check put these facts. (Even the why statement, 
that I was in better physical condition can be verified if there were endur- 
ance test records made before the race* Why statemsn;ts are always close to 
opinion, not fact* howeyer.) ^ 

Question 1: Think of the past achievement you wrote about in WorUsheet CI. 

Was it learning something difficult? Was it doing well in an 
athletic contest? Was it facing a situation with courage? What 
was the achievement? - , 

Write the personal achievement below* 



Now, ask the who, what, where, when, howj and why questions about the" 
personal achievement in order to bring out more facts about it. 

On the reverse side of this page put your factual answers opposite the 
questions. 



UNIT 4 WORKSHEET D 1 (CONTINUED) 

B. Practice In identifying whO t vhat> vhere > when» how, and why . 

Below are sentencea which are factual. Identify if they are a 
who, what, where, when, hoW| or why statement. A sentence rtiay have 

He mowed the front laim. 
She went shopping yesterday at Krogers* 
Tom had an accident on the Watterson 
when ^ EKpressway Friday afternoon around 1 ptm. 

- ! ----- , . _ _\ _ ^ ' Tv?o police officers were patrolling 

Main Street last night, 

2* They saw a fire at FriBhe-a Bowling 

■ . Alley, 4113 Main St., at 3i32 a, today, 

.- _ L _ .__ - / Firemen said the fire was confined to 

an office. 





7 




who. 


what. 


where 


who. 


what. 


where 


who. 


what. 


where 



4* • - The fire failed sto spread beyond the 

. office because its walls were fireproof. 

^* " . . ._ - Evidence of aison was found, 

6* ' Police said the thieves probably set the 

fire to hide the robbery. 



7* - - _ ■ - _ _- - The fire was started with oil soaked rags 

stuffed into a desk drawer, 

- ■ - . J Police discovered the evidence by sifting 

carefully through the' debris of the office. 

9' _ ^ The o^er of the building was contacted 

- " by the police to Identify suspects, ' 

♦ 

10' ^ : _ Mr. SMiuel Butler, owner of the bowling 

alley, identified two men who had been 
seen loitering near the office the day 
before the fire. 



I 
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UNIT 4 WORKSHEET D 1 (CONTINUED) 



Write a tcn-senLtince story, about an experience you had In the sunu^ar" of 
1^ using the whOs what, where, when , how, and why identifiers t6 guide 
your description. You may use more than one identifier In cons^ucting 
aach sentence (as in the sentencei In Part B) - 

Name Identifiers 



(who, what, where ^ 
whan I how* why) 



Kind 0f Facts Included 
In S^^tonce 
(pefson, event, tlmej 
place, process or 
/manner , reason) 




7. 



mt'S 4 wouKSiusyf d i (cowtuwedV 



-B. Practice in identifying who, what, where, when, howf and wh^. 

Below are sentences which are factual.' Identify if they are a 
who, what, where, when, how, or why statement. A sentence may 
have more than one identifier in it. 



who. 


what , 


where 


He r 


who. 


what , 


where 


She 


who. 


what » 


%here » 


Tom 



who, what, where, when Two police officers were patrolling Main Street 

last night, 

who, what, where, when They saw a fire at Frishe's Bowling Alley, 4113 

^ Main St., at 3i32 a.m. today. 

who, what, where Firemen said the fire was confined to an office < 



what, where, .why The fire failed to spread beyond the office 

^""■'^^ — — - . because its. walls were fireproof* 

^hat ^ ' Evidence of arson was found. 



who, what, why Police said the thieves probably set the fire 

— ~ Y\±d& the robbery* 

what , how, where The fire was started with oil soaked rags 

• stuffed into a desk drawer, 

who, what, how, where / Police discovered the evidence by sifting 

" ~ — ^ ■ " / carefully through the debris of the office, 

\ 

who, what The owner of the building was contacted by the 

~ — — — ~- police to identify suspects. 

who, what, where, whe n Mr . Samuel Butler, owner of the bowling alley, 

" — ^^g^^jf^gj jnen who had been seen loitering 

ne^r the office the day before the fire. 



UNIT 4 WORKSHEET D. 1 CERTAIH KINDS OF QUESTIONS 

LE^ TO CERTAIN KINDS OF FACTS 



ABPROPRIATE MEASUREMENT PRINCIPLES FOR WORKSHEET 
Self direetedness J auitabiilty 



OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF MEASURElffiNT PRINCIPLES 
Suitability (all answers on worksheet) 

(4) The selection pf response is appropriate for the nature of the question. 

(3) The selection of response is not exactly suited to the nature 

of the question, but it demonstrates an attempt to logically respond, 

(2) The selection of Response is unsuitable to question posed in a 
degree that shows misunderstanding of the question, 

(1) The response is Inadequate to a degree which calls for 

tutorial intervention to review student's comprehension of unit 
activity and worksheet. 
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UNIT TITLE: 



IDEAS AND RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Guiding Research with Questions 



BLUM/SPANGEHL 
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GenMlc skill objectlvess 

To forraulmta questions which can help give one dlreqtlon in answering 
ft broader question * and which can provide necessary and sufficient data 
for answering ^he broad question. 





procedural skill object Ives I 


Prerequisite procedural skills i- 






1* 


To use the various question 
types (who 1 what, etc.) In 
guiding consideration of a 
broader question. 


1, Ability to differentiate th^ kinds 
of Information which various kinds 
of questions develop. 




* 


2. 


To be able to develop a logical, 

thorough plan of questioning 

for answering a broader question. 







Concepts developed: 



Prerequisite concepts: 



1. 
2. 



logical questioning 
thorough questioning 



Readings and/or required supplemental Baaterlals: 

Worksheet D 2 



General description of unit activity (l*e.p what the student does) i 

The student completes the worksheet at home for Unit 4, Part 2, and 
reviews his answers in a general class discussion* The object of the 
unit activity is to give the student practice in developing questions which 
will gather the kinds of data he feels la necessary to thoroughly explore a 
question. This will help prepare him for designing his own research. 

This activity, which will be reinforced with later units, should take 
only 30 minutes, (You might want to make up more of this type of ptohlem 
to give the student for homework after the unit.) 



Teacher responsibilities and suggestions for Instructor i 

RCTlnd students that this activity (D 2) will relate directly to hie ^wn 
research plan in the future. 

Concentrate on the concept of thorouRhness In asking questions that will 
develop necessary and sufficient data to answer a broad question. 

Bring out the different kinds of questions, and orderlngs of questions asked 
by the students of the class for each coiroon problem, and infer the adequacy of 
each plan of questions, and how they could be augmented. 

Hand out Worksheet D 3 for homework* 



^otk to be handed In/Qvaluateds 

Worksheet D 2 at the completion of the period. 

The worksheet will be graded according to the criterion of eultabllit 
undar SELF-DIRECTEDNESS. — — 



rim FOR CLASSROra PRESENTATION/EJffLANATIONS: Interiperse explanations with 

discussion. 

TIME FOR STUDENT COOTLETION OF WORK! Before elase or for homework afterwards. 
TIME^ FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND MM-YSIS OF WOWCi 30 minutes. 

How does this unit relate to previous and future works 

PREVIOUS: This part of the unit builds on D 1. It davelops a broad appreciation 
of how a major question Is answered through more particular 
questions, and continues the thwm of the researcher in action. 



FUTORE: 



The student begins to eKerclse himself In the development of logical 
related questions sequences which, are thorough In their treatment 
of a broad question. 



UNIT 4 WORKSHEET D 2 dUIDinO RKSEARCU WITH QUKSTiONt 

Below are rcHcarch project Ideas that aGtually h^ve been, pursued in recent 
years by nodal scientists* Raod the descripclon of each project Idea and . 
write several questions the resrircher iniEht ask to £ulde his search for the 
kind of information that will help him finish the project. (Use who, what, 
when, where, how, and wh£ questions as well as, Is, are, do, and £an 
questlQnip) 

Examplei 

Project Idea ifll To study the conditions that are conducive to the development 

of cooperative behtvlor in young school children. 

Questions researcher might ask in study i / 

1. What kind of behavior Is cooperative? 

2, What is the best condition in a school to further cooperative behavior. 

3. Is there a difference In behavior between boys and girls in the same 
kind of school setting? 

4, Who is most responsible for creating a condition for cooperative 
behavior in the classroom, the teacher or the students? 

5/ How can conditions be created in a school to furthinr cooperative 

behavior? _ Vi 

6, In the normal classroom, when is cooperation among all students the 

highest? 

(These are typical questions which can guide reserrch on this project idea.- 
The researcher must select methods of Investigation to answer these questions. 
You will study some of these methods in the next unit of the cour&si research 
methods such as behavioral observation, surveys, etc.. Now, you must only 
think of the kind of question which will help the researcher gather the kind 
of Information he needs to do his project.) 

Project Idea #2^ To eKamlne the non^-verbal behavior of young children as 

it relates to their declsion-making processes. 



Questions researcher might ask in study i 



UNIT 4^ WORKSHEET D 2 (CONTINUED) 

Prbject Idea 03i To Investigate whether obese children have a probiem in 

achieving as well in ichool as normal weight children* 

Questions researcher might ask in study: ^ 



Project Idea #4i To investigate the quality of a nhild-e response to a 

stranger in various situations in order to see where the 
child has the most stable reaction* 

Questions researcher might ask In study: 



Project Idea #5; To study play from the point of view of the child In terais 

of the world of meaning he experiences in play situations. 



Questions researcher might ask In study- 



UNIT 4 WOWCSHEET D 2 GUIDING RESEARCH WITH QUESTIONS 

APFROPHIATE hffiASURE>ffiNT PRINCIPLES FOR WORKSHEET 
Self-dlrectednesii suit ability ^ 

OPERATIONAL PEFINITIONS OF MEASURE^ffiNT PRINCIPLES 

ft ' 

Suitability (all answers on worksheet) 

(4) The selection of response is ^appropriate for the nature of the question, 

(3) The selection of response "is not exactly sul/ed to the nature of the 
question, but It^dernonstrates an attempt to /logically respond* 

(2) The selection of response is unsuitable to^ question posed in a degree 
that shows misunderstanding of the queatiph, 

(1) The response is inadequate to a degree whieh calls for tutorial 

intervention to re^vlew student -s comprehenslpn of unit activity and 
worksheets 
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WORKSHEET qUESTIONS/ 


SELF-DIREGTEDNESS 




SCORE 

PP 1 


SuitabiliEy 
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UNIT 4 . Part 3 



IDEAS AI^D RESKARCH IN SOCIAL SClKNCE 



BLUM/HPANCEHL 



UNIT TITLE: 



Inforrin^; Qu estio ns _tlinl^Ju^q_K£50jirch 




Generic skill obje^ctivesl 



To infer Implicit questions which guide research activity in others. 




Prerequisite procodural skills: 



To ba able to infer the 
imp 11 felt questions which 1 
to research experlnients by 
reading the reports* 



Ability to infer from facts. 



led 



Ability to develop and to recognize 
a logical i thorough plan of 
questioning In order to answer a 
broader question. 



Concepts developed: 



Prerequisite concepts i 



1, logical questioning 

2, thorough questioning 



Readings and/or required supplemental raaterlals . 

Worksheet D 3 (and the entire article i if availabla^ Barbara Fard, 
"New Evidence on Crowding," Science Digest, SepteiDber 1975, pp, 28-36 ), 



General description of unit activity (i.e/, what the student does) i 

Students are given this worksheet as homework after the class discussioi 
of D 1 and D 2. The next class should be used as an introduction of Unit 05 
activity and Worksheet E 1, Thus, this worksheet is simply a homework 
assignment that will indicate some mastery o£-.tha---emiWpr of logical and 
thorough questioning. 

Grade the worksheet and indicate through written or personal discussion 
with the student,- his progress In this area. 



Teacher responsibilities and suggestions for Instructor, 

View this worksheet as a test for comprehension of the unit. This 
vorksheet and others that will be provided in future units are In addition, 
to classwork and can serve as an Indication of mastery of the major concept 
of t^e particular unit. 



Work to be handed In/evaluated^ 



Worksheet D 3 

Score the worksheet according ±o the criterion of 
suitability under SELF-DIRECTEDNESS . 
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TIME FOR CI.NSSROOM I'RKSF.NTATION/EXPL'uN'ATIONS ; None 
TIME FOR iTirOENT COMPLETION OF WORK; Homework 

TIME FOR CL,\SSR0OH REVIEW A^^D AHAViSlS OF WORK: Perhaps 10 rainutes at the 

beginning of the next class 



How does this unit relate to previous and future work: 

PREVIOL"': It serves as a mascery test for the concopts of questioning taught In 
Unit 4. 

FUTURE: It reinforces the idea of logical and thorough questioning which will 
guide the individual studont project later in the course. 
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MTT L •...vr.-.':.--;i;LKT D & INFKkll I NG QL'r,STHi;;S THAT 

■ \ GUI HE KEL i'/XHCH 



Par. 



Ri.ad tl,.. i.arayiMp .s balow which describe r.-jcarch Into the t'ffcc.'ts of 
human crowding" a;. i'ap.sWer the quosCions w; ich follow on tbo next paye. 



NEW EV DENCL ON 

CROWDING 
bad for rata, good for people ■ 

\ If crowding is so bad, 
\why do people stand in 
movie lines, attend 
rock festivals and 
stand shoulder to shoulder 
at cbcktail parties? 

by Barbara Ford 

1 "Crowdirr, does have bad effects on rats. mice, lemmings, chickens and 

various other creatures but not on humans," asserts psychologist 
Jonathan L. Freedman of Columbia University, who lives and works in the 
nation's most crowded city. New York City. 

Par 2 Survey data like that cited by Freedman is intriguing but not really 

convincing, at least to most psycholosists . ThAy demand controlled ex- 
perimental" studies in the laboratory or field. But studies like this are a 
problem in human crowding. A psychologist obviously can t crara a few dozen 
people in a small room and leave, them there for a few months to fight and 
copulate, as researchers have done with animals. But he can test short-term 
crowding of the kind humans regularly experience in subways and popular movies. 

the tate 1960s, when he wasat Stanford University in California, Freedman 
and Stanford colleagues Paul R. Ehrlich and Simon Kluvansky set up one of the 
first laboratory experiments to test human crowding. 

Par 3 They directed nine volunteers to work on a variety of tasks = some simple, 

others complex = for four hours in larse and small rooms. AH the subjects 
"af on wooden chairs with writing arms. The small room was just 35 feet square. 

Par 4 To their surprise, the crowded subjects did just as well as the un^ 

crowded ones. After moving to Columbia. Freedman directed another study with 
Alan S levy, Roberta W. Buchanan and Judy Price. This time, all=male and 
a l"femaiel;oups played game, requiring cooperation. Again, ^he results were 
surprising." In the small room, the males were much more competitive just _ 
like the suhjccts in thn animal studies. Females, however, were much more 
cooperative. To test this unexpected sex difference, the Freedman team set 
"a crowding experiment with a mock jury trial. All=fcmale groups in the small 
room cave much lighter sentences than all=malD groups. But when a mixed 
group occupied the small roo.. the males reduced the severity of their sentencal 
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UNIT 4 WOHKSli::!:! D 3 (CONTINUED) 



What was the main question Freedman> Ehrlich, and Klevansky attcmipted to 
answer ;*?lth the research experiment described in Par, 3? 



WTiat were some snialler questions Freedman and his associates asked which 
led to the particular design of the experiment describ-T^d in Par. 3? 



What question led to Che creation of the first experiment described in Par, 
(cooperative games)? 



How does this question help Freedman and his aseociates answer the main 
question (which you identified in #1)? 



What question led to the creation of the second experiment described in Par 
(J^ y trials)? 



How does this question help Freedman and his associates answer the main 
question (which yuu identified in //I)? 



UNIT 4 W0RKS11KL:T D 3 INFERRING QUICbTLONS TILAT GUIDE HEKHAKCII 



^PRQPRIATE^ MEA SUREMENT P RINC IPLES, FOR WORKgHEET 
Self -direr tedness: suitability 

0PERATI_Q NA1_DEF TNIT OF MEA SUREMENT PR TNCIPLES 

Suitability (all answers on worksheet) 

(4) The selection of rosponse is appropriate for the naturn of the question* 

(3) The selection of response is not exactly suited to nature of the 

question, but it demonstrates an attempt to logics respond* 

(2) The selection of response is unsuitable to question posed in a degree 
that shows misunderstanding of the question, 

(1) The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to review student's comprehension of unit activity and 
wor^ ^heet . 



UNIT i IIOESHEET D 3 INFERRING qUESTIQNS THAT GUIDE RESEARCH 



WORKSHEET QUESTIONS/ 
PROCEDIES 



3a 



•b 



4a 



SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 



Suitability 



SCORE 



AP PP I 



KEY 



k - Good 



3 ' SaEisfactory 

2 - Ifflprovenent 
Needad 

1 - Inadequate 



M " Not 
Here 



AP Aecual 



PP' - Possible 
Points 



UNIT __5_ IDI'AS AND Kl-SHARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE hiXH/ SV/ClCEWL 

UN IT T IT LE r H fj c 1 nl Sclgnce Mc-thods of Iriy cs t ig a t ion _ ______ 

Generic skill objectives^ 

To acquaint the student with the names and definitions of sIk 
basic inquiry methods of the social sciences. 

To enable the student to identify these six basic inquiry methods at 
work when etthar their practice or results are reported. 



Procedural skill objectives- Prerequisite procedural skills: 

1, To identify the presence of 1. Inferring from data, 

one of the six inquiry methods 
of social science in the reported 
activity and r.:sults of research. 



Concepts developed: Prerequisite concepts; 

1* Inquiry method / 1- Fact 

2. Behavioral observation 2* Evidence 

3* Testing perfonnance / 

4. Survey 

5* Physical tests/measurement 

6, Cultural anadysis < 

7. Statistical analysis 



Readings and/or required supplemental materials; 

For this introductory activity in the inquiry methods ^ use only 
Worksheet E and the other parts of the Barbara Ford article on 
crowdingi if available. 

Save the supplementary reading on inquiry methods for later units on 
each method* 



Ge 



neral description of unit activity (i*e.s what the student does) 



This unit activity should be done in class from beginning to end^ for 
it is the introduction to the several inquiry methods of social scienc&*^ 
The student completes the questions after an Initial lecture/discussion 
on the methods; you review the answers to each, question with the students 
after giving them 15 minutes of class time to complete the worksheet. 



TeaG^^r responsibilities and suggestions for instructoru 

Prepare for this claM^by doing reading on the six inquiry methods 
(see Suggested Readings/Inquiry ^Kethods in the manual's bibliography). 

Do not overwhelm the sjtudents with outside readings on the methodr 
this time. The students are freshmen or sophomores in college; it Is 
Important for thCT to understand the Inquiry methods as you describe f a 
They will have Intensive reading and practice Ih each method in futur. 
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Included with the worksheet Is a hand-out that more fully describes the kind 
9^- of activity 'produced by the inquiry loethbd and the type of fact produced. 



Work to ba hundcd In/uvrj] unt ed s IL inny be uyud In the lucLure/discusjfiion 

on the methods. 



Workahaet E* Score the worksh'"f In terms of the crlturion 
suitability under SELF-^DIRECTL.. = . .iS . 



Tim FOR CLASSROOM P RESENTATION/EXPLAKATIONS ^ ApproKimately 25--3Q minutes, 

TIKE FOR STUDENT COOTLETTON OF WORK: Approximately 15 minutes. 

TIME FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF WORK: Approxiraately 10 minutes* 



How dfies^ this unit relate to previous and future work* 

' i 

PREVIOUS: The idea of activity to develop an empirical fact and to establish 
ay Idence was introduced in Unit 2 when the concepts of research ^ 
data , and ob j^e c_t ly 1 ty were considered. Unit 3 focused on fact 
and evidence in more depth* Now thfe forms of inquiry used to 
produce these facts in the social sciences are introduced. 

FUTURE: At least four of these methods ^ behavioral observations survey, 
cultural analyslSj and statistical analysis p, will be used by 
the student in his Independent research project. This overview 
allows a general appreciation of the several forms of inquiry 
which can be used by the social scientist to answer a question. 



EKLC 



usrr 5 ':u?.\\suyi:r e sucial i;ciKNt:i: M::'jnDps uv iNVKSTrcATJOH 



'""iK'ft; arc HMjut ;..w:(^huda u^^cd by Hucial BClt'iititits to liiVkn^Lijjatu liunian 

Dohavtor: 

(1) bc-hnvloral obsoryay.on 

obHurving the actions of human and non-^hiiman subjcicts in order 
to gatiiL-r accurate behaviornl dnta. 

_t e H t i n ^'^ £0 r f o riTi a nc e , 

measuring the mental, umotional, and phytiica-1 i-erf onriance of 
huninn and non-hunan .subjects In a structurud tnsk or cMivironinent • 

(3) 5urj^^y_ 

inters'iewing people to determine tneir attitudes and opinions* 

( 4 ) il^^y^^j-:^ t_e g_t s / m e a su r e III e n t s 

analyzing physical artifacts and measuring physiological signs. 

(5) cu^L^ ^^ill JliVil)'^ 1^ " ' 

studying the language , art , rcliginr , and other folkways of a 
culture in order to understand the background for human behavior* 

C^) ^^ta tistical 

collecting, organizing^ and interpreting numerical data gathered 
by any of the ^bove nicsthods* 

For each of. the four resear-h studies listed below (from the Crowding 

reading) 5 indicate what type(s) of method i.^ being used by the social scientist 

in 'his inVc^^ t i ga t ion . 



Metliod(s) 



A* Study of populacion and crime 




B. Study of iKung tribesman 




C. Study of cognitivtj Inholy 




Study of the effect of arehitccturc 






■ 

/ ' ■ ' 

/ 



■ M- 1-^. i f»r !;ow Yorh, Tokyo niul i^lluT rruw.K-.! rrl^m ^.r^/if^ ilo not 

eviduncn, in lacL, tlmC unu li^ont pupulou^ ci:ivn in Lhis L-ininLry Ikivl- 
a lower crii:;e raCu than yur. '.'what Iohs crnwdud citU'>:;* Nuw Yori\, with 
RoAw^arcIi thu rw ion'ti gri-atufc^t: ck^nsity (the numbur of pc-ople pcv Bquurc niilG) 
Study has a much Iowl^t crifnc rniD a^,an:3t pijrAons tlian 1. 1 thuT hos Au^vlvs 

A or Chicago, both of which havu luw^r dtrnaltiori than ?ic;w York. And ilong 
Kong, un(± of the world's most densely populated citioH, has lialf the 
Populaticin crinie r.ite of Mew York. The nost rt?ccnt FBI crinie figures for t lie six 
and most populous cities in the Uni ced Stales Bhuw Kew York flr^t in 
• Crinie population but fifth In crime. Detroit, fifth in populotion, Is first 
in crime ratG. The real source of our urban ills, beJieves FrL^-dnan, 
litis nf5t in crowding but in discrimination* povcriy, inadequate housing, 
drug abuse, alcoholism and other conditions. 

Th^^ most crowdtiJ living conditions in thi:: world aru found in: 



Research 
Study 
H 

IKung 

Trlbasmc^n 



__JLescarch 
Study 
. C 

Cognitive 
Labels 



a) a Nc;; York City tL:ni„m^nc 

b) a ono-roon; house In a Rio de Janeiro sluni 

c) a Hong Kong sam^pnn^houseboat 

d) a iKung bushmen carnp on the iCalahari Desert of Africa 

The right answer is the IKung camp. The IKung (the exclamntion 
point stands for a click in the spoken language) are a tribe of 
hunter-^gatherers who voluntar i] set up their camps so that those 
inside arc jamined into a tiny central area. Arnis and legs are 
usually touching and women hand food back and forth as they cook. 
The density of the camps, figures University of Now ^^exico 
anthropologist Patricia Draper, who lived among the IKung, is about 30 
people to the room, or 180 square feet per person. 

But crowding doesn't seem to affect the IKung- s health. Their 
blood pressure is low and doesn't rise with age, Drapcx found, and their 
serum cholesterol levels are among the lov/est in the world* 

On a crowded subway or bus, he says, people are aroused, but the 
cognitive label is '*bad." At an equally crowded cocktail party, the 
cognitive label is "good," Rock festivals, Epstein believes, are a prime 
example of a situation to whibh tlie participants attach a good cognitive 
label. "Woodstock and Watkins Glen were extremely crowded situations. 
Yet the V/oodstock Festival has come to connote an image of love and 
peace. At both festivals, despite a groat deal of pliysical discomfort, 
participants have largely reported an intense sense of community with 
an affection for others present," Both festivals, he feels, were times 
when crowded groups "became cohesive and cooperative groups as did the 
crowded women in our studies and Freedman-s." 
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Archi L.'Ctui\- t:nn alfi'i fosiLwr mgra ct.iurol ovui" Lhu . nvl n'r.: .^T.t , 
Rfscarch >,,.i ;^,vo£ Enum. In anothur dorm lie studlud, .sLudcnta in .suiUfS ~ a 

StuJy „u,.,h„r of intcrcunM .cted roons occupied by three or four students in i 
° typical ccrridor-stylfe dorm. Again, B.iuin believes, the nrrancement 
s't-rved as a shield to ward off unwanted Inl ornctions . In an earlier 
^•^^^^ qcudy- he found that oven a small touch, like pictures oi. chc wall of 
°^ a donniLory ronn-,, makes Etudents feel less crowded. "Picturus ^ivc 
Architecturn students soniething else tc le.-k at than each other," he explains. 
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Fom of Inquiry 



Investigator's Activity 



Type of Fact Produced 



behavioral observaCion 



survey 



tescini of parforniance 



physical tests/ 
ceasurenents 



cultural analysis I 



culcural analysis II 



statistical 



using huniin senses, primarily vision, 
to describe, identify, and record 
behavioral data. 

asking questions formuLited in 
advance (oral or written) . 

having subject perforin a 
structured activity or behave 
in a structured cnvironjient. 

analyzing/ineasuring the corapositlonj 
size, weighE, and other physical 
aspects of human and non-huirin!! 
subjects and artifacts* 

locating and identifyin| the . 
purposes s foras, causes, and 
cop.posltion of cultural activities, 
fuch as law, art, ^rellgion, 
politics, etc.. 

relating the specific activity, 
thought, performance i physical 
characteristiCj or product of 
a subject of the cultural form 
it expresses, or a cultural law 
that causes it, 

collecting, organizing, nianipulating, 
and interprftlng numerical data de- 
rived frora the above forms of inquiry. 



a report or record that describes, 

identifies, classifies behavioral 
data, 

a record of hunan thought. 



activity classified by standards 
applied by investigator, 

a physical characteristic 

dsscribed, categorized, or 
quantified, 



exposition of cultural 
behavior and artifacts, 



behavior or thought classified 
bv a cultural forni or law 



numerical data expressed 

as descriptive and inferential 

statistics. 



University College LBST 101 



Drs. Blun and Spangehl 
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\ 



buriavlcr : 

^ 1^ -I'l^- 1 o rp ^ ^vb ^ ' r V a V i_on 

obs*2rvin5 ths act luiu; of hunnn and non'b'.i-'sn Hubjc-^ct n in i)rdcr 
to gatb.-r accurate; bebnvioral data. 

( 2 ) t est I n £ Jl^r£ oj cr^a n c _e 

nensurini: the n:Dntal, rnotional. and physical pt^-rfomance of 
huii^an and nun-himan nubjects in a atructurud task or laiv i ron::;ent * 

(3) surv£x 

interviawinc people to deterniinn their attptudgB and opinions* 

( 4 ) phvsicnl te^ tB/m oasurcTTionr s 

analyzing physical artifacts and nu^vsuring physiological signs. 

(5) cut turnip jinal\^sis 

studyiac; the lai-;;aaao, art, rcligioa, and uthLrr folkways? of a 
culturu in order to undc^rstand the background for hunjan behavior, 

(6) statistical 

collecting, organizing, and interpreting numerical data gathered 
by any of the above nit'thods. 

For each of the four rcsGarch studies listed below (fron the Cro^ rdi^ nr 

readins) * indicate v;hat typeCs) of n:etbod is being used by the social scientist 

in his investigation. 

HethodCs) 



A. Study of population and criTTje 


5. 6 


Study of !Kung tribesman 


Ij 4 J 5^ 6 


C. Study of cognitive labels 


' ~ ^ __. . . ^ 


D. Study of the effect of architecture 


1, 2, 3, 5 



UNIT 5 v;ohkshi:et e social sciknci: methods of invkci ication 



APPROPRIAT E M EASUREMENT rRINCirLES FOR WC^ri^^SinaT 
Self^diroctedness : suitability 

QFERATIONAL DEFI N ITI0N5 OF MIASURE^U^NT PR! NCI PI J^S 
Suitability (all answers on worksheet) 

(4) The selectiun of rnsponse is appropriate for the nature of the question* 

(3) The selection of response is net exactly suited to the nature of the 
question, but it deTnonstrates an atteinpt to logically respond- 

(2) The selection of rusponsc is unsuitable to question posed in n de^^ree 
that shouts misunderstanding cf the question. 

(1) -The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to review student's coniprehension of unit activity and 
worksheet. 
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0IT 5 WORKSHEET E SOCIAL SCIENCE METHODS OF irvESTIGATlDK 



VCRXSuSET QUESTIONS/ 


SELF-DIRECTEDnSS 




SCORE 
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UNIT _ 6 



IDEAS AND RKSEAKCH IH SOCtAL SCIENCE 



BLUH/SrANGEHL 



JNIT TITLED 



Cultural Analysis 



Generic skill objectives I 

To enable the student to conduct a prc^rGsearch cultural analysis 
of the social world to which his research question refers. 



Procedural skill object Ives i 



1, Identifying the various persons * 
places, things, and events which 
make up the social world in 
which the research will take 
place. 

2, Phrasing questions that will 
help answer the larger 
question* 

3, Locating Information about the 
social world eleoents and the 
research quest ionCs) in a library. 



Prerequisite procedural skills* 

1, Ability to recogniEe inquiry 
skills appropriate for 
gathering certain kinds of 
information. 



Concepts developed: 



2. 



cultural analysis (pre-- 
research i post^-research) 
social world, societal 
background, societal conteKt* 



Prerequisite concepts i 
1. inquiry methods 



Readings and/or required supplemental materials* 

Worksheet F; various articles and the prefaces of books that are 
located in answering problems* 



General description of unit activity (i.e*, what the student does) i 

As in the previous class * this worksheet is introduced and completed as 
far as Problem #1 in the class itself* The model question and the four steps 
of the pre^research cultural analysis are explained in detail. Problem #1 
is dQne with time for an in-class writing interval to prepare answers and 
discussed before the class ends. 

Homework will be Problem #2, Warm up the students for Problem #2 by 
reviewing Steps 1 and 2 of the cultural analysis with them* The students 
are responsible for locating information in a library for Step 3 and Step 4^ 
writing the smaller questions which will help answer the larger question* 



I : » 



EKLC 



Teacher rgspunylbilit lus and sugoestlons for in:;Lructor^ 

Explain Che Importance of the pre-rosearch and poct = rDi^earch cultural 
analysis In bringing the rcsGarcher's porsonal vicwpoinC and cxisLing 
knowledge to a question, Eniphasize the hesitation to use "why" quuBtions 
before research Into a question is done; the social scientist may ask the 
several what, where j when, how, who questions in ordar to ftnlarge the social 
world in which he may seek, but he must not junip to cnusal conclusions 
of why things happen until the evidence is collecced. 

Read one or two of the articles, monographs, ox books listed in 
Step 3 of the exainple so that you can lead an informed discussion on the topic* 
uive a careful introduction to Problem itZ^ going over Step 2, 

\ — . ^ - 

Work to be handed in/evaluated i 

Problem #2 will be handed in the next class. It will be scored according 
to the three criteria of SELF^DIRECTEDNESS . 

The answers of Problem #1 are simply in^class review of the relationship 
between a question and the inquiry methods which can be used to gather 
information to answer the question. You may score this Cor not) according 
to the criterion of suitability' under SELF-DIRECTEDNESS , 



Two Class Periods 

TIME FOR CLASSROOM PRESENTATION/EXPLANATIONS • 20-25 minutes in each class* 

TIME FOR STUDENT GOHPLETION OF WORK^ Fioblem 01 (15 minutes)^ Problem #2 (homework), 

Tim FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND A^IALYSISi Problem #1 (15-20 minutes). Problem #2 

(most of class) . 



How does this unit relate to previous and future work: 

PFwEVIOUS: !• The discussion of cultural anaiysis provides an in-depth study of this 
inquiry method Introduced in Unit 5. 

2, The review of several inquiry methods in ProbleiD #2 will allow 
reinforcement of their definitions and purposes. 



FUTURE: 



Students should realige that research begins with a thorough cultural 
analysis of the social world to which the research question refers. 

The next unit, activity (Unit 7) and worksheet will be a pre'-research 
cultural analysis that begins to create tlie societal background knowledge 
for the student's independent research project. 
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causes, and ci-i .pvfs i t i on of ciiltiiral activUiuSj nuch nb lnw= art, ri'lici^n, 
politics, utc. Ciilrurni jnalyHts iii tlie ^tudy tlie ^.oHJi^n il_ ^ irkr round 
or ^ontuKL of hur.,in behavior. 

Cultural analysis is the Htudy of the social world in which the 
question you wish to resoarch occurs. Tho social wurld is the places, 
persons, things, and yventn in which hunan bohavior Lakes place, 

(soclotal background, societal context ^ and social world are synonyms) 



You can inake both a pre-reseavch and a post-research cultural analysis. 
You will learn the steps of a pre--resear ch cultural analysis in this worksheet, 

1 ^ A PJ_o^°^r^M^a r ch cultural analysis enables you to express basic beliefs 
and knowledge that you have already about the social world of your roBearch 
interest. 

The pre-research analysis will help you see what you know and it will 
help you state some preliminary questions' that will guide where and how 
you will do your research* 

" s 

2 - A post-research cultural analysis is based on the facts you have 
gathered. The post-^research analysis allows you to interpret your data^ 
and in some caseSj establish the cause (the whv) of what you investigated. 
Finally J the post^research cultural analysis allows you to make, some 
Inferences about the social importance of what you found in your research. 

The 4 Steps of the Pre^Research Cultural Analysis 

Step 1* State tlie question you wish to research completely* 

Step 2: Consider what you are trying to answer and list all Lhe\ persons, 

placeS ; thlnr,5 , and events involved in the question fronr^tour prior 
belief and knowledge* 

An aid to this step is to use the basic who, what, where, whcnj and 
how questions to prime your imaginative recall of the social world of your 
question, (Do not use a why question until after your research*) 

For example: Who was involved in the question you are going to research? 

What kinds of persons, places, things, and events have you 

known to be involved in the question? 
Where have these been? Wlicn have these happened? 
How have they occurred? 

Step 3: Locate articles^ books, etc*, which will give you more information 

on the several kinds of persons, places, things, and events developed 
In Step 2* 



Ls 1 Ibrary research can bo aided by the reference librnrian 
In your college or public library*) 

National Instituc of Educatloni Vl nlcnt Srhnols — Safe Schools, Th e Safe 
School Study Repo rt to the Cnnnross , 3 Vols*, Washington, D.C,' Dept. of 
Heaichj Education and Welfare, January, 1978. j ^ 



A- iKv.lop sor,. ..Mller question, ab .t your fulur. r.nonr.h from llw 
' ^.f.n-ulon vou produced in St.p 2. Ptup 2 ha. ,.v.n ycu .oru 

precise in£on.ntion nbout th. ..clnl wrld you, lu^b.-rc.u.ar. hud 
quc^s^tion will occur in. 

The .nmllor qu..rlons you develop now will cuide whure and how you 
do your rcBearcli. 



A Sanple Pro-Rescnrch Cultural Annlyais Appears Below: 
S.cp 1: (Question to h. researvh) : no^si^S^'^^J-^^y'^ .^^"^^^^^'^ 

Step 2: (Persons . place, things, and event. Involved with question from 
prior knowledgti) : 

Who: (specific person^) : Senator Birch Bayh who mad. a rupert on 

the question. 

m^at kind of person, pUre, thing, or event: ^Seneral idea) : 
students; teachers; principals; s^ool security guards; parents, 

Occur;ed^If schools; in schoolyards; on way hotne from school; 
in school cafeuerias; in classrooms. (Places) 
Windows were broken; students were attacked; fires were set. 
money was stolen. (Events) 

Weapons used to attack; personal threats; unarmed physical 
violence. (Things) 

Where- (specific places) : I remember seeing a student attacked by 
Where. ^sp h ^^^^ ^^^^ school, the 

lifu^were iot from the' school the male student who was attacked 
attended; I have heard that most rapes teachars occur .n 
hallways on the top floor of school buia^ings. 

men: (specific times): Most attacks on students occur i"^heJ,our 
before or after school, according to my reading; most damage 
to school property occurs during basketball gaines and 
vacations. 

How: (specific actions): female teachers are ^"acked by one or 

two males outside of the classroom in unarmed assault or^wxth 
a knife, according to newspaper reports; windows are broken 
with thrown objects, for the most part, according to reports. 
Step 3:, I located the following list of articles and books on the subject. 
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UNIT 6 W01<KS11EET F 



I'agu 



Step A: (Smaller questions to help answer major research question in Step li 
these questions are developed with the holp of Infovinntlon listed 
in Step 2 and the additional information I collocted in Seep 3.) 

a. What are the most serious crimes that occur in schools? ' , , 

b. Do the most serious crimes occur In elementary or secondary schools. 

c. Where can I find past research reports that list the kinds of 
crimes that occur in schools across the country? 

d. Hovmany schools, students, and teachers are affected, in what 

' ways, and to what extent? ^. i, *.o 

e. When and where are the risks of Grime and violence the highest. 

f . How do crimes occur in schools? 

g. What measures of prevention do students, teachers, and principals 
recommend? 

■ These smaller questions will help guide the beginning of research Into 
the main question:.., "How serious is the problem of crime and disruption 
in the public schools nationally?". 

The questions also suggest how someone will' do the research, i.e., what 
method of inquiry will be used. Remember, you can use the methods of 
be havioral observation , survey , £erfprmance testing, jeh^sigal/artif actnal 
testing, statiscal analysis , and further cultural analysis (which would 
include library research ) . 

Each inquiry method gives you a different kind of fact (see Unit 5). 
Each inquiry method involves you in a different kind of activity (see 
Unit 5) . What kinds of inquiry methods would be most appropriate tor 
answering the questions in Step A? 

Problem #1 What inquiry methods could be used to answer each of the 

smaller questions listed in Step 47 For each of the questions 
listed in Step A, state what methods could be used to answer 
the question, and why the method would be' useful in developing 
the needed information.. 

a. 1 Methods * . 



a. 2 



Why useful in developing the needed information: 



b. 1 Methods 



b. 2 Why useful in developing the needed information' 



UNIT 6 WORKSHEET F " • . r.-jfie 4 
c. X ' Methods 

^ - . ; 

c. 2 , - Why useful developing the nGcded Inf ormatloni \ 



1 Methods 



d. 2 Why useful In developing the needed inf ormatiDn: 



a, 1 Methods 



e# 2 ' Why useful in developing the needed Inf ormation: 



f . 1 Methods 



f. 2 Why useful in developing the needed informationi 



g* 1 Methods 



g. 2 Why useful in deyeloping the needed informations 



/ 



UNIT 6 WORKSHEET F , * 

Problem #2 What are the most popular forms of enter tnlnnicnXiiiP£aa-X^ 
nationally ? 

Apply the four step method of cultural analysis to this question 



UNIT 6 V/ORKSlllCET F CULTURAL ANALYSIS 



APPROPRIATE MEASURl^hlEN^ RqNCIPLES KOR WORKSHICET 
Self-dlrGctedness i economy^ originalicyj suitability 
OPERATIONAL DEFINTTIQNS OF hn;A5UREME NT_PRXNC IPLES 

1, Economy (Probiem //2, Steps 2 and 4) 

(4) The selection of response makes its point with a minlmuni of words, 
is not redundant, and is sufficient to satisfy the purpose. 

/ 

(3) The selection of. response inay be redundant, wordy, and incomplete, 
but it does point towards a satisfactory fulfillment of the purpose. 

(2) The response must be limited both in length and kind in order to make 
further work possible* 

(1) The response is Inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention to help the practice of brevity and clarity in statement* 

2, Originality (Problera #2, Steps 2, 3, and 4) 

(4) The selection of response shows originality in the statement of Ideas 
to be studied and in the indicators which will allow collection of 
evidence to support claim or answer questions* 

(3) The selection of response reflects previous model answers given to 
class, but is adequate in light of question beihg asked* 

(2) The selection of response is stereotyped to a degree that reflects 

a lack of seriousness in the attempt to answer questions in an independent 
manner * 

(1) The response is Inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention to help individual think of meaningful responses. 

3, Suitability CProblem #1 and Problem #2) 

(4) The selection of, response is appropriate for the nature. of the question, 

{3) The selection of respoVise is not cKactly suited to the iiature of the , 
questiotij but it demonstrates an attempt to logically respond. 

-, / . 

(2) The selection of response is unsuitable to question '^^sed in a degree 
that shows misunderstanding of the question. 

/ 1 
(1) The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to review student's comprehension of ui^t activity and 
worksheet. 



UNIT 6 WOMSHEETF GULtUM ANALYSIS 



WORKSHEET QUESTIONS/ 
PROCEDUMS 


SELF-DIEECTEDNESS 


SCORE 


Suicabillty 


AP 
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UNIT 6 WESHEET F CULTURAL MALYSIS 



WORKSHEET 


SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 


SCORE 




qUESTIONS/ 

PROCEDUEIS 


Origlnilit)r 


Economy 


Suitibillty' 
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UNIT 6 WORKSHKET F 



ANSWERS 

r 

ProblCT #1 What Inquiry raethods cDuld be used to answer each ''of the 

smaller questions listed in Step 4? For each of the questions 
listed in Step 4, state what methods could be used to answer 
the ques,tioni and why the method would be useful in developing 
the needed information, ' 

^* 1 Methods Survey, statistical analysis 



a. 2 Why useful in developing the needed information : Surveys of the 

schools nationally would allow a broad gathering of information about 
what is perceived as most serious crimes* Inference form statistical 
data collected from the surveys will allow judgements to be made about 
what critnes rank most serious in the United States. 

b. 1 Methods Survey , statistical analysis 



b. 2 useful in developing the -needed InfoT^otioni Again^ surveys 

ofi the elementary and secondary schools s using a broad sample of 
schools i will provide the necessary inf oriQation, Analysis of the 
statistics will allow a definitive answer to the question. 



c. 1 Methods 



Surveys cultural analysis 



2 Why useful in developing the needed information: You can ask 

educators who might know, to give you reference sources., .You can 
search library collections for references. 



d» 1 Methods Survey * statistical analysis 



dp 2 Why usefulj in developing the needed inforaatloni As in a. and b* 

a survey o^f broad national sample will give you Information and 
analysis of statistics will provide definitive answers* 



e* 1 Methods Survey^ statistical analysis 



^•2 Wiy useful in developing the needed inforaatloni Same as^ 

'a, b, and d* 



f, 1 Methods Survey, behavioral observatiod , stntistlcnl nnnlysis\ 



f * 2 Why. useful in developing thci needed informations Use survey of a 

broad sampling of schools, but also select a representative for the 
same reasons as you di^ in above surveys- But, here you can add actual 
behavioral observation in sample schools to gather firsthand facts 
that may be more detailed and thorough as to cause than you can get 
through survey* 

g, L Methods Survey ' , 



g* 2 Why useful in developing the needed information' You must get opinions 
from these people that will adequately satisfy your questions. 



! 

Problem 02 Wiat are the mos t pop ular forms of entertainment among youth 
nationally ? 

Apply the four step TOethod of cultural analysis to this question. 



r 



UNIX _J_ IDEAS AND RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE BLUM/SPANGEHL 

- Cultural Analvsifl of a Learnlne Situation (PrP-Research^ 
Generic skill objectives: ' 

To Mable the student to conduct a pra-research cultural analysis 
of the social world to- which hia research question refers. 



Procedural skill objectlv„i Prerequisite procedural skUlsi 

1. To vlsuallEa past learning 1, Inferring from facts. ' 
situation and analyze Its w abccs. 

strengths and weaknesses. 

2. To state a concept that Mcplalns 
a strength or weakness of the 
learning situation. 



Concepts develooed* , 

f eveAopea. Prerequisite concepts: 

See Unit 6 ' !• pre-research cultursl analysis 



Readings and/or required supplemental materials: 
Worksheet G 



General description of unit activity (i.e., what the student does) : 

^ Stiident completes Worksheet G at home. ' He has . the sample mswer 
sheet to refer te. Stress the Importance, of originality and a pS^Sl 
experience that is reported on Workaheet G. personai 

situation! -^""^^^ ^^^^"^ concentration on the elements of learning 

contrlStf tolllcussSn!' '^'"^'^ P°"iWe 



Teacher responsibilities arid suggestions for Instructor: 

The Unit 7 activity is a variation of the more formal pre-research 

steo bv ,f f '° itudent.- As w^th 2y 

step by step procedure, the purpose is to achieve an outcomei in Unit 7 vou 

!n1aLr Sits.''''" P"«« on education that will coLiLr 

I 

.^....^f'^^J °° purpose and varieties of education. Suggest diverse 
educational settings which could be explored by students in future projects 

?See llbli" envlron»ents to: prepare for this claL.- 

Q5ee Bibliography.) ■ i 
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Work to be h/inded in/cvnluatedi 

Morkshuot G; score It acrording to the three ^criteria of SELF- 
DIRECTEDNESS, (Economy is when only one clear concept occurs in each 
response*) 



TIME FOR CLASSROOM PRESENTATION/EyJLANATIONS s Appropcimately 10 minute 

Introduction at the end of the 
second day of Unit 6 activity^ 

TIME FOR STUDENT COOTLETION OF WORKi Homework* 

TIME FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND i^ALYSIS OF WORKi The entire next period. (Include 

your own examples of learning 
situations.) 



How does this unit relate to previous and future worki 

PREVIOUS: This more informal pre-research cultural analysis reinforces the 
purpose of such analysis to bring to light personal biases and 
assionptions; thus, it reinforces the concepts of the previous unit, 

FUTURE! The independent research of the student will be on a question 

concerning learning situations; therefore, this unit begins student 
analysis of the elements he will be deajlng with. 
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UNIT 7 WUKKSUEET G 

Cultural Annlysis 
of a Learning Situation 

The purpose of the method of cultural analysis Is to exprMSs your under- 
standing of the events you study before you use the mora empirical methods 
of behavioral observa^^lon, survey, etc.. 

When you are able to look at your basic assumptions that you bring half- 
consciously to any situation, then you can use these assumptions to help 
you plan a more rosponslble, careful research plan. 

We all have basic assumptions about the learning situation by the time 
we are in college. After all, wa have already spent about 13 years in 
formal learning situations. These basic assumptions are often dimly felt 
by us and not yet put into words- This work sheet will help bring out the 
basic assumptions you have about the learning situation. 

1, Introspecting on the Learning Situation 

Think of the most interesting class you had in high school. 

a. What was the subject? " 

b. l^o taught it? - 

c. How many students, approximately, were in the class? ______ 

d. Recreate t^e spatial design of the average class: 

X for teacher ■ 
A for your usual place in the room 

0 for other students ■ - - 

□ for desks 
C3 for tables 



\ 



2* Describing the Positive and Negative Learning Situations in the Class 
—Write 5 sentences that describe how the class was interesting.. 



UNIT 7 WOWiSHEET C (Cont'd.) 



— Write 5 sentonccs that describe negative aspects of the clasjS, 

f . 
g- 

h. ■ ' - 

3* Looking for Answers to Questions About Learning ^ 

—Everyone has ideas on how things could be better. Before we ask 
new questions, it is helpful to state our old answers* They may hGlp 
us develop a research plan. 

Write 5 ways the class you describe above could have beeji improved to 
increase learning. . - 

a. ^ .-. . ■ • 



i 

4. Naffiing behavioral elements (variables) of the learning situation. 

List below* in one or two words, the _3 raost important teacher behaviors 
and the 3^ most important student behaviors in the learning situation. 
AlsPs the _3 most important characteristics of the classroom setting. 



Teacher 



Student 



Classroom Setting 



SAMPLE WOKKSIIKET 



Cultural Analysis 
of n Learning Sltuntlon T 



The purpuric of the method of cul tural analysis is to express your under- 
standing of the events you study before you use the more erapirical methods 
of behavioral .observation, survey, etc.. 

When you are able to look at your basic assumptions that you bring half- 
consciously to any situation, then you can use these assumptions to help 
you plan a more respons'ble, careful research plan. 

We all have basic assumptions about the learning situation by the time we 
are in college. After all, we have already spent about 13 years in formal 
learning situations. These basic assumptions are often dimly felt by us, 
and not yet put into words. This work sheet will help bring out the Dasic 
assumptions you have about the learning situation. 

1, Introspecting on the Learning Situation 

Think of the most interesting class you had in high school. 

a. What was the subject? Spanish (8th grade) _ 

b. mo taught it? Mrs. Webb er _ 

How many students, approximately, were in the class? _ ^0 

d. Recreate the spatial design of the average class" 

K for teacher 

for your usual place In the room 
0 for other students 
p for desks 
^3for tables 

^ for pot-bellied stove 




Describins the Positive and Negative Learning Situations in the Class 
—Write 5 santences that describe how the class was interesting* 

a. The class was eager to learn a foreign language, 

b. Our teacher » Mrs. Webber gave each of us a Spanish name. 

c. It was fun trying to pronounce our class-mates new name. 

d. We had a pic; In Spanish that we presented' to the eight grad^ studente. 

e. We miide Spauish costumes and prepared Spanish meals in class. 



^-Writc 5 HCMiluuccs thaL dttscribe nccativc fiu[u^cts of the class. 

f. The room gets cold when the fire burns low. 

g. In the suinm»jr we have to raise the windows. 

h. The noise from the traffic interrupts the class. 
1, Flies and other bugs fly in the open windows. 

j. The students have to go to the main bldg. to u^e the rest=ronm, 

3, Looking for Answers to Questions About Learning 

^^Everyona has ideas on how things could be better. Before we ask 
new questions, it is helpful to state our old answers. They may 
help us develop a research plan* 

Write 5 ways the class you describe above could have been improved to 
increase learning. 

k. Smaller class 

1, Enough books to go around 

m. Conditions inside to fit the weather conditions 

n. Instead of being outside in a portable we could have been .n the main bid 

0. up-grade the schools, 

4. Naming Behavioral Elements (variables) of the Learning Situation. 

List below, in one or two words, the 3 most iraportant teacher behaviors 
and the 3 most important student behaviors in the learning situation. 
Also, the 1 most Important characteristics of the classroom setting. 

Teacher Student Classroom Setting 

1. Creative approach 4. Participation 7. Friendly 

2. Shares knowledge . 5. Eager (enthusiasm) " 8. Overcrowded 

3. Concerned with 6. Trying 9' Cold 
Individuals 



UNIT 7 KQI^SHEET C GULTURAL ANALYSIS OF A LEARNING SITUATION 



API1K()IMUATC MEMljUIU-MI^ FOR WORK S HKET 

Self^dirGctcdness: economy, originality, suitability 

OPERATI ONAL DEFINITIONS OF MEASlJRKMKNTJ^RTNnTPT^ 

1, Economy (All of 1, 3, and 4) 

(4) The selection of response makes its point withaminimura of words^ 
is not redundant, and is sufficient to satisfy the purpose. 

(3) The selection of response may be redundant, wordy, and incomplete ^ 

but it does point towards a satisfactory fulfillment of the purpose* 

(2) The response must be limited^ both in length and kind in order to 
make further work possible, 

(1) The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention to help the practice of brevity and clarity in 
statement * 



2. Originality (All of 2, 3, and 4) 

(4) The selection of response shows originality in the statement of ideas 
to be studied and in the indicators which will allow collection of 
evidence to support claim or answer question::. 

(3) The selection of response reflects previous model answers given to class, 
but is adequate in light of question being asked. 

(2) The selection of response is stereotyped to a degree that reflects a lack 
of seriousness in the attempt to answer questions in an independent 
manner, 

(1) The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial inter- 
vention to help individual thi^ of personally meaningful responses. 

3, Suitability (all answers on worksheet) 

(4) The selection of response is appropriate for the nature of the question* 

(3) The selection of response is not exactly suited to the nature of the 
question^ but it demonstrates an attempt to logically respond* 

(2) The selection of response Is unsuitable to question posed in a degree 
that shows misunderstanding of the question, 

(1) The response Is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

Intervention to review student's comprehension of unit activity and 
worksheet , 



UNIT 1 WORKSHEET G 



CULTURAL ANALYSiS Ut A LtAKWiiNl» aiiUAiiuw 



! 

QUESTIONS/ ! 
PROCEDURES 


SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 


SCOR 


E 


Originality 


Economy 


Suitability 


AP PP % 


i 

1 a i ^ NA 


NA 












b 1 i NA 


NA 












, M NA 


NA 










f ^ __ , 

d i \ NA 


NA 












2 a 


I 














b 


^ - f - 

1 

1 














c 


i 
j 














d 




































f 




































h 


















1 


















1 


















3 a 


















b 


















c 


















d 


















1^ 



















4 - 
3 - 
2 - 

1 - 
NA 



KEY 

Good 

Satisfactory 

Improvement 
Needed 

Inadequate 

' Not 
Applicable 
Here 



AP - 



PP - 



Actual 
Points 

Possible 
Points 



1:: 
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UNIT 7 WORKSHEET G 



CULTUR.U ANALYSIS OF A LEARNING SITUATION 



WORKSHEET 

QlJEsTIOSS/ 

PROCEDl^ES 


f 

SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 


SCORE 


Originality Economy ' Suitability 


AP PP 


% 


H a 


i 














k 

□ 


— — - -- ^ T ^ 














c 


1 
i 














d 


















e 


















--_T 

f 


















2 


































i 




















1 







4 - 
3 = 
2 

I - 
NA 



KEY 

Good 

Satisfactory 

Improvement 
Needed 

Inadequata 

= Not 
Applicabii 
Here 



AP 



PP 



Actual 
Points 

Possible 
Pointa 



1 J 
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UNIT B,,jmB_m IDEAS AND RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE BLUM/SPANGEHL 



UNIT TITLE: Concepts 



Generic skill objectives? 

• 1. Daveloping coherent concepts of behavior £«» mo.e discursive judgements. 
2. Learning the value of objectivity and clearly defined criteria in 
measuring a cencepC. 



Procedural skill objectives: Prerequisite procedural skills: 

1. Transforming a judgemental 
statCTant about a behavior into a 

noun or noun phrase whieh ean serve as a 
concept for general measurement, 

2. Measuring a CQncapt (making judgements) 
eipirieally based on personal eritpria. 



Concepts developed; 




Prermqiiisite concepts; 



objactiivity 
subjectivity 
empirical 



R.adi«ss .nd/ot required suppWtjl materials: Labovitz and Hegedorn. 

Behavioral Sciences, second edition. (Chapter 2) , , . 

^ ' 



General des.irlption of unit activity (i.e. . what the student does) . 

The student coopletes Worksheet H 1 for homework after the Mnclusion 
of thfSnitI a'ti^ly. In the first third to hslf oi the next class the 
concept developoent activity of H 1 is reviewed. 

worksheet H 2 guide, the balanee of t^ I^^JIhltSr ''ihe'tlst^lSon 



ERIC 



Ti^achor rcupoirJlbllUlus and bucucstluns U<v InatructorJ 

M.va cU^nr tho process of both neuLralizing and mnklng into a nuun 
the ru'u-^rcnt of the student in order to arrive at a concL-£C, which con to 
us Jiy a social .cluntiat (the student in this cn.e) to ex.laxn .vcn.s in a 
^"surable .annar . Give various examples of. how a ^^f^^^^l^^^^^^f' 
one to see and to explain scientifically human behavior. (Worksheet H x.) 

The class activity built around Worksheet H 2 is designed to 
the subjectivity of judgements and the necessity otcle.rVy Refined crxt.rxa 
in measurins a concept. Pay special attention to the }f^l^°^^fJ''^^ 
the student uses in defending his three categories °" f '^^.e 
criterion of dress should not otily be logical in itself, but across the three 
categories so that a continuuin is Justified. 



Work to be handed in/evaluated: 

MorksheetsH landH 2 (the criteria for Judgements made). 

Worksheet H 1 will be scored according to the criterion of PURPOSIVENESS 
(clarity and cohereBce) . 

yorksheat H 2 will be scored according to the criterion of PURPOSIVENESS 
and SELF-niRECTEDNESS. 



TIliE FOR ClASSROOM PRESENTATION/EXPLANATIONS. 20 - 25 minutes 
Tllffi FOR STUDENT COOTLETION OF WORKi 15 minutes (H 2 activity). 

TIME FOR CLASSROOM- REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF WORK: 15 -20 minutes (review of H 1) . 



How does this unit relate to previous and future work: 

PREVIOUS: in Unit 7. the students have made judgements ab^^t P^^t 

situations. At the end of the activity they wrote the key ideas 

of teacher and student behaviors and the kind of classroom setting 

which contributed to positive and negative experiences. 

unit, the "key ideas," i.e., one or several words which give the idea, 

are shown to be best expressed as a coherent concept. that is 

free of emotional bias, and clearly expressed as a noun that can 

serve to guide jneasurement. 

FUTURE: In future units, the student will put his f^^^^^s into concepts that 
can serve to guide research. His research question will consist 
of t..o major concepts that will be measured with his ij^^i^y 
instruments. The student will be required to define the criteria 
whereby his concept is measured and then design instruments to ^ 
nake these measurements. Worksheet H 2 will be the first step m 
this direction. 



A cnncnn^ is n turm (one ur Hovurnl words) uyed by ^^oclal wcifutisns to 
rc^fer to an idt'a they wiHh to Htudy. In Unit 7, Wurksbuut CJ (ParL 4) vou 
hcBan to d.-vclup roncupts which uould be uaed^to study incurs . Liun btawot^n 
teacher and HLudenC in a clayHroum sotting. Here wo will devDlop and dofine 
your concepts more exactly. 



The 



ic'flnltton of n;iny concepts 



jclns by obr^orving (or renK-nihc r ing) and 



de£5cribing behavior. In Unit 7, Worksheet G (Part 4) 'you lifted descriptive 
terms referring to the taacher, students, and classroom sotting of a l..arning 
situation, ^our list might have looked like this: 



TEACHER 

Concerned with 
indivi duals 

Pleasing personality 

Strict 



STUDENTS 

Answer and ask many 
ques tions 

Dress casually 

Eager to learn 



SETTING 

1* Overcrowded 

2^ Desks arranred neatly 
in rows 

3. Room too hot 



These words are the result of reflectins on a situation and reducing 
observations and memories to a few descriptive terms. 

In order to turn these descriptive terms into usable social scientific 
concepts—concepts which can be employed in research which measures and 
compares varied learning situations—a few additional steps are necessary. 

FIRST, because your descriptions are remembered from actual situations 
(and are therefore, either positive or negative), they must be ^^neutralized 
stripped of their emotive or judgemental qualities. 

For example, '^overcrowded^' is clearly negative--the person who used it 
felt there were too many people in the class for the size of the room. 
The neutral, non-judgemental way to refer to how well filled the room 
is with students might be called "class density." Likewise, "room too 
hot could be changed to "temperature." 

SECOND, concepts are best stated as. nouns , as -things r "dress casually" 
(a verb and adverb) can be called "dress" or "clothing" (a noun) ^ "strict" 
Can^adjective) could be translated into "discipline," "kind of discipline," 
or amount of discipline" (all nouns or noun phrases). 

Below are groups of descriptive words. Turn each into a concept by 
neutralizing" its emotional or judgemental value and making it a noun or 
a noun phrase* ^ 



2, 
3, 



students ask and 
answer many questions 

concerned with individual 

pleasing personality 

desks arranged neatly in 
rows 



5. goes to church every' week 

6. doesn't watch the road 
carefully wlille driving 
an aucomobile 



2. 
3. 



CONCEPT: 

CONCEPT I 
CONCEPT I 
CONCEPT! 

CONCEPT I 
CONCEPT; 



class participation 



7. hair neatly combed 

8. comes to class 45 
mliiutes after class 
begins 

9. knows the answer to 
every question 

10, shakes head and waves 
arms angrily 



7, CONCEPT I 

8, CONCEPT: 

9, CONCEPT I 
10. CONCEPT: 
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UNIT 8 WOKKSilKET H 1 A^;SWEKS 



concern, or personal concern, or kind of concurn,or Intarest 
personality^ or kind of personality, or tcnmurnmont 
Ssiating arrangement, or room design 

church attendance, or religiDus observation, or religious interest 
driving habits, driving practices 
groonoing, appearance 

promptness, tardiness, or punGtuality 
intelligence, *'(3r knowledge level , or preparedneBs 
body raovements, or non-verbal language, or kinesis 



UNIT 8 WOUKSIIKHT H 1 



CONCI-PTS IN SOCIAL SCTHNCE 



ATPIiOnUAT^ 

1. Purposiveoess 

a. Clarity 

b, Coheronce 

OPEj^nONAL DEFINITIONS OF QUALITY FOR bn^ASUREHENT PRINCIPLES 

1. Purposiveness (all answers) 

a. Clarity of concept, definition, statoment 

(4) - The concept is stated in no more than three words; it is free of 
emotional connotations and stated as a noun* 

(3) - Errors occur, but the meanings are clear enough to allow correction 
of basic ideas presented. 

(2) - Major work on emotional tone and the use of nouns is required in order 
to allow for further work. 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention to check for ccmprehension of task. 




UHIT 8 WOESHEET H 1 CONCEPTS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 



MORKSHEET 
QUESTIONS/ 

PROCEDUES ; 


PURPOSiyENESS 


Clarity 


Coliersnci 








NA 


2 ■■ 
3 




f 




4 


- 


m 






NA 


6 






WA 


1 ^ 




NA ■ . 




8 




NA 




'9 




NA 




10 




NA 





KEY 

4 - Good 

3 - Satisfactory 

2 - Inproviient 

Nifided 

1 - Inadequati 
m - Not Appllcibll 

AP - Actual Peinti 
Pf - Psssibis Pointi 
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INSTRUCTIO N S TO TEACHERS UNIT 8 WORKSHEET H 2 

1. Discuss (In review) concepts, mentioning those concepts Si^udcnts Isoioted 
In the cultural analysis and on the last worksheet* 

2. Discuss variables (and, in passing, constants ) , stressing the value to 
social scientists ol variables in forinulating principles in the behavioral 
sciences (e,g., fixing insurance rates by age, sex, health, driving habits^ 
smoking habits; predicting product sales through knowledge of the characteristics 
of the intended consumers) * 

3. Set up class demonstration in which students will measure variations in a 
concept- Do not specifically define what POOR or WELL DRESSED means* If 
students ask, sidestep the question or answer it vaguely. The point of 
the exercise Is to impress upon students the dangers of subjectivity in 
research, 

4. Distribute worksheets* Explain how to keep records with harsh marks* 

5. ^ Have each student, one at a ttae, go to the front of the room. To soften 

the impact, each student could be asked to write a number (beginning with 1) 
on the blackboard and to erase the previous number* 

6. After the students have completed their ratings, have them fill in the 
table at the bottom* The three numbers in the "total" column, added down, 
should be the same for all students. VJhen they aren't, stress the importance 
of care and accuracy in doing observations* 

7. Compare results as follows: 

How many of you had your highest total number In the row marked: 

POORLY DRESSED? . 
SATISFACTORILY DRESSED? 

WELL DRESSED? " , ^ 

How many had your lowest total in each of these rows (place response—hand 
counts— neKt to the highest total numbers. 

If the numbers differ, ask questions and start discussion on specific items | 
HSince we were all looking at the same people, why is it thAt 10 people had 
most students rated as poorly dressed, while 5 had their highest total 
under well dressed?" 

^ Ask males in the class how they rated the dress of females. Then compare 
the way females rated females* 



Ask females in the class how they rated the dress of males. Then compare 
the way males rated male dress* 

Ask people where they put themselves on the scale. Do they think the rest 
of the class would ag^^or disagree with their self^rating? 



/ 



INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS (Conc'd-) / 

The discussion should turn to questiphs of cricerla not, the teacher 
might ask the class to rate his/her own dress to foQiiB the issue)* Begin 
to collect adjectives and j other dGScrlptlons under/three headings (poorly, 
satisfactorily, well). Fihally ask the class (on/4he back of their 
worksheet) to provide criteria for each of the grades of dress in such a 
way that everyone Tnlght agree ^on the rating* / 



/ 

/ 

/_ 

/ 
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UNIT 8 WORKSllEET H 2 MEASURING A COHCEPT EJfflRlCALLY 



Those concepts of Inturcst and use to social scientists are called 
vari ables because they can be einployGd to measure varlatluns or differences. 
For instance, '^height" is a useful concept because not all people are the same 
height I some .tare tall and some are short, "Sex" varies between "male'' and 
"female*** "Church'>Bttandanpe" al^o varies^ people may go every day, once a 
week, or once a year, 

In this exercise you .will take a concept--dress-=and try to measure the 
differences (variations) among members of your class. 

Below is a scale for you to rate the dress (or clothing) of every member 
of the class, Including yourself. As each student comes to the front of the 
room, place a mark in the column you feel is appropriate; do not write down 
students' names. Separate males and females in each column. 



POORLY DRESSED 



MALES 



FEMALES 



ADEQUATELY DRESSED 



WELL PRESSED 



MALES 



FEMALES 



l^LES 



FEl^LES 



Now count up the marks\ placed in each box and write the numbers in the 
chart below.1 ^ • \ 



VMALES 



FEMALES 



TOTAL 



POORLY DRESSED 
ADEQUATELY DRESSED 
WELL DRESSED 



Write the objective (empirical) criteria by which you differentiated 
poor, satisfactorily, and well-dressed people in the class below. For each 
category you define with criteria, write one or more clear, complete 
sentences . .5^, 



1. The criteria of poorly dressed 



2. The erlterla of aatlsfaefcorlly dressed 



3. The criteria of wwl 1 dr 



eased 
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UNIT 8 WORKSHEET H 2 MEASURING A CONCEPT m-EPIKICALLY 

APPR OPRIATE MEASUREMENT rRINCIPLES FOR WORKSHEET . 

Purposiveness 2. Self-dlrectedness 3. Performance la 
a. Clarity a. ° Economy not applicable 

, b. Originality to this work- 

/ c. Suitability sheet, task. 

OPERATIONAt DEFINITIONS OF QU ALITY FOR MEASUREMENT PRINCIPLES 

Purposlveness - ' . 

a. Clarity of criteria • . 

(4) - The criteria are stated .in a few words; they can be clearly seen 
by anyone. 

(3) - Errors in clarity occur, but the raeanlngs are clear enough to 

allow correction of basic ideas presented. 

(2) - Some major misunderstanding exists concerning empirical criteria and 

must be corrected in order to allow for further work. ' * 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to Instruct student in the nature of evidence ^ concept, 
etc, # 

b* Suitability (to purpose) 

(4) - The selection of response is appropriate for the nature of the question. 

(3) - The selection of response is not exactly suited to the nature of the 

question j but it demonstrates an attempt to logically respond. 

(2) - The aelectlon of response is unsuitable to question posed in a 

degree that shows misunderstanding of the question. 

(1) - The response is Inadequate to a degree which calls for ^tutorial 

intervention to review student's comprehension of project goals ;w 
also* to .provide drill exercise in critical thinking skills of 
analogy, inferences and judgement. 



1 



UillT 8 WOESHEET H I mSURING A COHCEM Elf IRICpY. 



WOESHEET QUESTIONS/ 
PMCEDLTIES 


Purposiveniis 


Self'-Dirictedness 


, SCPE 


Clarity 


Suitability _ 




AP 


PP 




Critifia is? Dreis 

1. Poorly Dressid 
(a) 












^ 


(b) 




_ , -| 











(c) 




•-- 1 










(d) 


-- 1 - ~ 


- ■ — -■ 






, ■ ■:- - 


=■ 













- 




. ' ■ m 














2, SaEisfactorily 
Dressed (a) 














(b) 




^ . . .1^ — 








^ 


(c) 


' - 








- • 


(dL 




' _ 










(e).. 












=^ 


- If) 




^_ 








„ ^ ■■ 


3. Will Dressed 

(a) 














(b).. 














(c) 














' ■ (d) 














(e) 














(fl 















4 - Good 

3 - Satisfaetory 

2 - Improvemint 
Keeded 

Inadequati 

KAX Kot Applieable 

Here 



AP - Actual Points ■ 
PP - Ptjasibli Pointi 
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UNIT W^rV^hnnt H 3 IDEAS AKD R^^EARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE BLUM/SrANGEHL 



UNIT TITLE: 



ConcepC i 



Genaric skill oblectlveii 

1, Defining a concept nominally and ^eratlonally . 



Procedural skill objectives* 

1* Writing a general definition 
of a concept. 

2* Writing a definitisn of a con- 
cept which implies^ specif ically, 
how the concept is to be measured, 



Prerequisite procedural skills; 



Concepts developed I 

nominal definition 
operatiorial definition 



Prerequliite concepts i 

objectivity 

subjectivity 

concept 



Readings and/or required supplemental materials: Labovitz and Hagedorn, 



General description of unit activity (i*e-p what the student does>i 

Student completes Worksheet H 3 for homework. Thia is reviewed in 
class » with raphasis placed on operationally defining concepts in an 
OTpirically observable objective way. 



EKLC 



Tencbar rciiponsibilitlas and Husccistlons for instructor: 

In giving out the worksheet for homework^ the teachor should briefly introduce 
the idunM involved; that concepts are the basis of social science theory, 
and that concepts can be defined both nominally and operationally. 

The list of concepts from other fields can be used as a jumping-'Off polntj 
students should try» first, to defltie some of these orally with the teacher 
pointing out subjective Judgemcnti. 

The given definition of concept should be related to the listed concepts, but 
the teacher should stress that the social . sciences are extremely creative in 
their creation of new concepts for study* 



Work to be handed In/evaluatedi 

Worksheet H 3 • 

Worksheet H 3 will be scored according to PURPOSXVENESS Cclarity) 
and SELF-DIRECTEDNESS (economy and suitability), > \ 



TUffi FOR CLASSROOM PRESENTATION/EWLANATIONS i 20 - 25 minutea (explanation , of 

. H 3 activity) * [ 

Tim FOR STUDENT COOTLETION OF WORK: Homework. ' ' , 

TIME FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND -/i^ALYSlS OF WORXi 25 - 35 minutes (review of H 3)' 



How 



does this unit relate to previous and future worki 



PREVIOUS: Continues development of '"concept" begun in wprksheets H 1 and H 2, 
leading the student to a clearer conception of what concepts Are 
and what social scientists do with thm* 



FUTimEi 



Leads to exercises In the davelopTnent of behavioral Indicators for 
concepts, and, eventually, to the students' deyeloping his oim 
concepts and a research plan involving thm* * 



EKLC 
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UNIT 8 WOI^SlIKEr H 3 ^ CONCEPTS AND DEFINITION 

In nny field of studyj soriia of -the roost Important things to be learned 
are the concepts of the field* Undoubtedly, you are. already familiar with 
many concepts from the subjects you have already studied| a few are listed 
below 2 

MATHEMATICS: equality, Identity , addition, sign 
PHYSICS: energy, work, mass, charge, force. 

LITEBATURE: syTObolisqi metaphor, romanticism, realism, meter 

ART: impressionism, llnei shapej background, color 

^PSYCHOLOGY; drive, motivation, reward , anxiety, unconscious 

LANGUAGE; noun, verb, sentence, phrase, connotation 

BIOLOCYs .mammal, dead, reproduction, qirculation, metabolism 

In all of tihese fields pf /study it is' crucial, in learning the concepts , 
to acquire their definitions , 'meanings, applications, and interrelationships* 
Often,' it seems that most of what you do when you study a new field is learn 
to use the concepts of that field. 

For the social sciences, .we can define a concept as: 

A TERj! OR. SYMOl, THAT REPraSENTS . THE SIMimRlTIES IN OTHERWISE DIVERSE PHENOMENA. 

For instance (to use an eKarople from biology), people, rats, elephants, 
arid whales ,; although very dlff'erent from each other, are all classified 
-together under the concept "mammal'* because of their similarities i they all 
have hair, bring forth their young alive (instead of laying eggs), nurse 
their youhg, are warm-blooded, etc p. 

Thg concepts that social scientists use are sometimes more difficult 
to define, often because the words used to represent the concepts are common 
words with vague, everyday meanings. To avoid problems, social scientists 
rely on two very specific kinds of definitions 

NOMINAL DEFINITION; & statiement, in words, which tells people exactly what 

/ a term will refer to in the research; for example, 

. ' a scientist could nominally define "wealth" as the 

salary income a person receives each year (disregarding 
the other factors—property, stock dividends, 
inheritance, etc.,— that enter into the "everyday" 
• ' definition of the term, 

OPEMTIONAL DEFINITION ; specifying the observable procedures^ — the operations— . 

which a researcher must employ to identify or measure 
the concepti for example, a scientist might operationally 
. ^ define "social class" as the response chosen on a 
; ' . survey (of "lower," "middle," and "upper") by those 

=^ * people who fill out the survey. 



A. Nomlnrjllx define the following concepts so that their moanlngs would be 
cluar and unambiguous in a social sclGnce study* Your answers should 
consist of a nfentcncc or two that clearly restricts the moaning of the terra. 



(NOTE; 



Full-'tljie Student 
NOMINAL DEFINITION: 

College 

NOMINAL DEFINITION ^ 



a student whose raaln Interest and attention is 

devoted to his stydieSj and who, if he or she 

works J works In order to support his or her studies* 



an Institution of higher education that students \ 
who have completed high school attend* \ 



you may not always agree with someone else's nominal definition of 

a terra, but^-if' it is a good nominal def inition--=you should understand 

from it exactjly what the person refers to when he uses the terra*) 

Senior Citizen . ^ 

NOMINAL DEFINITION I 



4, Mature Person 
NOMINAL DEFINITION I 

5. Prejudiced Person 
NOMINAL DEFINITION; 

h* Population Density 
NOKINAL DEFINITION \ 



1. 



Leisure Time Activities 
NOMINAL DEFINITION I 



NoTnlnal definition s lielp to clarify and narrow the inonnlng of a 
concept, but often do not pin the concept down sufficiently so that it 
may be measured objectively by different researchers. Two researchere 
may agree on what ''maturity" moans (nominnlly) ^ but may still disagrea 
about whccher or not a particular person is mixture or not. To further 
enhance understanding ^ social scientists usually go on to define concepts 
operationally by telling what signs can be looked for or what procedures 
may be applied in order to identify or measure the concept. Give an 
operational definition of each of the following: 



1. Full-time College Student 
OPERATIONAL DEFINITION J 



a student registered for 12 or rapre credit 
hours. 



2* Senior Citizen 

OPEMTIONAL DEFINITION: 

3, Population Density 

OPERATIONS. DEPINITIONi 



a person who has already celebrated his or he 
65th blrthciay. 



the number of people in a place divided hy^ 
the amount of land (e.g.^ 4 people per square 
mile) . 



4^ Mature Person 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITION- 



S' University 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITION: 



6. Leisure Time Activities 
OPERATIONAL DEFINITION:, 



7* l^htte Collar Worker 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITION i 



8, 



Religious Person 
bPERATIONAL DEFINITION i 



B. Operational Definitions (Cont'd, ) 

9. InfUistrlallzDd Area 

OPERATIONAL DEFiNlTIQN: 



10* Social Class 

OPERATIONM. DEFINITION; 



AKSWERS: Unit 8, Worksheet H 3 



A. 3. A ptiTyon whc) is mature and old, one who no longur works or is 
involved in raising a family. 

A, 4. A person who can control their own eniotionS p make decisions vilely 
and plan for the future. 

A. 5. A person who has judged things, particularly penple, in advance cind 

forTned opinions and conclusions before looking at the evidunce 
""^^-^^ (pre -4- judged). 

A. 6. The ratio bytween the number of people in an area and the size of the 
area; how crowded a place is. 

A, 7. Activities carried on during a person-s leisure times usually 

activities they enjoy. Leisure tlirie is defined nominally as time when 
they are not working. Work is defined as activity which musu be 
done (either for pay or because it is part of the responsibilities 
a person has accepted). A list of activities (skiings dancing, 
TV watching, etc.) is not an adequate answer. 

(Discussion of this question and its answer can be used to show how 
the definition of one concept jften depends on other definitions.) 

B*4, A person over 12 (full price at the movies), over 18 (voting age), 

21 (legal Tnajorlty)s 25 (adult automobile insurance rates) ^ etc*. Un- 
clear operational definitions of inaturlty are of great concern to and 
cause great problems for adolescents. 

B. 5. A higher educational institute which awards Masters and Doctoral 

' Degrees . 

B.6. Activities for which one is not paid, activities carried on after 
one comes home from work, £r activities listed by a person when he 
is asked, "Name your leisure time activities,'* 

B.7. Person who wears suits (l.e*, non-Industrial dress) to work, or^ 
person who does work which does not rely primarily on physical 
(as opposed to mental) labor. 

B.8. Person who participates in religious services regularly ; person who 
treads religious books and prays regularly, 

B.9. Place with a specified amount of industry, pollution, population 

Bensity , etc. . (This concept is used in many varied ways— definitions 
will vary accordingly) , 

B*10. Almost any answer that directs attention to empirical (observablej 
measurable) phenomena: dress, income, housing, books and magazines 
read, etc*. Note to students that "'socio-economic . status*' is the 
currently fashionable concept ^ and point out some of the ways it is 
measured, e*g,, "What books and magazines do you read regularly?** 
'*What Toake of automobile do you own?*' (dated), etc.. 



UNIT 8 WUKKSHRET H 3 CONCKPTS AND DICFINITIONS 



APPROPRIATI' MEASUHEMENT PRINCIPLES FOR WORKfll UnCT 

Purpoai vt^noss 2* Solf ^dlructodnuss 3, T^^rf ornuincu Ls^ 

a. Clarity a, Econgmy not _^ppii^j\ble_ 

bi Coherence b, Orlginaliiy to this workshGet 

c. Suitability task. 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS O F QUALITY FO R MEASUREMENT rRINCI P IXS 

Purposiveness (1^3) 

a. Clarity of concept^ definltian, statement 

(4) - The nominal and operational dufinitions are clearly stated and 
sufficient in explanatory power, 

(3) - Errors in clarity and thoroughness of definitions occur, but ' 

the meanings are clear enough to allow corrGction of basic ideas 
presented , 

(2) - Some major definitional element must be added in order to allow for 
further work* 



(1) - The response' is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial , 

intervention and drill... (in the formulation uf definitions)* 

2* Self^-dlrec tednass 
Economy 

(4) - The selection of response makes its point with a minimum of words p 
is not redundantj and is sufficient to satisfy the purpose. 

(3) - The selection of response may be redundant , wordy j and incompletes 

but it does point towards a satisfactory fulfillment of the purpose* 

(2) - The response must be limited both in length and kind in order to 

make further work possible. 

(1) The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention to help the practice of brevity and clarity in 
statement j and, in the critical thinking skills of inference and 
judgement. 

Suitability (to purpose) 

r 

The selection of response is appropriate for the nature of the question. 

The selection of response is not exactly suited to the nature of the 
question but it demonstrates an attempt to logically respond, \ 

The selection of response is .unsuitable to question posed in a degree 
that shows misunderstanding of the question* 

The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutbrlal 
intervention to review student's comprehension of projett goals; 
also, to provide dril^ exercise in critical thinking skills of 
analogy, inference, and judgement. * 



b. 
(4) - 
(3) - 

(2) - 



(1) - 




UNIT a WORKSHEET H 3 CONCEPTS AND DEFINITIONS 





r u lu^ u J i V till Eij J 






1 Clarity 

1 


Economy ' SuiUbility 


1 

A 1 ! 






1 

4 ! 






5 








_ 6 








7 








B 4 








6 














7 








. 8.. 1 






9 








10 









m 

4 Good 

3 - Sacisfactory 

2 - Inproveaent 
Needed 

1 - Inadaquace 

NA - Not 

Applicable 
Hare 



AP - Actual Points 

PP - Possible 
Points 
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UNIT 9 1^1 



IDEAS AND RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 



DLUM/SPANGEHL 



UNIT TITLE- 



Observing; Behavior; specifying behavioral Indicators 



Generie skill obj actives i 

To understand the Iniportanee of empirical behavioral evidence In 
social science. 



Procedural skill objectives i 

To be able to understand what 
im a behavior which can be 
obser/edjand what is not. 

To be able to degcrlbe accurately 
a behavior, both "all or nothing'^ 
and scaled behaviors. 



Prerequisite procedural skills: 

Itoowing what a concept Is and how 
(generally) concepts are related to 
the empirical world . 



Concepts developed: 

subjec^ve (subjectivity) 

behavior 

observation 

scales 

quantification (to quantify) 



Prerequisite concepts: 



Readings and/or required supplemental materials i 
Supplemental I Ha^ Lynn Collins* article. 

^bovitz and Hagedom, Introduction to Social Research (Chapter 5). 

; t^^"" ^ mmSi GOTei ^ Introduction to Resear ch in the 

Behavioral Sciences , second edition (Chapter 3). ~ — — — 



General description of unit activity (l,a,, what the student does) i 

Teacher Introduces concepts r students complete worksheets | worksheets are 
discussed by teacher who attempts to synthesize the students' responses 
Cespecially on questions B tod C) into single modal answers 



Tuachor rcni5Dnbibilltlc!0 and suggcHtiuns for InuLructori 



Work to be handed in/evaluated: 
Worksheet I - 1 

It will be scored according to the criteria of PURPOSIVENESS and 
SELF-DIRECTEDNESS* 



Tim FOR CLASSROOM PRESENTATION/EXPLANATIONS i Before writing Inte^alj 10 mlnutas, 
TUffi FOR STUDm^T C0>DPLETION OF WORK: In-class writing interval, 20 minutes, 
Tliffi FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF WORK: 20 minutes* 

How does this unit relate to previous and future worki 

PREVIOUS: This worksheet, the first in Unit 9, gives the student exercise 
in specifying behavioral indicators of concepts which can guide 
behavioral observation. The development of several indicators 
for one concept along a continuum is introduced* This intensifies 
the notion of empirical measurement which was introduced in Unit 5» 



FUTURE: The ability to state behavioral Indicators for a concept will prepaire 
- the student for hia own behavioral observation in the independent^ 

research project, as well as making him familiar with the notion of 
Indicators that would demonstrate concepts capable of being taeasured by 
other research methods. 
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i:::iT 9 UunKSHKLT I-l 



Oncj uf tliQ mofit in;[3Qrtnnt snurrcis of cviclcncc for rDcinl scientist 

is the direct oh^icrvn t i on of liurnan buhavior. ^^t^l^vimr, in Lliis ^icnBGj 
refors to aiiytliing a resc-archor can obse^rvu, whetliDr slghtH, sounds, smells, 
etc. Ohq of the difficulties In buhnviornl obHurvatlon is the everyday 
tcmdency to jump to conclusiuns ^ to see tlic inotivc or rensons buh i nd 
an nction or expru^nion imiricd lately . For example, we' naturally conclude that 
a person v;1iq blushes is Grabarrnssed, or that a ntudunt who raises his liand 
in class wants the instructor to tall on him. The scientist tries to 
carefully separate ^^el-in viors , wh i cli can be observed, from internal states 
(sucli as cinharrassnient or anxiety) wliich niust be Inferred from these 
behaviors. The first step in conducting bohavlorfil observation is to 
delineate clearly the concepts you want to study and the buliaviors whicli 
indicate those concepts. 

A. Below is a mixed list containing both concepts (internal states of mind, 
moods s etc) and observable behaviors. Circle the observable behaviors. 



(1) Talking in class 
to the person 
sitting next 
to you* 



(5) Scratching your 
head with a 
pencil . 



(9) Being puzzled about 
what the teacher is 
saying. 



(2) Trying to 

clarify what the 
teacher said. 



(6) Putting on your 
coat , 



(10) Asking the teacher a 
question , 



(3) Frowming 



(7) Closing your 
eyes. 



(11) Looking bored, 



(4) Shaking your head 
in disagreement 
with what the 
teacher said. 



iB} Wishing the 

class were over. 



(12) Having an angry 

expression on your 
face* 



B. One good test for making sure something is an Qbservable behavior is 
the following: , imagine a panel of 10 judges who are looking for the 
behavior. They watch 100 people and each judge checks off which of the 
100 arc engaging in the behavior- and which are not. If^ It Is truly an 
observable behavior, the 10 judges ought to agree as to which people' 
were engaging in it and w^ich were not. 

Often, what is necessary is some fuller description of the behavior, some 
clearly stated criteria by .which the judge- (l*e.s the observer) can decide 
whether or not the behavior has occurred. Specify thrre of those 
behaviors which are subjective in the question above and rewrite the 
behaviors in terms that would make it easy for the ten judges to decide 
whether or not the behavior had occurred. (For example. If "frowning" 
was a behavior you circled, you might specify "wrinkling of the forehead, 
eyebrows bunched together and foreward, corners of mouth turned down." 
Try, in each case, to imagine what you would see or hear.) 



(1) Behavior Specification/description 



(2) iM'iiavior Spac If :i cn tlun/duacrlpLion 



(3) Bchavlof _ _ SpGcif icatlon/descrlption 



SoTiG of the behaviors in which social scientists are interested are '"all 
or nothing" types: either a person is asleep or awake ; either a student 
jj^eaks during class or he keeps sijl^cn^ ; either a consuiiier buys a product 
or he d oesn ' t . Other behaviors , however , can occur in degrees i being 
happy or being angry are opposites, but there are many states in between. 
In Qbservins behaviors like theses the social ^ientist tries to 
^U3_n tif^- - to assign numbers^^to each degree of behavior; this allows 
him, for example, to distinguish among the person who is very angry j 
the person who is simply annoyed, and the person who is unconcerned* 
To do this, he must describe each degree on the scale— what would be 
observed for each number . 

An educator s Dr. Mary Lynn Collins, in an article titled "The Role of 
Enthusiasm in Quality Teachingj" tried to devise scales on which 
particular behaviors of teachers could be used to measure how 
"'enthusiastic'' they were* Two of her scales deal with body movements 
and gestures: 



low 



med ium 



GESTURES Seldom moved arms 

out or outstretched 
toward person or 
object* Never 
used sweeping move-- 
mentSi kept arms at 
side or folded 
across bodys 
appeared rigid* 



Often pointed with 
hand J using total 
arm* Occasionally 
used sweeping 
motion using body^ 
head J arms, hands s 
and face* Steady 
pace of gesturing 
is maintained* 



high 



Quick and demonstrative 
movements of body, headi 
arms, hands, and face, 
l,e,, sweeping motions, 
clapping hands, head 
nodding rapidly* 



BODY 

MOVE>ENTS 



Seldom moved from 
one spot or 
movement mainly 
from a sitting 
position to a 
Standing position 



Moved freely, 
slowly and 
steadily . 



Large body movements, 
swung around , walked 
rapidly, changed pace, 
unpredictable , 
energetic* 



Although Collins describes in detail only three points on each scale 
(the extremes and the middle), it is easy to visualize teachers acting the 
way she describes them. If a group of 10 judges had to score a teacher's 
gestures and body movements using her scale, there would probably be much 
agreement concerning what they saw. 



!!dw try to clo Llio snnit* liiing yuurK;ulf. For cn£:li art^a of ^^^l^vlDr hfJow, 
dt»M(.rlb(' whal yuu wnultl loo!; for as an indication of loWj iiu^tliuin, or high 
o^thii:u;^^im, inuwu havu nlruady buan filled in to hc^lp you al^nu;. 



12 3. 4 5 

low medium high 



Vocal (1) (2) GrGat and suddQn changes 

Delivury . from rapid, C:'xcited 

speech to a whisper. 
Varied lilting, 
uplifting intonation. 
Many clianges In pitch » 
tone. 

tyas (3) Appeared interested. (4) 

Some changes to eyes, 
lighting up, 
shiningj opening 
widep 



Facial Appeared dead- (5) (6) 

Exprassion pan, doesn't 

denote feeling 

or frowned most 

of the time* 

Little sTnillng 

or a one*-aecond 

lips upturned. 

Lips closed * 



UNIT 9 1^1 OnSKUVlNG nUilAVIOR SPECIFY ING BI^1^AVI0UAL INDICATUKS 



M'^Jl^^L. Hy^\syp>mNT jMiiNcnMJCs for woRRsni.HT 

PurpQsivyness 2, Self-diractcclnQSs 3. PGrfoinKincc i£ 

a. Clarity a. Econorny not .u'jpl 1 cable 



b. Cohtjreiice b. Origiriality to tliis worksliect 

c. Suitability taskp 

OrERATIONAL DEFINI TIONS OF QUALITY FOR MKASURKMENT PRINCIPLES • 

1. Purposiveness (all of C) 

C3 arit y of concept ^ d^cf inition, statument 

(4) - The behavioral indicators Is clearly stated; it can be seen by 

anyonep The operational definiclons are clearly stated and sufficient 
in explanatory power* 

(3) ~- Errors in clarity and thoroughness of conceptj definition^ and 

statement* occur , but the meanings are clear enough to- allow 
correction of basic ideas presented. 

(2) - Some major conceptual or definitional clement must be added in 

order to allow for further work. 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

Intervention and drill... (in the formulation of questions^ concepts, 
etc.)* 

Cohe rence in rationale 

(4) - The operational definition is logically related to the other two 

indicators in the continuuin. 

(3) - The operational definition is coherent but not related to the other 

two indicators in the continuum. . 

I 

(2) ^ The meanivng of the answer is not directed to the question; a 

confusion of the question's purpose or meaning may be present 
in the student. 

(1) The response is inadoquate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention concerning the nature of the project, its goals, 
raethodSi etc. . 

2, Self ^directedness (suitability only A and all of C) 
a . Econom y 

(4) - The salection of response makes Its point with a minimum of words, 

is not redundant J and "is sufficient to satsify the purpose. 

(3) " The selection of response may be redundant, wordyj and Incompletej 

but it does point towards a satisfactory fulfillment of the purpose* 




a. R CD n o my (Cunt^d.) 

(2) - The-rnsponsu nust be liniitod botli in lancth and kind in ordur to 

make further wf)rk posyiblu. 

(1) - The response is inndt'quaca to a dec r 00 winch cnlls for tutorial 

intervGntlon to help the practice of brevity and clarity in 
statemantj and^ in the critical thinking skills of infuronce and 
j udgemen t . 

b . Ori ginality 

(4) - Thu .selection of response shows originality in the statemant 
of ideas to be studied and in Che indicators which will allow 
collection of evidence to support claim or answer questions. 

(3) - The selection of response reflects previous model answers given 

to class, but is adequate in light of question being asked, 

(2) Tiie selection of response is stereotyped to a. degree that reflects 
a lack of seriousness In the attempt to answer questionB in an 
independent manner. 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to help individual think of . personally meaningful 
responses , 

Cp Suitabili ty (to purpose) 

(4) - The selection of response is appropriate for the nature of the 

quest ion . 

(3) The selection of response is not exactly suited to the nature 
of the question^ but it demonstrates an attempt to logically 
respond. , ' 

(2) - The selection of response is unsuitable to question posed in a 

degree that showa misunderstanding of the question, 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention to review student's comprehension of project goals; 
also, to provide drill exercise in critical thinking skills of 
analogy s inference j and Jugement* 
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mU 9 I-l OBSERVING BEHAVIOR SPECIFYIl^G BEflAVIORAL INDICATORS 



SHEET 
QuES- 

TICN'S/ 



A. (I) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(3) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 

3, (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

C. (1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 



PURPOSIVENESS 



Claritv 



M 

NA 
KA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 



Coharsnce 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
HA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 
NA 



SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 



OriGinaliCv 



NA 
-NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
HA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 



Econosv SijltabiliE\ 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 



NA 
NA 
NA 



SCORE 



4 - Good 

3 - Satisfactory 

2 - ImproveiBenC 
Needed 

1 - Inadequate 

NA - Not 

Applicable 
Here 

AP - Actual 
Points ■ 

PP - Possible 
ts 
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UNIT 9 Work^liuc^t 1-2 ■ ID1:AS AND RESEAHCll'lN SOCIAL SCIKNCE ^ i i.i :;/f]PAfk:i:HL 



' UNIT TITLE I 



Bi^linvlornl Obr.Cirvation 



Generic skill objectives: 

To introduce the factors which insure reliable observation* 



Procedural skill objectives: 
To understand that behaviors must be logical 

indiGators of concepts. 
To appreciate the need for selectivity in 

"designing observations. 
To understand how objectivity is attained 

in observation* 
,To appreciate need for recording system* 



Prerequisite procedural skillsi 



Concept^s developed' 

Indicators 

salectivity 

©bjeetiviry 

non-participant observer 
recording system 



Prerequisite concepts 



Beadings and/or required supplemental ^laterials; 



See 1-1 



Gene 



ral description of uni^ activity (i*e., what the student does) 



Student completes worksheet at home; discusses results and implicationfi 
in class. 



ERLC 



Briofly discuas mAjor p^^ts (Indicators , selectivity , objecLlvfty, rc^cordlne 
systems) byfore handing out worksheGt* A dlscufijilon of' tlie previous v;c)rk«lit»et 
(on observing buhnvlor In clasoroom suttings) ml^^hL Jiurve as a good bridge 
to thim' exercise; design faults in a hypotlietlcal classroom obsorvatign iniould 
lead directly to the points in this exercise. 



Work to be handed in/evaluated: 

Worksheet 1-2 It will be scored according to the criteria of SELF-DIRECTEDNESS . 



TI>ffi FOR CLASSROOM PMSENTAT10N/E)Q?LANATI0NS ^ 10=15 minutes (explain worksheet 

in advance) . 

TIKE FOR STimENT COOTLETION OF WORlu ' ' 

TI>E FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW jU^D ANM.YSIS OF WORK: 7S-90ymlnutes (for discussion and 

reyiew) . __________ 



How docs this unit relate to previous and future work: 

PREVIOUS: Worksheet 1=1 develops the idea of behaviors as empirical evidence. 
^ This unit builds on that, ahownng how behavior is observed 
raethodologically * 



FUTURE: Several of the ideas here are carried forward in the unit on surveys. 
This exercise also forms the basis for the student *s later 
development of a behavioral observation instrument of his own* 



i 



UNIT 9' W01ii;SIiniiT i-2 . behavjohal obkkrvation 



Effective abncrvntion docs not happen accidentally. Social scientists 
who uso oh.u.rvnTTon"irs a source of evidence raolize that there are ucveral 
factors which must be present observations are to be valid, accurate, and 
useful in research. 

1 The bohaviors must serve as ind icators of the concepts which are under 
study. For^xample, '^drurmning fingers on the table" cofild serve as an 
indicator of ^'nervousness,'* and ''blowing your nose" mifeht serve as an 
indicator of "health-" But "coughing" as an indicator V^ld present 
problems, since it could indicate either "nervousness^ or health 
(or the lack of it). It is important, in selecting indicators, that 
they be logically related to the concept under %tudy. 

Match each behavior wit the concept for which it might serve as an 
indicator (some behavic r s can be used as indicators for more than one 



concept) 



Behaviors 



A* Number of times 

person has attended 
church in the last 
month. 

B* Number of stage 
plays person has * 
seen in last year. 

C* How much time each 
day the person 
spends talking 
with friends. 



Indicators for Concent; 



.A, 



Concept^ 



1. health 

2, wealth 

3 * intelligence 

4. friendliness 

5, religiousness 



How^ many books thi 
person reads each 
year - 

How many books 
the person buys 
each year^ 



How many times 

has this person been 

to see a doctor 

in the last year. F* 

How many days 
did this person 
spend, in a hospital 
in the last year, G, 



How many times 

did this person 

lose his/her complete 

control of his/her 

temper in the last 

month, 



i^-Kinr^-""---- "'"""^ 

directly.) / 

2. Formal seiontlfic observation must ba MXmm^ ^^<^^-^^ 
realize that he cannot accurate.ly observe every thing chat is going on 
in a par icular situation; for their results to be accurate, they know 
. that they must select only a few indieators for observation. 

Imagine thnt you are a social scientist at a football o^baseball game 
iouflob is to identify the best players. (A non-scientxst might sx^ly 
watch the game and form a vague impression of which players were best, 
hut as a Scientist you want to do this In a inethodlcal way. to make 
^ Ob er:Llo;s carefuily so that, your results can be compared with those 
of other scientists.) List six (6) Indicators for the concept ^ 
"good player" which you could watch during the garaei 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 



Remember now that you must observe all the players on both teams. 
B. Which indicator would be easiesc to observte: _____ "^y- 



Which inaicator would be most difficult to observei 



Why' 



How many of the indicators you have listed do you tbink you could 
accurately watch for during the game? ____• l-^^t cneir 



^ third factor which affects the reliability ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

:i:^ / e sonaJ Each indicator must be clear enough so that 

another person (one who does not know your thouEht processes) could . 
apply the criteria and make the observation. 

Look at the siK indlcntora you listed In q-«tion 2 (above), ^^hdch 
three nre the least nbiectlve (or most subjective). ■ ^^^^^ letters) ~ 



B. For gach of thcrte thrcG indicators, dcscrlbG crlccrla that others might 
use in ordcir to make the observation more objectives' 
(1) '■: 



(2) 



(3) 



A second meaning of ob.lectlvity in observation concerns the role of the 
observer. To ensure objectivity, most social scientists insist upon being 
non-participant observers, that iSj they do not become involved in the 
activity they are observing* It is extreinGmly difficult to remain objective 
(and to make objective observations) if one is involved directly. "Objective 
means, ultimately, to "look at an activity as an object,'- while "subjective-- 
means to "be one of the subjects involved in the activity," 

C. What difficulties would arise if you were one of the players in the 

game you were observing? List five (5) ways in which this might limit 
your objectivity? 

(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



Finally, if an observation is to be accurate, it must be recorded* Hemory 
is not very dependable in producing convincing evidence; social scientists 
alv/ays write down the results of their observations- (They may, of course, 
make tape recordings or films of the activities they observe, but. these 
serve only as v;ays of looking at or listening to the activity again; in 
the end, they must analyze the activity according to their criteria— 
the indicators for the concept they^are studying—and write domi the 
results 0 . . 



Most social ftclentists plan, in advanee, tlic - system they will use to 
record obucrvntions. For example, if a social scientist wcru observing . 
;.ollega class, watching for evidence which would indicnte "interested" 
students, he might design the Collowing chart i 



Number of Questions Asked Number of Questions Answered 



STUDENT 1 






STUDENT 2 






STUDENT 3 






STUDENT k 













This would producg a tally of all the questions asked and answered during 
the class by each student* As each event occuredj the observer would make 
a mark in the appropriate place* 



Another method would record not only the questions asked and answered, 
but the part of the class in which this occurred. This might be accomplished 
by making 30 second observations every five minutes during the class i 





beginning 
tb"0;30 


5i00 
to 5i30 


lOiOO 
to 10i30 


ISiOO 
to 15i30 


etc. 


Student Ask 
. ■■ 1 Ans 












Student Ask 
2 Ans 












Student Ask 
3 Ans 













(Note: 5:00 here refers to 5 minutes and zero seconds . after class begins; 
15:30 refers to fifteen minutfs and 30^seconds after class begins), 

A. Design an observation recording system (a chart) which could be used to 

record the observations you make at the baseball or football game. Design 
your chart to record some or all of the indicators ybu listed in the answer 
to questions 2D above. 



Scli-dlructudncGS, (1^^) 
a/ Economy (?Ap 3B, 4) 

4) - The selection of response makes its point vith a mlnimura of words, 
is npt redundant > and is sufficient to satsify the purpose^ ^ 

(3) ^ The selection of response nay be redundant, vordy, and incomplete, 
but it does point towards a satisfactory fulfillrnent of the purpose 

2) - The response must be limited both in length and kind in order to 

make further work possible, 

1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to help the practice of brevity and clarity in 
statement, and, in the critical thinking skills of inference and 
judgement. 

Originality (3B, C; 4) 

4) - The selection of response shows originality In the statement 
of ideas to be studifcd and in the indicators whicb will allow 
collection of evidence to support claim or answer questions. 

3) -The selection of response reJlects previous model answers given 

to class, but is adequate in light of question being asked, 

2) - The selection of response is stereotyped to a degree that reflects 

a lack of seriousness 1^ the attempt to answer questions in an 
independent xaanner. 

1) — The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention to help individual think of personally meaningful 
responses, 

c. Suitability X to purpose) (1-4) 

14) - The selection of response is appropriate for the nature of the 
question. 

3) - The selection of response is not exactly suited to the nature 
of the question, but it demonstrates an attempt to logically 
respond. 

(2) - The selection of response is unsuitable to question posed in a 
degree that 'shows nisunderstanding of the question* 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention to review student's comprehension of project goals^ 
also, to provide drill exercise in critical thinking skills of 
analogy, inference, and Jugcment, 



UNIT 9 WORKSHEE'! 1-2 BEHAVIOKAL gBSER^ATION 



WORKSHEET 

QUESTIONS/ 

PROCEDURES 


SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 


. SCORE 
AP PP % 


Ofiglnality : Uamy Suitability 


1 A 




m 


NA 












' B 




m 


NA 












C 




NA 


MA 












0 




NA 


KA 












E 




NA 


HA 












F 




NA 


NA 












G. 




NA ^ 


NA 












H 




NA 


NA 












■ 2 Ad) 




NA 














. (3) 




NA 














(3) 




NA 














(4) 




NA 




T- - ...... . _ . 










(5) 




NA 














(6) 




NA 














B 




NA 


NA 












. C 




NA 


NA 












0 




NA 


NA 


1 











m 

4 - Good 

3 - Sac^ 
isfictory 

2 ^ Ini-' 

proviment 

Naaded 

1 ^ In- 
adaquite 

NA - Not 

Applicable 

Here 



AP - Actu- 
al Points 

PP - Pps- 

sible 

Points 



1, 



UNIT 9 MOHKSHEET 1-2 BEHAVIORAL OBSERVATION 



WOESHEET 
qUESTIONS/ 


i 

SELF-DIRfiCTEDNESS 




PROCEDUa 


ES 


Origlnalicy 
— ■ «.p-= 


Eeon'oiny 


Suitability ' 


AP PP ^ 


3 A(l) 




U 


NA 












(2) 




u 


NA 
















NA 


NA 






























\-j 






< 












(3) 






^'^-^ ' 












Cfl) 






NA 













(2) 




. - 

- — - ' - 


NA 




— — — 








(3) 




— ^ — — =.^...^^ 


NA 












14) 




- - 


NA 












(5) 


«^ 


— — — 


NA 




















— 














\ 




— 










t 























































4 - Gosd 

3 - Sac- 
Isfaetory 

I - Im- 

proverainE 

Needgd 

1 - In- 
adequata 

NA - NoE , 
Applicable 
Hira 



AP - Actu-^ 
al pQlnci 

P? - Pos- _ 
slbli 
PoinEi ■ 
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'unit 9 V/orkHhcets IDKAS AND- RESEAHCH IN SOCIAL SCJKNCE BLUM/nPANGKllL 

i 

UNIT TITLEl Bc'hnvipral OhsarvatlQni Prellmlnaricis and Practice « ^ 



Generic skill objectives^ 

To learn how to use a behavioral observation Instrument, 



— - - ^ - \ ^ 

Procedural skill objectives'^ ' • Prerequisite prDcedural skills-* 

1, The student learns the use and becomes familiar 
with the. graphic design bf a behavioral 
observation instrument/ 

2. The student becomes competent at recording actual 
observations on the model instrument. 



Concepts developed: * Prerequisite concepts: 



See Worksheecs I^-l and 1-2 



Readings and/or required supplemental materials: 
See I-'l ■ ^ ^ 



General dascription of unit activity, (i.e*, what trie student does); 
Sec attached Instructions to teacher* - ^ 



ERIC 



Tcaciiar rcMipDnii Jblllt J us and succC-'Gtljpns for InKtructor'i 

See nttnchcd instructiDns to teacher. ^ ^ 

Noticu Chat PERKOimNCE will be used as a set of critcir'Ja for the first 
time in evaluating student work* That bcciiuso the student will fictually be 
engaged In flrsc^hond behavioral observation in these two activities* The 
criteria of perforroance (adequacy and accuracy) are used in any field research 
effort by the student ^ even if this is a simulation of actual quasl--experlAental 
situation* , % ^ 



Work to be handed in/evaluated : 
Worksheet 1-3 and 1-4 

Worksheet will be scored accorjflng to the criteria of SELF- 
DIRECTEDKESS and PERFORI^^NCE * 



Tlhffi FOR CLASSROOM PRESENTATION/EXPLANATIONS: 10 minutes 
Tim FOR STUDENT COMPLETION OF WORK: 30 minutes 

Tl>ffi FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND AI^ALYSIS OF WORtC: 10 minutes, also, beginning ot 

\ the next class., if necessary* 



How does this unit relate to previous and| future worki 

PREVIOUS: These two worksheet activities give the student practice in using 
a formal observatlori instrument to record behavioral observations. 
The activities make operational the student's previous study of 
behavioral indicators. 



FUTURi : The practice in behavioral observation, and adherence to an 

observational instrument, will prepare the student for his own 
observations and construction of instruments for his independent 
research project* ^ 



UMIT 9 ■ WORKSHEET 1-3 & 1-4 INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHER 



In these two worksheets, students practice doing an actunl behavioral 
observation. The purpose of the worksheets is to give students a familiarity 
with the mechanics of observation; to impress upon them the need for focus, 
careful attention, and &l4ar criteria^ and to demonstrate to them that the 
results of observatlonf^-lf-carefully done, constitute reliable evidence. 



MATERIALS; 



(1) 



(2) 



In ordir to present the students with a subject to be observed 
and an opportunity to carry out the observation more than once, 
a film is necessary. To focus attention of actual behavior, the 
film should be silent or projected without sound. There are ' 
several possible sources: ! 

The instructor can make the film himself. This 'can be acconplished 
easily with a super 8 ram. camera and high-speed (low-light) 
film. Select a class, preferably a large One,- set the camera 
in a front corner, focus on; a small group (3 or 4) students, fndy 
shcot. The film will be most natural if someone othw than / 
the teacher runs the camera, and if the shooting is done wjl-T' 
after the class begins (after the* inescapable self-con,a^fousness 
subsides). One cartridge of super 8 iran. film will,-rtfn 3 minutes, 
total cost will be around 5 or 6 dollars. 

The worksheets have been o.-rigned witK-fllm (1) in mind: the 
concept to, be observed is ''titudent interest." .With minor 
revision of the worksheet, f Urns' can be made in other situations 
(e.g.,- of students walking on campus, of people waiting In-lines, 
etco' In such cases, uhe teacher should tajce care thafcl the 
action depir.ted in the film lends itself clearly to ' the worksheet 

.. , . . i self- ■ 



activity — tliat a, concept/can be studied in the film (e.i 
directedness. impatience, etc.) 



(3) 



(4) 



The instructor may adapt a comnerclally-ipade, short, liVe-action 
film (or segment of a film) for the assignment. The same 
considerations as noted in (2) above apply he're. 

Many schools have videotaping equipment, and of ten, have a stock 
of videotape already recorded for other purposes. A check with 
this department rtay reveal the., presence of videotape which may be 
suited for this assfgnment.. 



The use of the film with/the worksheets is rather simple. Worksheet 1-3 is 
distributed first, the students are told to watch the film and rank their 
-general impressions" of the subjects in the chart. The inst,ructor should 
then lead a discussion concerning these "impressions" and the concrete actio^^ 
upon which they are based; the students can note these on the bottom ot 
Worksheet 1-3. Worksheet 1-4 follows: before viewing the film again the 
students should be directed to select four empirical indicators of the concept 
under study. The second Viewing of the film should bn accompanied by time 
signals (every thirty seconds) from the teacher; the ijtudent's job is to tracK 
the subjecta and evaluate the presence of the indicators during each thirty 
second period. Making the observation on Worksheeh 1-4 is difficult; it should 
demonstrate to^ students the need for concentration as well as the necessity for 



limiting the scope of an observation. 



1;:;LT 9 '.;OMKSl;!-.KT 1-3 BKIIAV I u!',\L Or-Si;RVATION : PKr:Ll MHiAIU KS 



Ft.r thU. u!..u.rvacl<.n yen. will view a short (3 minuu) fHn nf an aciuaj 
class ac th^ I'nivur acv of LouiHvlllu. , For p > i r pcuu. .-i of . the, obi^LTvniion 
th^ clr.e. place of meet ins, and actual BubjerL of .the cUh^ nra unumpDr taut ; 
however, it niche be useful to know that the class was a combination ot 

IccLurf" and d Iscus;; ion . , ^ 

Wat'-'h Che thtcu studuntis in the frutU ruw during li,c clnr;:,, nm' Lry to 
dr.riJ,. which of the three is ri.osC inturui.tod and which of the three- is 
loas' uU^resLed. After the film, check the bcxes ^ ' which cnr respond 
to your iniprefl5^ ion . 



STUDENT 1 

wi-aring hat) 



STUDFKT 2 
( f en:a Ic ) 



STUDENT 3 
(fen.dlu, Hack drcDn) 



ST!Dr:::T 

STl^DENT J 
STUnEXT 3 



MOST IKTKRESTED 



MIDDLE 



LEAST INTERESTED 



Next, try to specify scn;e of actual behavinrs vou obHervud which led to your 
irnpreK^^ ion: 



s rc":s intei^;^t_ 



SIGNS OF DISI NTERES T 



(1) 



(4) 



(2) 
(3) 



(5) 
C6) 



Hcflf i r(jct c-dnuss (B) 



a. Eroiioriv (Rl=6) 

(4) The sciloction of lasponso makas lis poinc with a rainlniLun oi wordH, 
is not radundanC, and is sufficiunt to Gatsify the purpose. 

(3) - The selection of rosponse may be redundant, wordy, and incoraplete^ 
but it df-ns point cowards a snt Ifi f nctory f ulf il Inient of the purpoRe 

(2) - The response must be liraited= both in length and kind in order to 

make further work pussible. 

(1) - TtiQ response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to help the practice of brevity and clarity in 
statement, and, In th. crlticnl thinking skillE of inference and 
j udgemen t ^ 

b. Orig inality (ai-6) 

(^) - The selection of response shows originality in the statement 
of ideas to be studied and in the indicators which will allow 
collection of evidence to support claim or answer questions, 

(3) - The selection of response reflects previous model answers given 

to clnss, but is adequate in light of question being asked. 

(2) - The selection of response is stereotyped to a degree that reflects 

a lack of seriousness in the ^tempt to answer questions in an 
independent manner^. 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to help individual think of personally meaningful 
responses , 

c. Suitability (to purpose) (NA) 

(A) - The selection of response is appropriate . for the nature of the 
question. 

(3) - The selection of response is not exactly suited to the nature 

of the question, but It dcinons crates an attcJBpt to logically 
respond. 

(2) - The selection of response is unsui'teble to question posed in a 

degree that shows fliisunderstanding of the question, 

(1) - The response is inadequate tcf a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention to review student's zornpreliension of project gaals^ 
=^alsOs to provide drill exercise in critical thinking skills of 
analogy^ inference , and jugemcnt, 

PerforTnance (A,B) 

a. Adequnc/ of perforninnce (Bl-6) 

(6) - Each pl.nnnod step in the research is sufficient in Its scope to 

fulfill the.^purpDSG of the project. The thoroughness which each step 



is t'cirried nut saLisfic'S t^Lupu of Lhu oxpucLed data colU^LLJon. 



(J) - Tlu-r»: is noL nufficioncy and/or LhorauglineH?^ to sntinfy all thr iwuds 

uf iht; prujt'ct bUups g.vcn Duj purpuHC of the inquiry, but Liu- rt^st'nrch 
has b(jc:n conductod towards thu logical goal. 

(2) - There is Insufficient: scope to thu project stops, nnd/nr thG thoroughness 

of pt?rf ormancc is wanting to the degrue that it must be reptfatrd* 

(1) - Thu r.-.puni.a ia inadL=quate to the: dc-ri-o that tulc^rinl i t r r i > f 1 on is 

called for in matters of logical planning and performance of all 
logical eleraents of plan, 

b. Accurac\^ of perf orrnance (Al = 3j 1^6) 

(4) - Each planned step is carried out with accuracy in its prucesi^. 

Fidelity of the total plan is iiiaintainod by the accuracy of pe rf orinance . 

(3) - There Is not complete accuracy in the way a research step is performed, 

and/or there is a strayini in the conduct of the step from the total 
plan of research purposes; there is enough accuracy in process and 
direction of research perforraance to have, gathered sone useful 
infornat ion; but, the research steps should be repeatedj at least in 
par t . 

(2) - There is h lack of accuracy in ch ; process and direction of research 

whicii warrants reptitition of the _ search step. 

(1) " The response is inadequate to the degree that tutorial Intervention 
is calliid for in instruction of tlie research method themselves .-. l 
in the idea of followin:: a planned sequence of events. 



L^IIT ? WORKSHEETS 1-3 UUmm OBSERVATIOK: PRELIMINARIES 



WRXSHEET 
PROCEDL'RES 


SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 


PERFORim'CE 


SCORE 


Originality Eeonorny Suitability 


Adequicy Accuracy 


AP PP 




Worksheet 


NA 


NA 


NA 




NA 












KA 


NA 


NA 




■ NA 










Til 


n 


' NA 






NA 










0 ILJ 






NA 














Hi 






NA 














UJ 


i 




NA 






1 

1 










NA 






t 

i 

j 






(5) 




1 NA 














(6) . 






NA 


















* 



MI 

4 - Good 
3 - Sat- 
isfactory 

2 - Iin- 
proveiuent 
Needed 
1- In- 
adequate 
NA - Not 
applicable 
Here 

AP - Actu- 
al Points 
PP - Pos- 
sible 
pQinti 
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UNTF 9 V.'OHi'.^MIF.ET 1-4 BFJlAVIOlL-M OntJKKVATlON : DUCTlCi: 



1. 

2, 

3. 

U. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
. 10. 
li. 
12. 



Name and briefly describe two behaviors which would indirate student inturcsf;; 
1. :'i:HAVIOR ill , 



2. BEHAVIOR «2 



Name and describe two behiiviors which would be indicative; 
3. EEllAVLOK \!Z - — 



of a lack of intcrGst: 



4. ■BFJIAVIOR //4 



In viewing the 'ilra, check off whichever behaviors occur (and how frcqucjntly) 
during each thirty second period: , 



STUDENT 



BEHAVIORS 0 :30 1:00 1:30 2:00 2:30 3:00 



1 

(male, wich 
hat) 


.1 










1 






2 
















'3 
















4 
















2 

( f emalG) 


1 
















2 
















3 
















4 
















3 

(female, black 
dress) 


1 
















2 
















3 
















4 
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a . E cmK jinv ( A 1 -= 4 ) 

(^0 " Die soltfCLiun of rucpofi; ■ rsnkos its point with c inindiniim of words, 
is not rcidundnnty and is sufficient to salGify liie purpose. 

(3) =^ The selection of response may be rodundant, wordy, and incompletCj 

but it does point towards a sntisf actory fulfillnient of tlic purpose. 

i 

(2) - The response nust be llTiited both in lenf^th and kind in order to 
iDake further work ponsible, 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervencion to help the practice of brevity and clarity in 

statement, and, in the critical thinking skills of inference and 
judgement , 



b. Originality (Al-4) 

(4) - The seleccion of response shows originality in the statesient 
of ideas to be studied ani in the indicators which will allow 
colloction of evidence to support clai^ or answer questions. 

(3) - Xhe selection of response reflects previous model answers given 
^-'""to class, but is adequate in light of question being asked, 

(2) - The selection of response is stereotyped to a degree that reflects 

a lack of seriousness in the attempt to answer questions in an 
independent manner- 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a denree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to help individual tQink of personally mcaningi'ul 
responses . 

c. Suitability (to purpose) (MA) 

(/*) The selection of response is appijprjatt for the nature of the 
quest ion , 

(3) - Tho selection cf responso is not r^xnctly suited to the nature 

of the question, but it demonstrntes an attempt to logically 
rej^pond . , 

(2) ^ The selection of response is unsuitable to question pused in a. 

degree "^l ^.t shows inisunders tanding of the question. 

(3) - Tne response ±% inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to review student's cDnprehension of project goals; 
. also, to provide drill exercise in critical thinking skills of 
analogy, inference, and jugejnent. 

3. Pcrf oriiinnce (A,B) 

3. Adequacy of prrforfl iince (Al-^i) 

(A) - Fach planned step in the research is sufficient in its scb^pe to 

fulfill the purpose of the project. The thoroughness which each step 



lii cairUd inn iWiUsfius the of the cj^iU'Ctud tlnta cullucClon, 

liiure js nuL sufficiency and/or iJioroughnL-SD Id snLiBfy /dl the needs 
ui t\iL- projoct ^lupu civcn thu purpo£4c of tho inquiry, but tlju ru-icarch 
has hvun cuncluctud towards tlici logical goal. 

Thtire is insufficient scope to the project steps, and/or the thoroughnes 
of ptirfomance is wanting to the degree that it must be repeated. 

The response is inadequate tc the dcgrae that tutorial intorventjun 1g 
cnlled for in m^itters; nf logicnl planning and purf oniKincc of all 
logical eieinents of plan. 

^^S}}I^SX ^if n_erf orTnance (Bl-i2) 

Each planned step is carried ont with accuracy in its process. 

Fidelity of the total plan is maintained by the accuracy of perf orrr^anCG. 

There is not completL accuracy in thtj way a rescjarch step is performed, 
and/or there is a straying in the conduct of the step from the total 
plan of research purposes; there is enough accuracy in process and 
direction of research performance to have gathered some useful 
information; but, the research steps should be repeated, at least in 
part. 

There is a lack of act .racy in the process and direction of research 
which warrants repetition of the research step. 

The response is inadequate to tlie degree that tutorial intervention 
is called for in instruction of the research methods themselves and 
in the idea of following a planned sequence of events. 



mt 5 mmnn lA immui observation: PEAcfirE 



WORKSHSET 
■yjiSTlONS/ 


SELF-DIR£CTEDN'ESS 

i 


PERFORM.yiCE 


SCORE 


OriginiUcy 


Econoiny 


, Suitability 


Adequacy 


Accuracy 


AP PF X 
























1 




NA 






NA 








3 


i 

; 


i 

! 


% 




1 


NA 








i 

1 

^ 1 




NA 






NA- 


1 






A. 






i - ^ ^ 

NA 




NA 












NA 


NA 


NA 




NA 










3 


NA 


NA 


NA 




SA 










NA 


S'A 






NA 










3 




U 


m 




NA 










6 


_ _ -r - - .L/^^J^- 


m 


NA 




NA 












NA 


% 






NA 












NA _ 


NA 


NA 


! 


NA 










9 ' 


NA 


NA 


!']A 




NA 


_ _j 








ID i 


U 


!n'A 


NA 




NA 




- - - t 




11 


HA 


NA 






NA 










12 ' I 


NA 


NA 


NA 




NA 


— ^ — - - - i 









KEY 

4 - Good 

3 - Sat- 
isfactory 
2 - In- 
provenienE 
Needed 
1- In- 
adaquice 
NA - Noc 
applicable 
Here 

AP - Actu- 
al Points 
?P - Pos- 
sible 
Points 



ViUT 



BI.r;l/HrANGI'nL 



UNIT TriLK: 




Goneric skill objectives; 



To understand and usg the teTms, population, samrlG, nnd survey 



properly * 



Procedural ykill objeccivea; 



FrGrcquisitt proct^JuLul ^;killN : 



To be a: , e to jud/^e v/hother 
a fiarnplo accurntely reprosunts 
a populatipn* 

To understand how and why 
surveys are constructed. 



Concepts developed: Preroquisito ccncLptc: 

population open-ended questional 

Bainple forced choice questions 

survey ■ ratinp, scale questions 

bias 

cross- tabu 1 :it ion 



Readings and/or required supplemental niaterials: 

Int ro Social Refsearch , Chapters 3, 3, 
Thy Science Gme, Chapter 11. 



General description of unit activity (i.e., what the student does): 

Teacher explains and diK tributes each worksheet; after st indents conpletG 
each, it is discussed in class. (Note: Worksheet T-2 is Co be completed 
in class as part of a demonstration concerning samplingj . 



Teacher respunsibilit ies and suggestions for instructor; 

The teacher should expand upon and give practical examples of each idea 
introduced. It will be cxpecially Helpful if the teacher collects cKamples 
of surveys (including tiioso used in the college from which statistics arc 
prepared) to ahow and discuss in clasn* Suggested tiincs arc flexible and 
can be adjusted according to teacher's intentions. 



Work to be handed in/evaluated: 

Worksheets J-^1 through J- evaluated on Coherence, Economyj Originalityi 
and Suitability. 



EKLC 



-^IMi: FUR HTUUI:nt CO:irLCTI0K or WOIiK: 40 minutan (J2) ; otherK done huiu^work 
iim FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND .ANALYSIS OF WORK: 30 minutes (Jl, J3, J4, J5) , 



How does this unit tt^lace to previous nnJ future work: 

PREVIOUS: Bijildr; on conccpt-indlcntor distinction introduct^d in cnrlicr 
units* 

FUTUKL: Provides basis for Unit 12 (data analysis) and for studont^s 
conritructiun of his own survey during independent research 
project. 



f 

i 



UNIT 10 \:0KKSIiEET J-1 POFLilJ\Tl QNS AND -AMPLKS 



1. Social KcUmtisC!, .jra primarily intGrcsced In discover: ng regularities 
in behaviDr--iK seeing whether or not thcra arf "'aws'* pr ''prlnniples" 
which can dL'Scribe and explain thej£ays people act. 

Although Che charactcriscics of individual people arc of Importance^ 
most social scientists concentraLe their attention on thoHc things which 
groups of people have in comnion. The survey (and the interview) are 
inothods they use to discover facts about the behavior and feelings of 
groups of people. 

Accurately determining the characteristics of a group of people is a 
difficult task. For many of the questions which are of interest to 
social scientistSj the groups involved are large—often so Irirge that 
it would be impossible to question (with either a survey or an iTiterview) 
£var£ percu:m in the grouj , 

FOR EACH OF THE RESEARCH QUESTIOMS BELOW, NA>E THE GROUPS WICH WOULD 
HAVE TO BE QUESTlONEn IN ORDER TO GATHER EVIDENCE WHICH WOULD HELP 
A_NSWEP THE QUESTION. ESTII'W.TE, IF YOU CiW, THE NU>ffiER OF PEOPLE IN i 
EACH GROUP. 



QUESTION : 

CROUPS: 

QUESTION: 

CROUPS : 
QUESTION: 



Are women smarter than menl 



Are roday'S teenagers niore honest than teenagers were ±n the 

par- il ' 



Are Americans who go to church regularly more polite than 
those who don't? 



E. 



GROUPS: 
QUESTION; 
GROUPS : 
QUESTION: 

MSWER: 

QUESTION: 

ANSWER: 



Who has the hlrjiest income: doctors ^ lawyers j or dentistsi 



Do college students who sit in the front row in their 
classrooms pay more cTttention than those who sit in the back? 



Does violence on television have a bad effect on ^children? 



2* Part of the difficulty in answering questions like those listed above 
coraes from the loose way in which the question defines the group to be 
studied, 

RewTlte each question so that the groups to bo studied are clearly deflnedi 
QUKSTION hi 



QUESTION Bi 
QUtSTLON C; 



QUESTION D: 



QUESTION E: 



QUESTION F; 



Obviously^ even if the quescion a social scieTitiat asks clearly defines 
the groups to be studied, it is impossible to question every member 
of the group. The survey and interview are methods of estimating 
a group's characteristics by gathering data froin a few members who 
represent the group* 

In the language of social scientists ^ the groups to be studied are called 
population s and the'^ctual persons questioned are known as s^^ples of the 
population. For exainple, in order to det vrmine how many students at 
this college have seen a movie in the lasu week, you might select lOO 
students for questioning. The 100 students would be your sainple , and 
they would represent ^ hopefully, the actual behavior of the larger/ 
population — all of the students at this college—in whom you are interested 



IN THE WO LISTS BELOW , MATCH EACH POPULATION WITH THE SMffLE miCH WOULD 
BEST REPRESENT IT: " ' ' - : ~~ 



All living American women. 



POPULATIONS 



1. 



SA^ffLES 
Those attending a Chicago 
TQedical convention . 



All living medical doctors in 
the State of Illinois* 



2. 



Every- tenth person who goes 
through the doors of a 1 ::al 
hospital. 



Men between the ages of 30 and 
50. 



People in poor health, 



3* Every one-'hundreth woman listed 
in the local telephone directory 



College students who attend 
football games. 



Every person between the ages 
of 18 and 23 sitting in. section 
4B of the stands in last week's 
football: game* 




UNIT 10 V;0IIKS1!I;!:;T J-2 INSTRUCTION'S TO T:;ACIi!:R 



This urflt is designed to dc-nons trntc draiaatically the validity and 
limits of smnpling, Scudcnts who are unsophisticated in probnhili'ty theory 
usually grossly over- or undcr-cstimate the value of s;implin£ (and,' 
consequently, the value of studies based on samples). 

A draniatlc beginning is to ask each student to "think of a. number from 
one to four and write it down." The teachor then predicts that approximately 
504 o£ the students will have written down the nuraber 3 and that about 25% will 
have written 2. This never fails to impress students (and, incidentally, 
illustrates a major problem in survey construction— the strong tendency of 
subjects to choose the third of four alternatives in multiple choice 
questions). Point out, of course, that the natural probability is for each 
of the four nunibers to occur 25% of the time. 

^L\TERIALS NEEDED: —box (shoebox or small cardboard box) or large manila 

envelope. 

—distinct items which will fit the box or envelope 
I (e.g., computer cards in two colors, marbles in two 

colors, pieces of white chalk and colored chalk). 

1. Begin by announcing that there are 100 itc.-as in the box and that they 
represent 100 people being surveyed or interviewed. The items in- the 
box are the population we are interested in studying. 

2. Pose the problein? all the people in the population cannot be studied 
directly (bacauae they are unwilling, too numerous, unreachable, etc.). 
The nature of the population must be determined by studying sample s 
drawn from it. " 

3. Name the concept being studied (color of chalk, etc.) and give it a 
syrabolic meaning: e.g., the white computer cards are Democrats, the green 
ones are Republicans; white pieces of chalk favor capital punishment,' 
colored pieces oppose it; etc.. 

4. Draw a sample from the box. Without announcing your intentions, draw 

a heavily biased sample— for example, pick out- 10 colored pieces of chalk. 
Have students write the results on their sheets, then have them estimate, 
on the basis of the sample, the nuraber of colored pieces of chalk in the 
actual population. Repeat this twp more times unless a student raises 
the bias question; if the question' occurs, discuss it; if it doesn't 
occur, bring it up for discussion after the third sample is drawn. 

5. Now draw three random saAples, returning each to the box before the next 
sample is drawn. After each, have students e'stimate the population. 
Ask for estimates and discuss the range of class estimates. 

j. Discuss the question of sample size and reliability (or the probability 
that the sample accurately represents the population). Increase sample 
sizes on the next three trials, and ask students to estimate the 
, populatloii again. 



7. Finish with n ^;eiicral discussion of sample:^^ population, rcprt?sontativeness , 
sanipling methodt* frondom^ structured, quota, sysCemncic, etc), and 
discuss the soci.il scientific assumption that underlies snmpling methods; 
that there are rugularities underlying human behavior. Contrast this 
to humanistic methods (in which the focus of study is of individuals 
rather than groups), and the humanistic assumptions (whichj at basej 
are very similar to those of social science) that the study of one 
individual provides insights into all Individuals* 

Additional suggestions; 

1* The teacher can, if he wis'ries, use this exercise to practlc^-^ 
review some elcraentary statistical skills; figuring percentages 
(e,g>v if 3 objects in' a sample of 5 are white, what percentage are 
white? " ts^hat is 60% of 100=-^that *iSj hew can the percentage from the 
sample be extended to the population)* 

2* Averages (means) can also be taught. After a few trials, the numbers 
or percentages from previous trials can be averaged for a more 
confident estimate of population ch.^racteristics , This can be 
related to a brief discussion of replication. 



UNIT 10 WORKSHEET J-2 SAMPLES 



Tn this exercise, you will be asked to est Im ata or infer fram n S/yMPLE the 
nature cf a POPULATION from which the samplo was drawn- 100 subjects are 
In the POPULATION. 





SAMPLE 
SIZE 


NU>ffiER OF 
WHITE OBJECTS 
IN SA>ffLE 




ESTlbLATES OF ACTUAL POPULATION 


WHITE 
OBJECTS 


COLORED 
OJECTS 


TRIAL 
1 










— — ^ 


TRIAL 
2 












TRIAL 

3 












TRIAL 
4 












TRIAL 
5 








— — — — 




TRIAL 
6 












trial'' 

7 












TRIAL 

8 












TRIAL 
9 













U:UT 10 WOnKSllKKT J-3 INTERPRETIjiG SURVLY INFOID-LVri ON 

Muse iuirvi*ys me nttenipts Co collGct a vnriety of Inforninclon which will 
allow thu ruf^unrchcr to ^qc if people's fealin^s and attitudes on a 
particular issue vary in some regular way. Thus, the rcsaarcher muiit 
discover two things in tlie survey, 

A, The characteristics of the people taking the survey (i.e.^ their 
ages soK, political party, income, etc,), and 

B. The opinions, beliefs, feelings, and nttltudes of the people 
taking the survey toward some issue. 

Once the researcher has collected this informntion, coinparisons can be made 
using variables selected from each group. 

For eKample, suppose a researcher surveys 100 people, asking each the 
following questions" 

A. What sex are you? (circle one) MAXE FEMALE 

Do you believe chat capital punishment is an effective deterrent 
against crime? (circle one) YES NO 

After counting the replies, the researcher can then construct a chart 
in which the two variables (sex, attitude toward capital punishment) are 
cross-Cabulated i 

MALE ^ FE>IALE ^ TOTALS 

FAVORS CiXPlTAL PUN- 
ISHMENT 

OPPOSES CAPITAL PUN-- 
ISH2ENT 



TOTALS 



(NOTE: * the results here r^re imaginary, and provided only as an example; in a 
real survey* the researcher would undoubtedly ask tnore questions and give 
respondents additional choices such as "undecided," ■■don't know," etc.,) 

The value of this kind of analysis should be clear from inspecting the 
chart. Obviously, there is a clear connection between the sex of the person 
answering the question and attitude toward capital punishment* on the average, 
men seem to favor it and women oppose it. If all we had to look at were the 
totals, we might conclude that people wer^ 'about evenly split on the *ssue 
(or opposed it slightly) . We can also see from the chart that more women than 
men were surveyed. 

The following two questions represent surveys and their r* suits. Answer 
the questions below, 

1* In a survey on atittudes toward the candidates in an upcoming election, a 
resGarcher asksi 

(1) Which candidate (Allen, Barker, or Church) will you vote for? 
^ (2) What sex are you? 

(3) Wileh age group are you Ini under 18, 18 to 21, 22 to 34, 35 to 54» 

55 or older. 



1 

32 


1 


^7 


13 


40 


53 


45 


55 


100 



/ 



The following crDSs-^tabulaLlon char lb prcsonc the rosults: 





ALLEN 


BARKER 


CHURCH 






ALLEN 


HARKER 


CilURCl! 


MALES 


50 


100 


30 


Under 


18 


3 


38 


IJ 


i'EMALES 


Q A 






18 - 


2.1 


25 


26 


15 


TOTALS 


136 


153 


61 


22 - 


34 


30 


41 


11 










35 - 


54 


35 


28 


15 










over 


54 


43 


• 20 


10 



Study the results, then answer the following questions: 
A. How many people were surveyed? 

B* Was thore a differeiiCia in candidate preference according to the bba 
of the voter? If so* what kind of difference? 



C* Which candidate has the greatest support- 

among young people (i.e. j those under _18) ? 

among old people (i*e*s those over 54)? 

among women? . 

If only those 18 and older can vote, which candidate seeirs TDost likely 
to win? 

E, Does there seem to be any relationship between age of voter and 

candidate preferred? Discuss what evidence led you to this conclusion* 

F* If Church were to withdraw from the racej how would it affect the other 
two ca.ndidates chances of election? 

G» If Allen were to withdraw, how would it affect the other two candidate's 

chancei? 



One other cross-'tabulation chart could have been drawn from the survey dat^ 
What would it show? 



2. A rt-at-archcr givus a survey to 300 coU^gc s^tudcntn. Aftar annly-i 
Che. responses, ho constructs the followiuij cross- tr.bulnt J.on charts: 



full tine part time 



AGE 



under 17 


30 


16 


17 




J. / 


18 


35 


16 


19 


25 


20 


20 


40 


20 


over 20 


35 


16 



Major 


Male 


Femnle 


English 


i 22 


30 


Pol. Scl. 


18 


6 


Sociology 


12 


31 


Art 


21 


15 


Educa t ion 


18 


20 


History 


20 


40 


Other 


17 


30 



live at 
home 

doCTiitory 
othar 



Fresh , 


Soph , 


Junior 


Senior 


25 


15 


15 


15 


50 


55 


30 


10 


20 


35 


20 


10 



bLf dn^'f '^f ' "'"^ ^ °^ questions which must hov 

Dean included an the survey: 



B. 



The researcher could have constructed, with his inf orrnation, 12 other 

wJlrh ? J" ifu"^' -^^^ ^^'""^"S the interaction of two variables 
Which charts could he have constructed; 



interrelation of (1) 

(2) 
(3) 



and 
,%nd 
and 



ERIC 



B. (Cont'd.) 

interrelation of (4) 

(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 

(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 



and 
and 
and 

and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
and 



ERIC 



UNIT 10 WOIiKSHEET SAMrLING AtW SAMPLE BIAS 



1. Choosing a sample which accurately represonCg thu p^opulation in whic:i 
you are Interested is a dlfficulc process. If your sample is not 
r epresentative of the populationy then you Introdiice into your study what 
social scientists call sMple bias. In each of the cases listed below, 
the researcher has jnade one or more errors in choosing a representative 
sanple; explain, in each case, why the choice of saitiple would bias 
the evidence obtained, 

A, To find out how Ajnerlcan woinen feel about the next presidential 

election, a political scientist Interviews waitresses in .restaurants 
in the ten largest Anerican cities. 



B* In order to determine the causes of divorce^ a sociologist mails 
questionnaires to all women in a certain city who receive aliTnony 
payments. 



C* In a study of the effect. of Inflation on food costs, arid economist 
makes telephone calls to local dentdsts and asks each how much his 
fffliily food bills have increased in the past three months. 



To discover the factors which lead to alcoholism^ a psychologist roails 
surveys to all those convicted of drunk driving within the last year* 



E. In a survey designed to discover the qualities which make teachers 
effective, que&tionnalrea are distributed to college faculty memSers 
who have taught for more than 30 years. 



2. Below is n pnragT' iph from an article dcscrlHlng n Hurvey purfornicti as 
part of a study un ideology. Read it and annwer Llie quostiana bcOow, 

(Ouotation from Jean Llpman-Blumen^ "How Ideology Slmpes Woman's Lives" 
Scientific ^erican (January, 1972), pp, 34^43,) 

In the study I shall describe here, fcnjale-role ideology referred 
primarily to a wonian's ^ystein of beliefs regarding the appropriate behavior 
of women with respect to men. The study^ which involved an extensive survey 
of the life plans of inarried women, was conducted under the auspices of the 
Radcliffe Institute in Cambridge, Hass^^ in 1968 (before the woiBen's 
liberation movemeitC had had a major irapact) . A detailed questionnaire was 
mailed to the wives of graduate students in the Boston area. Out of the 
I5868 responses a sub-sample of 1,012 wives who had attended college was 
selected for annlysis. The questionnnlre Inquired into early chil '''ood 
experiences y acadeinic achievements and plans , past and present family 
situations, personal values and life goals, 

A* Does the author indicate how many questionnaires were mailed out? If 
so, how many? If not^ can you estimate the number from other facts 
provided by the author? 



B. The author states that lj868 people responded to the survey. Evidently, 
others to whom the questionnaire was mailed did not respond* How 
might this bias the sample? 



C* Only 1012 of the questionnaires returned were used in the analysis. Why 
do you think the researcher excluded the other 856 responses from the 
analysis? 



D* What biases might affect the answers given on those surveys which ware 
used^ in the analysis. 



U^UT 10 VjOKtSHEET J-5 



SURVEYS, INTERVin;?, AND QUKSTIONS 



The form in which a question is asked detcriDincs its possible nnswers. 

The English language permits us to form two types of questions. The 
YES/NO question seeks '*yea" or *'no*' as the answer. 

Did you eat yet? Are you sleepy? 

Is she married? Are cows carniverous? 

Were you there? Can he sing? 

YES/NO questions begin with cne of the following words: DOj DID. DOES, IS, 

ARE, WAS, TORE, 
A>1, CAN, WILL, 
SHALL, mY, COULD, 
SHOULD, WOULD, MIGHT, 
or MUST 

The other form of question in English asks for specific infonnation and 
can't be answered with a simple "yes" or "no"; 

Where were you born? Who ate ray porridge? 

What time is it? How do you feel? 

These questions, called WH-questions (because they usually begin with 
words having those initial ietters) , direct the listener to provide a 
certain type of information, I^l-question words and the information elicited 
by each are as follows* 

TOY " answer is a reason, usually beginning "because.." 

V^O " answer is the nane of a person (sometimes the word is TOOM) 

WHAT ~ answer is a noun, usually the name of an object (or, if the 

WAT preceeds a noun in the question, an adjective describing the 
nouni WHAT day is it? Answers payday^ Tuesday , a sunny day) 

WHERE ~ answer names a place 

HOW ~ answer Is an adverb or adverbial pUrases usually specifying a 
method, process, or means (e.g., "How did she eat dinner?" 
Answeri quickly, with her hands, as if she were starving, etc.) 

The social scientist who wishes to use the survey or interview to gather 
information must rely on both types of question* He can use the two types 
In a variety of formats, each of whic>i serves a slightly different purpose: 

OPEN--ENDED qdestions do not direct or force the subject to reply in any 
particular fonn* These are almost always of the *t^-type, and 
the choice of question word can shape the answer given i 



did you come to college? 
What is your name? 

How do you prepare for examinations? 

FORCED -CHOICE questloni give the subject a limited number of replies 
to choose among. There are several sub-formats , 

ALTERNATIVES 1 Are you married? (YES or NO) 
Smi (MALE or FEMALE) 
FlJLL-Tim,or PART-^TDffi student? 



HULTIPLH CilOlQE: Race: (whius Mnck, Amc^rlndlnn, nricntal, etc. 
Level in college: (rrcsliraan^ Sophoniore, Juniur, Senior) 

Why did you attend this college? 

a. low tuition rate 

b. reputation 

c* social activities 
d, other 

(Note that multiple-choice fonnats often allow the subject to respond 
freely by providing a choice like ''other") 

Occasionally, sur%'eyers will use multiple-choice quGstions in which 
subjects can choose more than one answer i 

Which of the following hobbies are you interested in (check 
off all those which apply) : 

a * bowling d , photography 
b* archery e, mountaineering 
c* squash f. other 

specify t _ " 



RATING or RCALE questions dlract the subject to choose a point on a prepared 
scale for his answer: 

How frequently do you attend movies? * ■ 



OFTEN 



OCCASIONALLY ' SELDOM NEVER 



Compared \o other instructors you have had, how would you rate the 
teacher of this course? 



ONE OF BETTER THAN AVERAGE WORSE THAN ONE OF 

THE BEST MOST HOST THE WORST 

Imagine you are a social scientist interested in the television viewing 
habits of college students. Write two survey questions in each of the 
categories below which would produce evidence that might help you 
study this subjects 

A. OPEN-'ENDED QUESTIONS (1) 



<2) 



B. FORCED -r.llOICE QUES'l.lONS (1) 



(2) 



C. RATING or SCALE QUESTIONS (1) 



X2) 



some logical progression. For example, 0PEK=END5D q^""°„ 

prejudice the subject toward any particular ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^i^^^ 

Lvirite food?") while FORCED^CHOICE questxons suggest severa^ 

a«ong which the subject has to ^^oosa (e g ^^^^^ ^ OPEN^ENBED .• 
spinach, ice creami yogurt, gruel). Thus it ^-S wise alternatives 
dCestio; first; if they are asked --^^^^J^^^H ^ Answer to the 
from the F0RCED=CHOICE question is likely to show up a^ 

OPEN-ENDED one. 

B If you were to ask all of the questions you wroLu f ^".^ 

survey, what order would you place them in ^Cput 1st, 2nd , 3rd , etc . , 
next to each quastion): 



QUESTION Ad) ____ . QUESTION B(2) 
QUESTION A(2) ___ QUESTION CCD 
QUESTION BCD ■ QUESTION 0(2) 

u^i,a fnt- mittine the questions in this 
Explain briefly the reasons you have for putting tn h 

order: 



/ 



UNIT 10 



'E. EXA>IPLE OF MEASURING COAL-DlRECTiED ACTIVITY IN ACADEMIC 
MSEARCH WITH THE A^ORE^ENTIONED MEASUREMENT PRINCIPLES; 

A WORKSHEET USED FOR STATING A RESEARCHABLE QUESTION IN UST 101: 

INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 

^PROPRIATE >ffiASUREMENT PRINCIPLES FOR WORKSHEEt 

1. Purpoilveness 2, Self-'dlrectedness 

a. Clarity ^ a* Economy 

I b. Coherence b. Originality 

c. Suitability 

OPERATIONM. DEFINITIONS OF QUALITY FOR ^ASUREI-flSNT PRINCIPLES '^ 
1p Purposlveness 

a. Coherence in rationale 

■ 

C4) Th^'-iiTMriln^of the answer is logically related to the purpose 
* of the quast/ion. ^ . 

(3) = The meaning of the answer is somewhat vague given the purpose of 

the question. . , 

(2) - The meaning of the .answer is not directed to the questioni a 

confusion of the question's purpose or meaning way be present 
in the student* ^ , . 

(1) The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention concerning the nature of the projects its goals, 
methods i etc.* . 

2. Self^diractedness 

a * Economy 

(4) - The selection of response makes iti point with a minimum of words^ 

is not redundant, and is sufficient to satisfy the purpose - 

(3) " The selection o| response m'ay be redundant, wordy, and incomplete, 

but it does point towards a satisfactory fulfillment of the purpose* 

(2) The response must be limited both In length and kind in order to make 
further work possible. 

(1) ^ The response is inadequate. to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to help the practice of brevity and clarity in statement 
and, in the critical thinking skills qf inference and judgement. 

b. Or iginali ty ■ ^ - 

■ • ■ i - ^---^ r 

(4) The selection of response shows orlglnaljtty in the statemen,,t of ideas 
to be studied and in the indicators which will allow collectioli^-of^^ 
evidence tq support clad^ or answer questions. 



(3) - The seiection of response reflects previous model answers given to 

class , but la adequate in light of question being asked, 

(2) - The selection ofs response is itereotyped to a degree that reflects 

a lack of seriousness in the attCTpt to answer questions in an 
independent manner, , ' - 

(1) - The response is inadequate tb a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to help individual think of personally meaningful 
responses. ' , 

c. Suitability (to^ purpose) 

(4) ^ The selection of response is appropriate for the nature of the question* 

(3) ^ The selection of response is not exactly suited to the nature of / 
' the questioni but it demonstrates an attempt to logically respond. 

/ y t ■ 

(2) ^ The selection of response Is unsuitable to question posed in a 

degred that shows misunderstanding of the question, 

Cl) - The response is Inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention to review student*s comprehension of project goals; 
also^ to provide drill e^cerclse in critical thinking skills of 
analogy, inference ^ and JudgCTienti 



/ 

/ 



2^ 



UNIT 10 WORKSHEET J-1 



SHEET 
QUES- ' 
TIOHS/ 
PRO- 

CEDURES 

1 A ' 



2 A 



D 



L 
" B 



PUHfOSMESS 



Clarity 



Cohsrsnci 



NA 



u 



NA 



NA 



HA 



NA 



HA" 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



JA_ 

Ji 

"NA 



NA 



NA 



SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 



Qrlgliiall^y 
NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



Ji 

JL 

JL 

1" 



NA 



NA 



NA 



SultablllEv ; ■ 



SCORE 



AP PP-^ 



NA 
JL 

JL 
JL 

NA" 



m ' 

k - Good 

3 - Satiificcory 

2 - laproviaent ■ 
Niedid 

1 - InidequaEg 

NA - Nat 
Applicable 
Hare 



AP - AcEuil ' 
Points 

PP - Possible 



ft 



m 10 WOESHEET J-2 



T 

3/ 
HIS 



FtJRfOSlVENESS 



Clirity Coherenci 



NA 



SELF-DIRECTEDNESe 



Originility Ic^m Suitability 



NA 



NA 



SCORE 



AP fP 



IE 

^ - Good 

3 - Si£- 

iifietory 



2 - ID- 

prevwint 

1 - in- , 
adequate 

U - Not 

.ipplieabli 

'Hers. 



A? - Actu- 
al Points 

f? - Fos- 

iibli 
Points 



WORK- 
SHEET 
QUES- 
TIONS/ 
PRO- 
CEDUMS 


POaPOSIVENESS 


SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 


SCORE ■ 


Clirity Coherifice 


Originality Econony ' Sulcabilitv 


1 A 




M 




NA 


NA 








R 


KA 






NA 


NA 


\ — 






r 
\j 




NA 




NA 


, NA 


— 






y 


(in 






NA 


NA 








E 






NA 


NA 








r 


Mi 


NA ^ 




NA 


NA , 


■ — — 








' AT K 

NA 




NA 


NA 


= — 






H ' 


im 


MA 

, NA 




NA 


M |. 










WA 






NA 


\ 

( 


- — : 








IT A 




NA 


■ NA 


V— 






(1) 


NA 


MA 

HA 


. 


NA 


NA 
















NA 


NA 










MA 

HA 


XT A 

NA 




NA 


NA 










Ha 


\1A 

NA 




NA 


NA 


™ 4- _ _ 






(6) 


NA 


NA 




' 'na ^ 


NA 


I ■ ' 






(7)! 


NA 


NA 


NA 


'■•NA ' 










NA 


^ NA 




- m 


NA 










■ NA 


NA \ 




m 


m' 








VAW; 


NA • 


NA 




■NA 


NA 








' (11) 


NA ■ 


NA 




. ^ NA 


_ , na' 








(12)1 NA 


NA 




NA 











' t 

k - Good 

3 - hiiitmoty 

2'-' IfflpEovMinE 
, Kisdid i 

1 - InadiquflEi 

NA - Not 

Applicibli 
Heri 

AP - Actual 
: PoJ,n£i' 

PP - Posiible 
him 



.0, i 



UNIT 10 M0RK3HEET J-4 



WORK- 








f 






'SHEET 

nmi 

PRO- . 


PURPC 


SSIVEISS 


£ 


!ELF*DIRECTED!>1ESS 


SCORE 

\ 


'KEV 

4 - Good 














CEDOEIS 


Clirity 


toharanca 


pE;lglnallty 


Eeononiy 


SulEflblllEy 


,^ PF 


3 - Sicisfa££ory 


U 


NA 






' NA ' ' 


_ _ . -f 
NA 












2 - iQprovaisenC 




. - N.4 






NA ' 


NA 












Naidid 


^ C 


NA 






M . 


NA 












1 - Inidgquace ' 


D 


NA 






NA 


NA 












HA - M' ■ 


E 


NA' 






NA 


NA' ■ . 












Appllcabli 
Hen 


2 A 


U 






■ NA 


NA 














B 


NA 






NA 


NA 












AP - Actual 


C 


• NA 






NA 


: NA . 












Points' 


D 


NA i 






NA 


NA ■ ■ 




■—-4 








pp p«iii|i8 




SHEET 

TfOHS/ 
PRO- 



SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 



CEDURES 


Clarity 


Coherenei 


Orleinallcy 


EcQnoroy 


1A(1) 


M 










(2) 


NA 










1B(1) 


NA 










(2) 


NA 










1 C(l) 
(2) 


NA 
NA' 










B (1) 


NA 


M 




NA 


NA 


(2) 


NA * 


NA 




NA 


NA 


(3) 


NA 


NA 




M 


NA 


(4) 


M 


NA 




NA 


NA , 


J5) 


HA^ 


NA 




NA 


NA 


|6j 


NA 


NA 




NA 


NA 


C 


■ ., NA . 






m 





SCORE 



AP PP'^ 



MI ■ 
4 " GQod 

3 - hiUhmt) 

2 ^ Inprovgnint 
Niidid 

1 - InadequiEe 

NA - Nqc 

ApplkabU 
Hari 

AP - Accuil 
PQinti 

PP - Poiiibli 
Folnei 



UNtT 11 



■ • ft 

IDKAS AND RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 



BLUM/SPANCEHL 



UNIT TITLE I Oth er Methods of Tnciulry' Additional EvidoncG, Scfttings 
Generic skill objectives! 

To learn how physical trace- evidence, perforraance test evidence, and 
physical test evidence are used by social scientists. 

To distinguish among naturalistic, quasi-experiiqental and expdriTQental 
settings. . 

To underitand why control of variables la important in social science* 

Procedural skiir objectives i prerequisite procedural skills: 

To identify iconcepts , given Indicators, 
To conceptuallEe, Toughlyj research 
designs, ^ ^ 



Concepts developed i Prerequisite concepts: 

physical trace evidence 
perf-ormance testing 
physical test evidence 

Galvanic Skin Response J 
^ control (of variables) ; cpntrolled experiment 



Readings and/or required supplMental materials i 

Intro to Social Research ^ Chapter 5. 
The Science Game j Chapters 4 - 7. 



General description of unit activity (i^e,, what the student does) i 

Teacher introduces; Worksheet K=l by outlining the types of evidence 
covered and by defining and illi^stratlng (for question 2) "eye^hand coordination," 

risk," and "cot*qentration," Th;is should reinforce the notion of concept * 
For question 3, /he teacher should explain, further the concept ''group involvement." 
After discussiiji the results^ Worksheet should be distributed. The 
results to K-2 ought to be fbllowed by a major discussion offsetting (using 
iall^the methods previously Introduced) and the value of studies which control 
the number of variables involved* ^ 



Teacher responsib^ilities and suggestions for ins true ton 

Use nmnerous eKamples (drawn from the teacher's own knowledge and 
experience) to illustrate the new methods^ the differences among settings^ 
and thfe concept of control; ^ 

After Worksheet K-2 has been completed and discussed , it might be useful 
for the instructor to lead a> clags discussion In the design of a etudy in 
which all the methods and concepts presented pould be synthesized* A subject 
which has proven effective in the past is this: ask the class to design a 
research study to answer the question "what is funny?" This may be cast in a 

! 

EKLC 



(in order tt, sou »<lv-«ti;inrs»=„l "T • fl '»"" "''I" "Pl'^nl 
. of con,cdy would attract the Lat'toiorsr """"""" 



Work to be handed in/evaluated r 



Tim .OR CUSSHOCM PRESKNXATrON/EXPONATIONS: 25 (before -K-l), 10 .l„ute= 

(before K-2) . 

mm^OR STUDENT COOTLETION OF WORK: homework! ' ' 

TIME FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF WORK: 40 Mnutea (for K=l) ; 

minutes (for K-2), 



How does this unit relate to previous and future work: 

PREVIOUS: Expands students' knowledge of useable n^fh.H • 

considerations nf b^^c,- „ j useable methods; introduces 
' learned! ^ and control to methods previously 

mURE: Prepares students for the design of their own research project, 



UlUT n \JOi:KSi:i:HT K-l OTilhU ni^liitJli!. OV JMniiiliY ANii OTllKR Hov\\cy> OF KVJbi:::CK 



scitiiitific ni^jchous fur /^niiluirinc cvjcJc-ncOj TtT^y^ro not iht' only luonu:: 
available tu collect dnin concurnin^* human btdiavi.or* In acldition lu thuin, 
tho socinl Hcic/nLisL can i];U!: 

PHYSICAL TIUCE KVIDKKCE: physical evidence whfch rcinalnn behind ^afur 
' ' nn nctlviCy is complccc^d. Sdnre bcdviviornl 

sciantifits nre intorentad in stiulyin;* belinvicir, nnd 

since bGiiavior (if it has not bccMi observed or i£ 

^VlOpe involvc^d in iV bnvp not been r-nrveved'* 

tliKapperirr: J phyHiral trncp cvitlc^nc^c^ is oit(]. 

Very uhoful. It can be uned only when the behavior 

to be 54Ludied leaves bcihind n trnrt^ or track, 

for exaniple ; 

^-A 5 tudont ' 5' no tebn oi; contains a phyfiical trace 
of the Htudunt ' a ' act j vi . ■ (notctaking) durlnr 
cl asi- . 

—Paths y-'oi^n in the praas on campus arc piiysical 
traces of. thx^ routes t alien by jpnp] e walU i ng betv/een 
buildin[!S . 

" Signs wcnr^ on doslts nnd rbairs are pliynical 
traces of seating ^patterns in clnHScs, 

1* Each of tlic follov/ing dtascribes a piece or type of physrcal evicionct. 
which might sGrve as a record of behavior. This evich. nee, there tore, 
could bo used as an indicator of some concept a soclnl scion tisi: 
wanted Co study. Uanie ^ CQnc epr v^ id^ch noul d be stud j ed using tlu- 
physicaj evidence, anci cynl n i n !^r jbf Iv why rhn phys:i cnl e v J d en c f > v^miju 
be useful /u: an indicator oi thae concept. 

A. EVIDENCL; monthly telephano bulls 

COKCEPT: sociability Cor f riendlinGss) 

EXPUKATIOK OF EVIDEKCE^S USE AS IKDICATQR OF CONCEri- 

Sociilble (or friandly) pGOple are tliose v;ho have many friends and 
who spend time talking with their friends* A person \;i th a higbi 
telephone bill makes many calls, and therefore, spends mucli time 
. talking with people. It is likely that a high telephone bill indicates 
that a person is friendly. 

R. EVIDENCE: kinds of magazines seen in a person's house 

CONCEPT: " . . 



EXPLANATiON OF EVIDENCE'S USE AS INDICATOR OF CONCEPT: 



C. EVIDENCE I number of ashtrays found in a pcrijon's house 
CONCEPT: 

IXPLATJATION OF EVIDENCE'S USE AS INDICATOR OF CONCEPT i 



D, EVIDENCE; Wear (i.e.y difference in size before and after class) of 
chalk in a teacher's class 

CONCEPT: 

EXPUiNATION OF EVIDENCE'S USE AS INDICATOR OF CONCEPT: 



Another Important source of evidence comes from physical testing* 
Testing can be applied either to people or to physical objects: 

PERF0R>1ANCE TEST EVIDENCE^ evidence which results from constructing and 

administering tests which evaluate a person's 
(or animal's) performance in a particular 
task. Examples are numerous: academic 
paper--and-pencil tests of vocabulary size, 
matheinatical ability ^ knowledge of^ ancient 
Greek historyj etc*. In addition^ there are 
perfon*'ance tests of non'-lntellectual 
abilities: putting a . disassembled carburetor 
together 5 broad=jumping (and other athletic 
events) ^ finding the best route through a maze, 
etc * • 

2. A carefully planned and administered performance test can produce extre ely 
accurate data concerning a person's behavior and abilities. Make up 
and describe a performance test by which you could measure any one of 
these three concepts: 

^ ^EYE-HAND COORDINATION (the ability to use Information acquired 

through the eyes to direct the actions of the hands) 
- -WILLINGNESS TO TAKE RISKS 
"^ILITT TO CONCENTMTE " 

A, Name the concept you will test for: . 

B, Describe the test you have designed i 



/ 



KKplaln why you believe this tost will nccuralcly mcnsurti tha concep 



What other sources of evidence (l,e,^ other than perf ormaiice 
testing) are there for this concept. Explain, 



A final widely-used form of testing , inore popular perhaps in the natural 
sciences than in the social sciences, is physical testing* 

PHYSICAL TEST EVIDENCE^ evidence derived from tests applied to physical 

objects. Measurements and tests can be made 
both on living and inanimate objects. 

Physical tests perfonned on hiOTan beings 
include: 

—measuring height 
—^measuring weight 
"measuring blood pressure 

"Counting the number of times the heart i 

beats per second 
^-determining the alcohol content of the fclood 

or breath . 

Physical tests performed on inanimate objects 
include: 

—radioactive carbon=14 dating (to determine the 

time at which organic artifacts died) 
"-measuring density (or specific gravity) 
^ elementa^ 

* chemical analysis (to determine which are 

present in some complex substance) , 
^--spectrographic analysis (to determine from 
the light of a burning substance what 
elempnts are preient in the substance — ^a.g., 
a distant star) 

L One physical test often used in the social sciences is the GALVANIC 
SKIN RESPONSE* This test is based on the fact that the electrical 
conductivity of human skin changes under emotional stress. In the test, 
electrodes are attached (usually to the arm) In two places, and a weak 
electrical current (which the subject cannot feel) Is passed from one to 
the otTier, Changes in the strength of the current indicate changes in 
the emotional stress felt by the subject. (This test is one of the most 
important componenti of a lie detector.) 



(Cont'd.) Suppi^Bc you nrt! a hoc1*i1 scicmLis^t who wislies to study whuthcr 
or not thci Inck of p^ roun InvolvumGnt^ (beiiiK port of n croup oi: buing 
loit out of a ^;roup) producer unjotional BCreys* Briefly dcHcribL? a 
study (uying the Galvonlc Skin ResponBe--or GSR) which would produce 
evldcrica that would enable you to answer this question. 



UNIT 11 WORKSHEirr 



NATLmALISTIC AND 1- XPKRTMnNTAL SKTTINGS 



The metliOils used to collect data by socJi^l scientists can be used In a 
variGty of settings. The sotting chosen for the application of a particular 
method often dGtermines the validity of the results obtainad. 



NATURALISTIC SETTINGS; 



As the word Implies, these are **natural" or ^'everyday*' 
situations, settings which have not been manipulated 
or changed by the scientist. For example, a sociologist 
studying eating habits could quietly observe people 
in a public restaurant; the peDple being observed 
would not be aware that a study was being conducted^ 
and their behavior would be "natural," 



EXPERIMENTAL SETTINGS; 



An experiinental setting is one which would not occur 
naturallyj one which has been arranged by the 
scientist doing the study* For example ^ an economist 
interested in gainbling behavior could give 
subjects a certain number of chips and have them 
play roulette in ^ laboratory where he can watch 
and record their behavior. 



QUASI-E^^ERDCENTAL There are in-between the other twor settings which 

SETTINGS* occur naturally , but where some conditions have been 

altered by the eKperimenter . For examples a 
psychologist Interested in the effect of food color 
on eating habits might convince a restaurant to use 
artificial food colorings to alter the meals they 
serve (e*g*j green meatj red milkj blue cookies) 



Each of these settings can be used with a variety of methods and has 
its assets and faults. " ' 

1* Control of the number of variables In a study is often useful: if a 
scientist wants to see whether crowded rooms make people nervous ^ he 
might want to limit or control other factors (such as tiredness ^ social 
situations etc) that often cause people to he .nervous, l^hat kind of 
setting is most useful in controlling the number of variables being 
studied? Why? 



2. Self ^consciousness often makes people change their behavior* If you 
know, for example, that a certain teacher has a theory that "A" 
students sit in the first row of seats in class ^ you may change your 
seat or choose to sit somewhere that you would not ordinarily sit. 
Which kind of setting is least iikely to make people self-conscious? Why? 



3, Maku up an exajple of anch of the following: 

A, an o bservation conducucd in a nnturalj s tic 

B, a s urvey conducced In an oxperlj nental setting s 

C, a performance- test conducted in a quasi-experimental settingi 
an observation conducted in an experimental getting i 



2" 



UNIT 11 WORKSHEETS K-1 and K-2 



E. EXA>DPLE OF hEASURING COAL-DIRECTED ACTIVITY IN ACADEMIC 
RESEARCH VH IH THE AFOROIENTIONED HEASUREMENT PRINCIPLES'. 

A WORKSHEET USED FOR STATING A RESEARCHABLE QUESTION IN LBST 101 I 

INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 

APPROPRIATE HEASURE>gNT PRINCIPLES FOR yORKSHEET 

1. Purposiveness 2, Self-'directedness 

a. Coherence / a, Econoiny 

/ b. Originality 

c# Suitability 

QPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS QT QUAXITY FOR >EASURE>g:NT PRINCIPLES : 

Purposivenesi ' ' . - 

Coherence in rationale 

C4) ^ The meaning of the answer Is logically related to the purpose 
of the question* 

(3) The meaning of t're answer Is somewhat vague given the purpose 
of -the question* 

(2) - The meaning of the answer is not directed to the question; a 

confusion of the question -s purpose or ineanihg may be present 
in the student. 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention concerning the nature of the project ^ its goals ^ 
methods J etc* * 

Self --directedness 

a. Economy 

(4) - The selection of response makes its point with a minimum of words 

is not redundant, and is sufficient to satisfy the purpose. 

(3) - The selection of response may be redundant * wordy , and incomplete 

but it does point towards a satisfactory fulfillment of the purpo 

(2) - The response must be limited both in length and kind in order to 

make further work possible, 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
-intervention to help the practice of brevity and clarity in 
statCTent, and, in the critical thinking akllli of Inference arid 
judgement. 



b * Orli^ln nlUy 



(4) - The suluctlon of rcBjJonse shows oricinality in the statumcnt of 

ideas to he studied. In the indicators wliich v/111 allow collection 
of ovldcnce to support claim or pnswer quest ions , and in overall 
design of the study, 

(3) " The selection of response reflects previous raodel answers given 

to class^ but is adequate in light of question being asked. 

(2) The selection of response is stereotyped to a degree that reflects 
a lack of seriousness in the attempt to answer questions in an 
Independent manner, 

(1) ^ The response Is inadeqiiate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to help individual think of personally nieaningful 
responses, ^ 

c* Suitability (to purpose) 

(4) - The selection of response is appropriate for the nature of the question 

(3) = The selection of response is not exactly suited to the nature of 

the question^ but it demonstrates an attempt to logically respond, 

(2) - The selection of response is unsuitable to que=Jtion posed in a 

degree that shows misunderstanding of the question. 

(1) = The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention to review student's comprehension of project goals; 
also 5 to provide drill exercise in critical thinking skills of 
analogyj inf erence, and judgement. 



UNIT 11 WOESHEET K-1 



WORK- 
SHEET 

QUES- 
TIONS/ 
PRO- 
CEDORES 

il 

LL 

ID 



2 A 



2 B 



2 C 



2D 



FURPOSIVEISS 



Coherence 



SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 



Orifilnalitv EconofDV SulEablllt 



m 



m 



NA 



SCORE 
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k - Good' 

3 - SiEiifactory 

2 - laprcvisenE 

1 - InadequaEe 
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PP - Possible 
PoinEs 
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UNIT U WORKSHEET K- 2 
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UNIT 12 



IDEAS a:;d keslarch j:; social sciknce nivM/srAmmt 



UNIT TITLE: _ Bnslc Dcsc^^£Mv^J^^^^£^^ 

Generic skill objectives^ 



To learn ^ow statistical incas 



ures are used in social science reseorch, 



Procedural skill objectives- 

To calculate jnaKlmum, minimum, 
range, mode, median, and mean. 



Prerequisite procedural skills; 



Concepts developed: 

Measures of central tendency 

isaxlffiuiQ 

mlnimuin 

range 

Qode 

median 

inean 



Prerequisite concepts 



Readings and/or required supplemental 



raaterlals ; 



.^ijro to Soci_al Research . Chapter 6. 

The Scie^ Ga^, Part 3, Chapters 8 - 11. 



Cenerar description of unit activity (i.e., what the student does): 

Teacher explains general idea of statistics, hands out Worksheet L. 
After student completes Worksheet L, teacher re 



each problein. 



reviews it, working through 



Teacher responsibilities and suggestions for instruct 

iTtii ""ma""':.^:;"^!:^^^"'' " "--^^ 



Work to be handed in/evaluated: 



Worksheet L 



TIfffi FOR CLASSROOM PRESENTATION/EXPLMATIONS i IS minutes preparotion. 
Tim FOR STUDENT CO>DPLETION OF WORKs 

TI>E FOn CLASSROOM REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF WORK. 50 minutes discussion. 



How does thia unit relnte to previous nnd future work: 

PREVIOUS: Show;; how data colJ^cted by various raothods can be analyzed. 

FUTURE: Provides basis for further analytical procedures used in 
Unit 17, 



\ 



ERIC 



■ UNIT 12 v;oki;siii:i';t l ijasic ukik.iui'tjvic statjhtics- 

^\tlHtUj[ rcfcrB to the coliuculun, origin 1 >^nt-inn, and finnTy^ls uf 
dalnsil mmiln rn which ri'pri^Kant charrtrLoristi-cn of the ])C'np]c In whom 
social rsclcntinLsj arc Jniuro^itucl* Thu numl)crH ihuMJ*alvc!n niny In* collcclcc! 
throunh any of, the methods nvallnblc? to the Hocinl GclGntiHL: Hurvcyii, 
observations, touting, etc.. 

Since . Bocinl ;scicntiHLH usually study only n sample of the. populaUion in 
which they arc interested, it is' Iniportant for tiiom to use the data they 
collect caref ully-*-='to bit i. Id thoir argumcntB and intcrpretnt ion.^ on tho hnnin 
of tlie evidnncc they have cnllecccd * One of tlie first steps; in this process 
is the simple d ^ crj j t Ion of the data. There are only a few Important 
descr ip t i/^e s t^nt Istics : . . - 

1, M7NIMUM , ^liAXUmU AND RA!:Gn ^ 

These statistics show, at a giancc, the spread of numbers tlie scientist 
has collected* Say, for eKamples a psychologisL is interested in the question 
of wliecher people watch more television as they grov.* older, lie interviews 
9 people and asks each their age and how many hours of TV they watch each 
week. He Inighc obtain the following figures^ 



SUBJECT 

1 
2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



AGE 

23 
15 
72 
9 

45 
33 
23 
38 
13 



M1T>IBER OF HOURS OF TV U^ATCHED 

. 12 
25 
30 
18 
9 

10 ^ 
10 

22 ' 
' 27 



The ^LV>!IMU*M and MINIML"! figures for each variable can be obtained S3 
by inspecting the numbers in each column. The rif^NGE is the difference between 
the MA^<I>nJM and. HINIirU>U calculated by subtracting the smaller f rom the higher 
number: 



AGE 



NUMER OF^HOimS OF TV WATCllED 



Maximum* 72 
Kinlmum* 9 
^e: 63 



Maximums 30 
Minimum: 9 
Range: 21 



A, If subject ^ (the 72 year old) had not been a part of the sample, what 
would have been the Maximura, Minimum, and Range figures for age? 

B. If subject 3 had not been a part of the sample^ what v^uld the MaKlmums 
Minimum, and Uange figures for Numbers of Hours of TV Watched have been? 

2, HODE, >iEDIAI^, AI^ MEAN 

MaKimum, Minimum, and Range are somewhat "crude** statistics* since, although 
they riive the peheral outlines of a sample, they do not allow one to see the 
nature of the figures t;hich compose it. In the example ahnvc, those figures would 
have lH»cn the snnK' if five of the people had been 72 and wntched 30 hours of 
TV and if the other five had been 9 year^ olds watclnng 9 hourfi. 



The MODE 'statistic allows pne to sec If a certain value occurs jnore tlinn 
any other j for oxarople, if most of the people in tho sample were nge 16 > 
16 would be the mode. To calculate the MODEp count the frequency of each 
figure that occursi tha, one that Dccurs most frequently is the MODE, (If 
there Is a tie for most frequently occurring figure^ there is more than 
one MODE. 

A. What is the MODE for age in the sample given in question 1? 

B. What is the MODE for number of hours o£ ^ watched in question 11 

The MEDIAN is the numerical value of the "middle case;" half the numbers 
collected are larger and half are smaller. To calculate the MEDIAN, 
put ail the numbers from one variable in order (from smallest to largest) 
and find the one in the middle, 

A. The figures, pbtained for age, in prderj were as follows! 

1 

, 9, 13p IS, 23, 23, 35, 38, 45, 72 

(Note that if a number oacurs twice, like 23, it is listed twice,) 
What is the number which is in the middle? 

, B, Using the data given in question 1, figure the MEDI^ niaabe^ of hours of 
TV watched ? 

The IffiAN (or AVERAGE) is , the most used of these three statistics. It is 
calculated by adding all the figures obtained for a variable together and 
then dividing by the number of figures* For example, if two people are 
measured, and one is 5 feet tall while the other is 6 feet, the MEAN height 
is the Sim of the two ( 5 + 6 - 11 > divided by the number of people involved 
( 11 ^ 2 - 5% ). j Thus their IffiAN or AVERAGE height is five and one-half 
ifeet, 

A. Calculate the teAN age for the sample in question 1? 

(23 + 15 + 72 + 9 + 45 + 35 + 23 + 38 + 13) divided by 9 ^ 
B* Figure out the OTAN number of hours of ^ watched ? 

MODEs' IffiPIiW , and MEAN are all referred to as measures of central tendency 
because Jrom them, one can estimate how well the data tends to cluster around 
some central number. They are eKtremOTly useful in presentir , and Interpreting 
data* 

A paycJl^ogist finds that a sample of 15 students obtain the following scores 
on a stanSardized intelligence test: 87, 89, 91, 91, 92, 95, 98, 98, 98, 100, 
101, 102, 102, 105, 115. Figure the following statistics: 

A. MINIIIWI: ' D. MODE I 

B. MAXItJim: E? tEDIANs 

C. RANGE: F. mM; 



Th^ following are the weiGhts of people at the beginning of n diet studyi 

152 lbs, 163 lbs. 114 Ibi, 205 lbs, 184 lbs. 

284 lbs. 98 lbs, 132 lbs* 110 Iba, 



Corapute the following statistics I 
A. MINIMUMi 

C* MNGEi 



MEANi 



O 



WORKSHEET L ANSWER KEV AND EVALUATION 



Answers : 

LA. 45,* 9, 36 
IB. 27, 9, 18 
2A. 23 
2B. 10 



3A. 


23 


5A. 


87 ■ 


38. 


18 


SB. 


115 


4A. 


30 1/3 


SC. 


IB 


4B. 


18 1/9 


5D. 


98 




/ 

/ r 


5E. 


98 




/ 

/ 


5F. 


97.6 




Salf-Dlrectednesi; Suitability 

/ / I 

(4) "Answer was correct and matches kiiy above. i 

s ■ . . ' ! 

(3)"Answer does not match key above, but la In sffloe general range;! ^ 

student evidently made a minor arithmetical error ^ but used proper 

procedure for obtaining result* . ; 

(2)— Answer is not suitable to questlon| student confused terms or; used 
improper prOQedure to calculate answer, |. 

(1) "Response missing or totally inappropriate to a degree which cfllB 
for tutorial intervention. I . 




UNIT 6 WORKSHEET F COLTURAL' ANALYSIS 



WORKSHEET QUESTIONS/ 
. PROCEDURES 


ilLF-DIRECTEDNESS . . ' 
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■ KEY 
4 - Good 

3 - Sitisficcory 

I " Improviient 
Jiidid 



i - Inadiquiti 



NA - Not 
' AppUeabli 
Hera 



AP - Aetuil 
Points : 

PP " Posiible 
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UNIT 13 



IDEAS AND RESEARCH IN SOCIAL -SCIENCE 



BLUM/SPANGEHL 



UNIT TITLE I 



Formulatlnfi a Research Question 



Ganerle skill objectives: 



/I* To enable the student to fomulate a research question which is 
based upon measurable concepts, thus suggesting research methods, 

2. To help the student formulate a research question which is perceived 
as socially significant. 



Procedural skill objectives i 

1. The student will construct a 
research question which contains 
at least two measurable concepts, 

2. The student will define the con- 
cepts bpth nominally and 
operationally, 

3. The student will make a 

cultural analysis of the questipn's 
aignif icance, 

4* The. student will provide 

indicators by which the concepts 
can be recognised in hmnan 
behavior . 



Prerequisite procedural skills: 



1. 

2, 



Cultural analysis, 

Const^^ucting behavioral indicators 
which demonstrate a concept In 
action. 



Concepts developed : 

1. researchable question 



Prerequisite concepts i 

1* nominal and operational definitions 
.2, indicators 

3, cultural analysis 



Readings and/or required suppl^ental materials: 

Labovltz and Hagedorn, Introduction to Social Research (Chapter 2) 
Worksheet M 



General description of unit activity (l,e. , what the student does): 

The student completes VJorksheet M for homework. Class is spent in 
discussing representative research questions, definitions, rationale of 
Indlcatorst cultural significance of question, etc.. 

Half the class should be allowed for small student groups ^In which they 
share with eaqh other their questions • 

. At this point p as the student is beginning his or her Independent 
project, the Instructor should distribute Independent Project Report tfl (see 
specific instructions accompanying the reporting sheet), U may be collected 
at the beginning of the next class, togGther with any more specific detail 
the instructor has requested. 



EKLC 



2 ^ 



Taachcr respun^lbllltlcs and suggestions for instructor: 



The coachcr should use the example sheet, and at least two students 
as examples for the whole class, seeking to bring some awareness of the 
need for a questlDn to «hav€ social significance. However, it is important 
that a question be personally meaningful to the student. 

The small group sharing of questions allows the future reality of 
doing the research project to permeate the class. Facilitate the small groups 
by walking around the room and answering questions; spur discussion by asking 
if each student is getting a chance to present their questions significance 
of question, concept definitions^ etc*. 



Work to be handed in/evaluatedi 
Worksheet M 

It will be scored according to the criteria of PURPOSIVENESS 
and SELF-DIRECTEDNESS . 



tim FOR CLASSROOM PRESENTATIQN/EOTLAl^ATIONS i Student peer groups, 30 minutes, 

tmE FOR STUDENT COOTLETION OF WORK'. Homework CWorksheet M) . 

Tl>ffi FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF mmi 20 fnlnutes at beginning of 

class review of Worksheet H* 



How does this unit relate to previous and future work: 

PIffiVIOUSi Developing the research question for future research is based 

on Unit 8's work on concept development and Unit 9*s work on the 
development of Indicators for concepts. Cultural analysis of a 
question can be reviewed in Unit 6's and Unit 7's study of 
cultural analysis* 

FUTITO;: The research question will be the basis of the independent 

research project that is conducted with the help^of Units 14-19- 
The logical construction of research methods, the logical compilation 
and analysis of research results, will all be linked to this 
question. 



\ UNIT 13 WOllXSHEET M ' FORMUIATING A RESEARCH QUESTION ' 

\ ■ ■ 

IX Write your question (which contains at least two concepts 
that will be Biaasured) i 

- 2. What suggeited thia idea to you? 

3m What affect would a definitive answer to this question have 
oi^ public or private education? 

*» 

4# What are ^the concepti InvQlved in your question? 
(a) 
(b) 

(other) 
(other) 

5* Write nominal and operational definitioni for each concepts 

Concept A I 

\ ■■ 

(1) Kominali 

(2) Operational: 

Concept Bi 

(1) Momlnal: 

(2) Operational: 



t^^^'^J '° ^ IndicatorsXfor each concept;' so that a reseaechar could 
recognize the concept occurin^in someone's behavior. 

These indicators will help yok make a behavioral observation of each 
concept; but, they will alio hel^Vou design a survey or a performance 
test to measure the presence of thS\concept. - " 

Concppt A 



Indicator 1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Concept B 

Indicator 1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Other 

Indicator 1 
2 
3 
4 

( 5 



Other 

Indicator 1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



h^f. rationale of ^ and wh^ each of your indicators for a £oncept 
can help you measure that concept. (Each statement can begin .'Indicator^ 
#1 of Concept A can be used to measure Concept A because...,", etc.) 



SEE miamM WORKSfflSET ATTACHED 



UNIT 13 WORKSHKRT M rORMULATING A RESEARCH QUESTION 

Write your question (which contain^ at laait two concepts that will 
be- maasured) I 

What Kinds of claesroora activity occw with a liberal teacher? 

What suggested this idea to you? 

I think that a teacher who is more open to student opinioni, , 
and who allows the student express himself or herself freely in a class 
will have interesting kinds of activity for students to participate in. 

Wiat effect would a definitive answer to this question have«on public 
or pr'ivate education? 

Tha kinds of activity stimulated by liberal teachers would help 
other teachers expand the ways in^ which they run classes. A list 
of kinds of activity would help any teacher think of teaching methods; 

What are the concepts = involved in your questign? 

(a) kinds of activity (classroom) 

(b) liberal teacher • . ^ 
(other) 

(other) 

Write Nominal and operational definitions for each concept: 
Concept Ai activity (classroom) 

(1) Nominal 1 activity - a specified form of supervised action* 

(2) Operational: classroom activity - an activity suggested by the . 
teacher which takes place during the classroom meeting - 

Concept Bi teacher (libera^) 

(1) Nominal: teacher ^ one who Jjoparts knowledge of skill 

liberal having, expressing, or following views or 

policies that favor the freedom of Individuals 
to act or express themselves, 

(2) Operational 1 in a manner Q"i their own choosing. 

liberal teacher - a teacher who believes in the student's right to 
express one's own opinions, and who allows the student maximum 
opportunity to show independent thought by providing stimulating 
classropro activities, • 



6, Provide 3 to % indicators for aach CDnccpt so that a rcnearchcir could 
recognize the concept occurring in someone's behavior. 

Those Indicators vill jHelp you make a behavioral observation of each 
concept; but, they will also help you design a surveys or a performance 
test to measure the presence of the concept* _ 

Concept A: cll%trooin activity 

Indicator 1 discussion of the topic ' ^ 

2 iTi--clasa written assignment 

3 debate between students 

4 individual presentation . . 

5 analytic reading of text materials 

Concept B: liberal ceachier 

Indicator 1 asking for student opinion 

2 instituting small group sharing between students 

3 encQuraglng student presentations 

4 encouraging peer tutoring 

5 supporting independent student research 

Other 

Indicator 1 
2 
3 
M 



Other 

} : " ' , . ' 

Indicator 1 " - 

2 

3 ^ ' 

4 

5 ' ■ ^ 

7, Give the rationale of how and why each ^ of your indicators for a concept 
can help you. measure that concept. (Each statement can beginp "Indicator 
01 of Concept A can be used tOi.measure Concept A because, etc-*) 

Concept A Rationale: - / 

Indicator fil measures Concept A because discussion is a recognizable 
classroom activity and the amount that occurs can be timed, 

^ Indicator J2 measures Concept A*because an In-class written asslgment 
Is a recognizable classroom' activity and the amount that occurs can be timed 

Indicator ff3 rodasures Concept A because debate between students is a 
recognisable activity and the amount that pccurs can be timed. 



7.- (continued) 

Indicator /M measures Concept A becnuse i^^indlyidual presentation is 
a recognisable activity and the amount that occurs can be timed. 

Indicator #5 measures Concept A because analytic reading of text 
materials Is a recognisable activity and the amount that occurs can be timed. 

Concept B Rationales 

Indicator fll measures Concept B because aakl-ng. for student opinion 
is an activity thaC la characteristic of a liberal teacher's class and the 
amount of time it is permitted can be timed. 

Indicator #2 measures Concept B because instituting email group sharing 
between students is an activity that a liberal teacher would encourage, 
and the amount it occurs in his claases can be timed. 

Indicator #3 measures Concept B because the encouragement of student 
opinion is a characteristic activity of a liberal teacher's class and the 
amount of tline he encourages the student can be ttoed* 

Indicator #4 measures Concept B because the encouraging of peer tutoring 
is a characteristic of the liberal teacher. and the amount of time this 
occurs can be tiined. 

Indicator #5 measures Concept B because the support of independent research 
by the teacher is a hallmark of the liberal teacher and the amount of such 
support can be determined through his statements, worksheets, etc*. 



UNIT 13 WORKSill'ET M ' - FbliMULATIJIG A idSEARCHABLE QUESTION 



APPROPRIATE mSUREMENT PRINCIPLES POH WORKSUKET 

Purposiveness 2. Self-direccedneas 

a. Clarity a. Economy 

h. Coherence b. 'Originality 

Suitability 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF QUM.ITY FOR MEASUREMENT PRINCIPLES 
Purposiveness (all of 1, 4, 5, 6, and 7) 

a. Clarity of concept , definition , question , and statement 

(4) - The question is stated clearly* The concept is stated in no 

nore than three words; it suggests behavioral indicators; the nominal 
and operational definitions are clearly stated and sufficient in 
explanatory power, \ 

(3) - Errort In clarity and thoroughness of concept, definition, statement , 

and question occur, but the meanings are clear enoi\gh to allow 
correction of basic ideas presented, 

(2) - Some major conceptuai or definitional element tnust be added in order 

to allow for further work* . 

(1) - The response Is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention and drill*.* (in the formulation of qiJfctlons, concepts, 
etc*)* ^ • 

b* Coherence In rationale 

(4) - The meaning of the answer is logically related to the purpose of 

the question. , 

(3) - The meaning of the answer is somewhat vague given the purpose 

of the question* 

(2) - The meaning of the answer is not directed to the question; a confuslc 

of the question's purpose or meaning may be present in the student* ^ 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention concerning the nature of the project, its goals, 
methods 5 6tc* * ' ^ 

, Self-directednesa (all of 1 - 7) 

a. The ^election of response makes Its point with a minimum of words, 
is npt redundant, and is sufficient to satisfy the purpose* 

(3) - The selection of response may be redundant, wordy, and Incomplete, 

but It does point towards. .a satisfactory fulfillment of the purpose. 

(2) - The response must be limited both In length and ^tlnd in order to mak 

further work possible* 



3, Performance 
not applicable 
to this worksheet 
task* 



2. Self-^diructcdnuns (Cont'd.) 



(1) - The response is' inadequate to a dcgrecj which cnlls for tutorial 

intorvention to help thti practice of brevity and clarity in statement, 
and J in the critical thinking Gkills of inference and judgement. 

" b. Originality 

(4) The selection of response shows originality in the statemGnt of 

ideas to be studied and in the indicators which will allow collection 
of evidence to support claim or answer questions, 

(3) - The selection of response reflects preyllous model answers given to 

class, buc is adequate in light of question being asked, 

(2) - The selection of response is stereotyped to a degree that reflects 

a lack of seriousness in the attempt to answer questions in an 
Independent manner* . 

(1) - The response is Inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to help Individual think of personally meaningful 
, responses. 

c* Suitability (to purpose) 

(4) = The selecti-on of response is appropriate for the nature of the 

question* 

(3) - The selection of response is not exactly suited to the nature of 

the question, but it demonstrates an attempt to logically respond, 

(2) = The selection of response is unsuitable to question posed in a 
degree that shows misunderstanding of the question. 

The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention to review student *s comprehension of project goals; 
also, to provide drill exercise in critical thinking skills of 
analogy, inference ^ and judgement. 



(1) - 
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IIT 13 WOEKSHIET M lOHmTING A RESEARCH QUISTION 
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UNIT 13 WORKSHEET M FOLWUTING A RESmCH qUE^TION 



SHEET 

(IUESt 
TIONS/ 

CSDURIS 


PURPOSIVEISS 


SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 

■f 


SCORE 


Clarity Cohere 




Originality Econorav Suicabiluv 


IP PP'I 


i Concept A 
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IIT 13 WORKSHEET M FOiMJUTING A RESEARCH qUESTJON 
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IMJ^'I^^MI PRQj-^ R ErORTS INSTRUCTIONS TO THACUM 

Units 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 lead the student through an indcpGndent 
tesenrch project. Each unit Is accompanied by a worksheet on which students 
can report thosa sceps of the project they have already completed. Since 
the actual ordering of steps in each project must, ultiTnately, be determined 
by the individual student^s research design and question, these reports enable 
the teacher to remain infonned concerning the student's work* Below are 
several suggestions for use of the reports, 

(1) Ask each student to check off those resGarch steps he has already 
completed, A quick survey of the sheets will allow the teacher to 
identify conmon problems and provide guidance; in addition, the 
teacher will be able to Identify those students who are not carrying 
out the project at a rate which will insure Its completion. 

(2) Ask students to identify and date each step as follows: C (for 
completed), P (for in progress ) , N (for not applicable— used only 
for the steps listed under "other evidence*-). This system allows the 
teacher to Mphdsize, In class dtscussion* those steps on which 
students are currently working, 

(3) The instructor may, in addition to the report, require student to 
turn in artifacts representing some or all of the research steps 
(e*g., a copy of their survey instrument^ a copy of their statistical 
analysis of the behavioral observation results ^ etc.). 

(4) The report sheets may be returned to students with coimnents, advice, and 
inspirational remarks ^ or may be retained by the teacher as a 
cumulative record of the student's momentisn, A good compromise 

may be to retain two sheets at all times; this would allow the^ 
teacher to gauge the student's movement during the past two units. 




mmm mm 



mm 



Q Hava you foriuUtid a 
rgsiirch question? 

P Have you named ind 

nsfflinally difinid the 
coneipti invelved in 
your reiiafch question? 

Q Have you operationally 
defined thg eoncipts 
involved in your riiearc 
question? 

Q Havi you outlined a 
siriea of riseareh 
proeedufii whieh will 
enabU you to gachar 
evidence to answer 
your research que 



D 



CUITURAI AmYSIS 

Q Have you considergd the 
sociil lignificanci of 
your quescion and how a 
definitive answer Eight 
affwt or liprovi 



Have you eKplored the 
origin of your question 
and its psrional meaning 
in your own llfi and 
expiriincir 



Q Have you inalyiid the 
cultural background, 
sgttini, and forces 
•,/hich aight influence 
your research deiignf 



Hava you explored the 
possibility of pitional 
biaiei eoncerning your 
quastion which light 
affect your research 
disip? 



BEHAViORAL OBSERVATION 



□ 



□ 



Havi you planned a 
behavioral observation 
to gather infornation 
on your riSiarch 
question! 

Have you planned a 
lyitem for iilectin| 
a simple for your 
behiviorii obiination? 

Have you designid an 
instrusant for recording 
the inforiBition gathered 
during your bihavioril 
observation? 



P Have you condt'cted your 
behavioral obsirvition? 

P Have you described,- 
itatistlcally, the 
results of your 
bihivioral QbservaClonf 



□ 



Q Have you planned a 
survey to gither 
inforniation on your 
research question! 

Q Have you constructed 
the survey instruinent 
and tested it for 
clarity? 

^ Have you planned a 
systeni for Silictlng 
a sample for your 
iurvey? ■ 

P Have you adminlstired 
your survey? 

P Havs you described, 
statistically, the 
results of your 
survey? 

OTIR EVIDENCE 

P Have you used physical- 
trace evidence as a 
source of inforraation 
for your study? 

Have you used 
perfoniianci'tisting 
as a source of 
evidence for your 
study? 

P Have you used 
physical-tisting as 
a iourci of Inlorniatlon 
for your itudyt , 



UNIT U 



IDEAS AND RESEARCH IN ^SOCIAL SCIKNCE 
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UNIT TiTLK: The_^cinunrrh Design 



Generic s4cill objectives: 

To enable the student to design a research plan that usgs 
appropriate methods %o measure the variables to be studied. 



To enable the student to create an ordered plan that allows each 
inquiry method selected to support the next raethod with evidence* 



Procedural skill objectives: 


Prerequisite procedural skills: 


1. The student will review the 


1. Inferring from data 


concepts of his question 

and determine the best methods 


2* Practice with the various inquiry 
methods. 


in which evidence can be 


gathered. 




2* The student will plan a 




sequence of methodological 




steps in which each step 




provides evidence and ideas 




that help with the next step* 





Concepts developed: Prerequigite concepts: 



^ 1. research design 1* evidence 



Readings and/or required supplemental materials : , 

^ Sanford and LabovltE, Introduction jo Social Research (Chapters 2 and 4), 
Mck. Agnew and Pyke, The Science Game (Chapters 5^ 6, 7 and 14)* 

General description of unit activity (i,©.* what the studenti does)* 

The student -will be guided through the various steps he must respond to 
on the worksheet in order to create a .good research plan. Use the eKample and 
other exampleR of your oih to make clear the Importance of having a good 
rationale for the research plan, * 

Use an entire period for this preliminary explanation. Readings from 
the social science tcKts will help give you Additional material on the logic of 
B research design. 

At the next class meeting, have the student share their research plans 
,and rationales with each other in small groups. Select one or two students and 
go over their plans with the whole class. ^ - 

#* 

Indepen dent Project Report 02 should be distributed with Uorksheet K 
and returned after the worksheet has been discussed and collected. Full 
Instructlnns for the Independent Project Reports nt% contained in Unit 13. 
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Tc»acher rc:.pan^iblllt ion nnd auBC^-tions for inntrucLori 



Tho major fniphasih of this lL»Hi>on is on inaking tai:h student create 
a sequential plan of rcjscarch which has a coherent ratlonala behind It. 

' Use direct questioning of each student to get at their thinking on 
^ method selection and ordering. Use the small group sharing to allow slower 
students to get help from better students. Peer modelling will help. 



Work to., be hnnded In/evaluoted i 

Worlcsheot N: The Research Design 

The worksheet will be scored nccordlng to PURI^OSIVENESS and SELF-- 

di'rectedness , 



TIME FOR CLASSROOM PRESENTATION/EXTLANATIOKS: First class meeting; second 

class meeting 

TIME FOR STUDENT COMPLETION OF WORK; Homework 

TME FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF WORIC- Second class meeting. 



How does this unit relate to previous and future work: 

PREVIOUS: The selection of methods to suit the question to be researched 
been prepared by the previous units which modelled the methods 
or4d Unit" 13 in ifhich the research question was developed. 

FUTURE r ' The research design will guide the conduct of inquiry over the 
independent research project. 
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UNIT 14 VJOHK.^ ' N 

1, WIAT IS YOUR QUEiTION? 



THE RESEARCH DESIGN 



2. WHAT CONCEPTS WILL YOU BE MEASURING IN ORDER TO ANSWER YOUR QUESTION? 



3. TOAT METHODS WILL YOU USE TO GATHER EVIDENCE, I.E, MEASURE CONLi^i iS ^ IN 
ORDER TO ANSWER THE QUESTION? 



A. WHAT ARE YOITR REASONS FOR SELECTING THOSE METHODS TO GATHER EVIDENCE? 

5. ORDER THE hffiTHODS IN -THr SEQUENCE YOU WILL USE THEM IN YOUR RESEARCH- 
STEP 0 I 

STEP : ^ 

STEP if : 

STEP if I „_ 

STEP // : - 

STEP i? : ... 



6. E)ffLAIN CAREFULLY tfflY YOU HAVE SELECTED TiiE ABOVE ORDER, (TRY TO BUILD 

A RESEARCH PLAN LOGICALLY SO THAT EACH STEP HELPS YOU WITH THE NEXT STEP.) 

IN YOUR EXPLANATION, EXPLAIN HOW EACH METHODOLOGICAL STEP GATHERS A KIND 
OF EVIDENCE THAT WILL HELP THE CMRYIKG OUT OF THE NEXT METHODOLOGICAL 
STEP, 



(SEE AN EX^^ffLE OF SUCH M EOTLANATION ON NEXT PAGE) 



EXAMPLE 



1. WllAT IS,. YOUR QUESTION? ^ 

mAT KI ND S OF CLASSROOM ACT IVITY OCCUR WIT H A LIBERAL TEAClII'iR ? 

2. WIAT CONCEPTS WILL YOU BE ffiASURlNG IN ORDER TO ANSWER YOUR QUKSTION? 
liberal teacht ^ klndF of activity (among students) 

3. vmAT METHODS WILL YOU USE TO GATHER EVIDENCE, I*E,, MEASURE CONCEPTS, 
IN ORDER TO ANSWER THE QUESTION? 

behavioral Qbscrvation 
survey 

cultural analysis 

4. WHAT ME YOUR REASONS FOR SELECTING THOSE METHODS TO GATHER EVIDENCE? 

bahavioral observation : This will allow ne to detennine, according to 
my deflnicioni who Is a liberal teacher. It will also allow. me to 
observe the various kinds of activity that occur in such V class, 

survey : 1 will survey several teachers in order to get their opinions 
on contemporary issues of education, politics^ etc, in order to 
gather data which will help me determine^who is a liberal teacher. 

I will survey rhe students in the classroom of sevr^ral liberal teachers 
to see what kinds of activities are most conmonly practiced, 

cultural analysis : I will interpret the survey data in order to establish 
from my understanding who a liberal teacher is. ^fter all my evidence 
is in from the other methods, 1 will make some judgments on why certain 
activities occur in the classroom of a liberal teacher* = 

performance testing : In addition to the survey given the teacher, I will 
administer a nationally normed test on liberal attitudes to each teacher 
to further specify who is liberal and who isn-t, 

5. ORDER THE >ffiTHODS IN THE SEQUENCE YOU WILL USE THEM IN YOUR RESEMCH, 

i 

STEP #1: Administer national test on liberal attitudes to a sample of 10 
teachers. Select the five most> liberal. 

STEP tf2; Survey the five most liberal teachers concerriing their educational 
beliefs and classroom practices . 

STEP #3: Survey students in each of their classrooms to gather InforTOation on 
usual classroom practices and the student opinion of these y^*^ 
practices. - 

STEP Hi Observe the classrooms of the five teachers in orde* p» deteraine 
if the practices reported do occur. 

STtP #5 1 Review the list of actual classroom practices and malle ^ cultural 
analysis of whether these practices correspond to liberal ideas in 
education. j ^ 



6. EKPLAIN CAREryLLY WHY/YOU JIAVE SELECTED THE ABOVE ORDER. , .EXPlJlN 

HOW. EACH ^TliODOLOGICAL STEP GATHERS A KIND OF EVIDENCE THAT Wl^L HELP 
THE CARRYING OUT OF THE , NEXT METHODOLOGICAL STEP. 

1 seltcted the performance test am the first step because it was a 
way to avoid any personal bias on my part in the determination of the sample 
of teachers I would use^ 



The survey given to five liberal teachers is next because I want pore 
detailed attitudes from them on education and I will ask them specifically 
what practices they value in classrooms. This evidence Will help roe be 
aware of what kinds of participation to expect, I _ 

The survey. given the students in these classrooms will help me see how 
they perceive the classroom activities In which they participate* Also, 
their list of activities will help prepare me for what to expect In the 
classroom observation • Between the answers^ of the ^teacher and the answers of 
the students, I can make an observation instrument of kinds of participation 
before going into class to observe. ^ • 

The cultural analysis of the teacher -'a * survey will help me determine If 
the kinds of participation he encouraged Is In the liberal spirit. The 
cultural analysif of the list of activities which actually do occur In 
classes, coupled" with the students' perceptions of these activities, will 
allow me to make some statements about the classroom practices of liberal 
teachers , t 



/unit 14 WORKSHEET N THE RESEARCH DESIGN 

/ ■ ' ^ ^\ 

/^PROPRIATE I-IEASUREMENT PRINCIPLES FOR WORKSHEET 

' Purposlvanessi clarity, coherence; Self-dlrectednesei 
, economy, originality^ and suitability 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF MIASUREm;NT PRINCIPLES 

1, Purposivenese (all of A and 6) 

s» Clarity of concept ; definition , statement 

(4) The explanation is stated clearly. The thoughts are complete in each 
- sentence. 

(3) Errors in clarity and thoroughness of statemelit ocqur^ but the 

meanings are clear enough to allow correction of basic ideas presented, 

! 

(2) Some major conceptual or definitional element must be added in order to 



allow for further work. 



(1) The response is Inadequate to a delree which calls for tutorial 

intervention and drill... (In the purpOBe and use of the various inquiry 
methods; the meaning of evidence, etc.)- / 

b. Coherence in rationale j 

(4) The meaning of the answer is logically related to the/ purpose of the 

question. The reasons for selection of methods, and/dr ' the explanations 
of the logical sequence' of steps are well done. / 

(3) The meaning of the answer is somewhat vague given t4e purpose of the 

question. The reasons for selection of methods, and/or the explanatipns 
of the logical sequence of steps can be improved./ 



(2) The meaning of the answer is not directed to th^/ question; a confusion of 
the question's purpose or meaning may be pr^sen^ in the student* 

(1) The response, is inadequate to a degree which ca'lls for tutorial 
intervention concerning the nature of/ the project, its goals, methods, 
etc, • ' ^ ' . / 

2. Self-directedness (ail, of 4 and 6) 
a . E^conomy 

(4) The selection of response makes its point with a minimum of words, is 
^ not redundant, and is sufficient to satisfy the purpose* 

(3) The selection of re^^ponsf may be redundant, wordy, and incomplete, 
but it does point tnwarda/a satisfactory fulfillment of the purpose. 

(2) The response must be limited both in length and kind in order to make 
further work possible, . 



9 
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1. (Conc'dJ . ' 

(1) The response Is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial. 
Intervention fee help the practice of brevity^ and clarity in statementj ^ 
and, in the crlfeical thinking skills of Inference and judgement. 

b. Originality 

(4) The aelection of response shows originality In the atatement 

of reasons given for selection, and/or ordering of research steps 

and in the Indicators which will allow collection of evidence to support 

claljn or answer qu^^tlons* 

(3) The selection of response reflects previous model answers given to 
class but is adequate in light of question being asked. - 

(2) The selection of response is stereotyped to a degree that reflects a 
lack of seriousness in the attempt to answer questions in an independent 
manner, 

(1) response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial intervention 
help Individual think of personally riieanlngful responses, 

c. Suitability (to purpose) 

(4) The selection of response Is appropriate for the nature of the 
question. 

(3) The selection of response is not exactly suited to the nature of the 
question, but it demonstrates an attempt to logically respond. 

_ - ■ ^ 

(2) The selection of^ response Is unsuitable to question posed in a degree * 
that shows misunderstanding of the question. ' 

(1) The rasponse is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to review student's comprehension of project goalai also, 
to provide drill exercise in critical thinking skills of analogy, 
inference, and judgement. 
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liSiDEff PROJECT mn it 

Q Havi you leraulitsd i 
fiiiareb queiclon? 

Hive you tMd ind 
AooiinaUy deflnid the 
eoricepts involved In 
your rtsiarch qusitlon? 

P Hivi you opiritionally 
difinsd the concipts 
Involvid in your reiiareh 
quiitiont 

P H«vi you outUnid i 
series of reaearch 
pfocedurss which, will 
fnabli you to gither 
ivldence to aaswiE 
your resiirch queatiori? 

mmM AiiYSis 

Q Havi you cousldsred thi 
" social ilgtiificanQi of 

your question ind how a 

definitlVi iniwer ai|ht 

affiet or iiprovs 

sc 



□ 



Have you florid ths 
ofi|in of your question 
and Its pirsonal leaning 
In y^ur own lifi and 
i3cpirlensi1 



Q Have you inalyiid the 
eulturil baek|reuni, 
Sitting, and forces 
which light ihfluenci 
'your risiareh disiis? 
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Have you iKplored the 
possibility of pirsonal 
biases coneirning your 
quistlon which might 
iffict your risisi 
dislpl 



BEHAVIORAL QBSERVAIION 

P Have you plannsd a 
" bihavtoral obsirvation 
to gather infonnition 
on your riaearch 
quiitidn? 



□ 



Have you plannid a 
lyitifB for iilicting 
a iantpli for youtf 
bihavioril obsirvifion? 



Q Havi you desi|nid in 
instruinent for recoi 
the information gathered , 
durlni your behavioral 
obsirvationf 

P Havi you conductid your 
bihavioril obiervation? 

P Have you discribed, 
stitisticallyj the 
risults of your 
bihavioril obsirvation? 



S 



P HiVi you planned 
iurviy to gather | / 
infowMtlon on your - 
research quiitlon?| 

P Have you conitructsd 
the survey inscrum^nt 
f and tiitid it for ; 
;^;,{: clarity? i 



Have you plannid a 
systen for ielectlng 
I lajiiple for your 
suway? 



P Have you adrainiitertd 



P Hiva you discribedj 
stat'iitically, the 
reiults of your 
iurviy? 

OTIR WWMQt 

P Hivi you uiid physical' 
trace evtdinei ii a 
sourci of infomation 
for your study? 

Have you used 
perfonmnce'-tiitini 
as a iource of 
ividenci for your 
itudy? 

P Have you uiid 
phyilcil-tisting as. 
a iource of Infc 



□ 



fo 



your s 



RSPQRTING ESSULTS ' J 

Q Have you written a ' 
narrative deicrlptlDn 
of your reiiarch steps? 

pHave you itatistlealiy 
analyied the ividince 
col lee ted by , the 
various iDethodb USadi - 
iHiniining rilationshlps 
among the dlfferant, 
variables? 

P Have you pripirid chart! 
graphs, or tabl'ig, 
dispiayini the 
statistical risults of 
your riSiarch? 

P Have you written a 
diicription of your 
reeeareh findin|s? 

P Have you writtin an 
anilyiis of the risults 
of your risearchi shgwlE 
how the results help to 
aniwer your resfiireh 
question? 
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UNIT 15 IPKAS AND RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE BLUM/SrANGEUL 

UNIT TITLED Constructinfi nnd Admlnlsterln c n Survey 

Generic skill objectives: 

To constTuct a survey Instrraent which effectively elicits the informacion - 
which is aoughc. 

To administer a survey instrument adequately and accurately. 



Procedural skill object ivesi Prerequisite procedural skills^ 

1/ Thf student will conscruct a 1. Ability to formulate survey questions 

survey Instrument which helps that are open-ended ^ f creed choice, 

measure the concepts contained in rating and specific* 

the original research quescion/ Ability to develop a logical plan . 

2. The construction of the survey to achieve desired goal. 
Instriment will use the several types 3^ Ability to interview, 
of question studied, such as 3 forced 

choice, rating, open-tended, and specif ic 

answer, in a mix that will both interest ' 
tKe interviewee and develop with soTae 

validity, the needed information, ^ — — , 

3, The student can administer the 
survey instrument in a manner which 
adequately gathers the sought»for 
information, and record the data in an ' 
accurate manner* 



Concepts developed: Prerequisite concepts: 

1. See Units 10 and 14 * 1* See Units 10 and 14, 



Readings and/or required supplemental materlal&^ 
Refer to Unit 10 recommended readings. 



General description of unit activity Ci*e*, what the student does): ^ ^ 

\, , ■ ' , 

the student Isengaged In coristructing a survey instrument that will be 
useful in ahswerlng^ his broad resear.ch question. He may develop more than one 
Instriment for more than one population. The advice and questions are for 
him to guide his work* ^ 

Use one or more clas^ periods to have each student anst^er the 10 questions 
concerning his instruinent* You may use small group peer discussions, after 
class meetings with individual students, and represehtative student instruments 
to help the class as a whole ^with this element of the project. 

> Independent Project Report #3 should be distributed with Worksheet 0 
and returned after the' worksheet has been discussed and collected* Pull 
instructions for the Independent Prolect Report are concained in Unit 13* 
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Tuacllur r^spons Jbi 1 i fries nnd uu§g&SLiorls for InuLruuLori - 

The kvy conriidyrati on in this phnsc of the indcpGnclgnt project is that 
the atudcfiiL uiulctrstrjnd how the survey can help liim meaLiurc one or more of 
the concc!pt?. in his orici'nal question. He should undcrstnnd thnt he is not 
gathering juut any kind of informntion with the survey, rnther he Is 
seeking to nnswer a specific question with several concepts in it. ^ 

Any question in the survey that does not fulfill this,, mission does not 
belong in the survey. (For example , do not ask the sex or age of the in- 
terviewee if this answer do^ not help you measure one of the concepts in 
the original question,) 



Work to be handed in/evaluated : 

Survey instruinencCs) and narrative^of where, when, hov;, and why the 
survey took place. (Representative case.) You will score the* 1) construction 
of the instruTnent according to the criteria of rURPOSIVENESS and S^7- 
DIRECTEDNESS. You will score: 2) the narrative of the conduct of one 
Interview according to the criteria of PERFOKM/^ICE . 



lim FOR CLASSROOM PRESENTATION/ECTL/J^ATIONS i l'-- 2 classes - 

Tim FOR STUDENT COMPLETION OF WORIC: No iBore than 1 week, 
TIME FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF VJORK: 1-2 classes* 



How does this unit relate to previous and future work- 

PREVIOUS: This unit is the first or second guided inethodological step of the 

independent project. It realizes part of the plan designed in Unit 14. 



FUTURE: Tlie student need not begin his project, with a survey. He may choose 
to begin it with a behavioral observation. You will have to help 
students individually who choose to begin their design with methods 
which are more fully explained in later units (i*e,, behavioral 
, observation) . ■ • 



UWlT 15 WdllKSllEET. 0 CONSTRUCXINC; AND ADMINISTEIIING SURVEY 



You may consider th© following quostlons and advlca in developing and - 
adminisuering- the surveys you wtll need to answer your research question, 

ADVICE ON CONSTRUCTXNG A SURVEY INSTRmffiHT 

1. Use 8 to 20 questions in any survey so that you will have sufficient 
questions to design an effective survey instrument* 

Do not use a different question for each of the B-20 ques.tions, rather, 
ask 5^7 questions that relate directly to the iriformation you wish to gather^ 
but ask each question in several different ways so that you can validate 
the responses you get. 

You should ask each question as both a forced choice and a rating 
question so that you can cross-check the answers given in each case. An 
open-tended question that pertains to the same, sought-for information will 
allow you to see if the same answer is offered that you received in the 
f ^ced choice and the rating s ^ 

2. The use of forced ^choice and rating questions will allow you to easily 
develop statistics from the answers you receive. 

3* A survey instrument is to be constructed with care for its ^design. It 
should be an interesting experience for the interviewee ^nd it should 
elicit all the infbrTflation sought by the Intervicjer . 

I Consider a survey^ instrument like a siphon^ wide at tha top, getting 
narrower at the base*' The instrument should beg'ln with either an open- 
ended question or a rating quest^nj tfach of which are broadj intended t© 
elicit the most sweeping consideration of the topic* your research is about, 
A broad beginning will allow the interviewee to give wide-ranging thought to a 
question that can then be narrowed ^s you ask further questions. 

The open-ended question O^hat is phe meaning of life?) allows the widest 
respoTise. From these answers yau can broaden your own view. The rating 
question at the beginning acts as a Stimulus for interest; the interviewee^ 
does not have to think deeply into the special problems of the questions, he 
need only "give a rating to a well^phrased general question (How would you m 
rate life on a scale of 1 through 5?)* / 

Then^ move down to forced choice questions which create thoughts for 
the interviewee to respond to (Life is (pick one) i a) a jpurney where you 
go around once* b)' an eternal workplace; c) a bowl of cherries; or d) none 
of the above) * Such keying of the thought of the interviewee allows you to 
test your own cultural assumptions of the research you are doing. 

< ., * 

^» " Specific answer questioiis permit the gathering of certain facts which 
you believe are needed to give you a thprough answer to your research 
* question* 

5. iTry to educate the interviewee into thinking more Intensely about ttm 
question you are trying to answer in your research by the thought 
contained in each question, the way you ask the question, and the ordering 
of your questions* ■ ' 



For example, if you begin with an opon-'endcd question to which the 
ijit^erviewee givos a ccrtnln answer, you might end the Interview with an 
open-ended question that directs Itself to the nature of his first answer, 
(For example, you asked "What is the meaning of life?", and he included asi 
high in his answer list, "Living It fully." As the survey concludes, you 
add the eKtra open'-endcd question not on your survey instruroent, "Could 
you talk more about Che meaning pf living life fully?"* A cultural analysis 
of his answer will give you more data to consider. 

The structuring of the written survey ins truflient Itself can key the 
progressive thought of the Intervieweei If you use forced choice questions 
that explore popular cultural thinking on a question and fbllow these 
forced choice questions with rating questionSi you can see both what ideas 
the interviewee chooses and how much he cares for the answers , Always give 
him a chance to provide his own answers, to what you are seeking in your 
questions by including more focused open^ended^ questions throughout the instrument 

You must guide the interviewee J A-^>gyg_ allow, hto to jrovide^ hlg g%m 
insights. ' " 

QUESTIONS TO GUIDE CONSTRUCTION OF YOUR StmVE^^ INSTRmCENT 

"1, Do the questions you wish to ask contribute to the research question that 
guides all the research you are doing? How does each question you plan to 
ask help you answer the original research question' that guides your independent 
project? ' 

2* Wiy are you conducting a survey? How will a survey help you answer the 
^question that is guiding your research? ^ 

3* ^^at are the basic 5--7 questions 'which will elicit the inforaation you 
are seeking? How could you ask ^ach question several ways to validate the 
aftswers? ' 

4* What concept (in your original research question) is being measured by 
the ans%^ers to each of these smaller questions of. the survey instrument? 

5, Explain to another person why your survey design is interesting to 
answer and how each question's jype , content , and ordering in the instrument 
lends to that Interest. 

6, Could you get more ekact information by running a survey on a sample ' 
population that allows you to select persons who can give the best answers and 
then give a second survey in depth to those persons? Would this bias your 
information? Or, could you consider the second group as more representative? 

7, Ho%^ did you select your stople population for the survey? If you chose 
your sample systematically (non-random) what methods did you use 'to assure 
a minimum of bias? 

8, What would the best method for selecting a sample population for your 
survey be, random or non=-random? Explain your answer to another person* 



9. At timcis, clrcurnstance's force us to use aconbmy In our ielcctlon of f 
sample popula^tlons, the questipns we' ask, etc.. For every choice you Have 
made with e conomy in mindi, either in selecting your sample , or in the 
construction of your survey quastlons% explain why you needed to be 
economical and how your choice reflects economy , 

. ^ ■ % ■ ■ ■ . 

10, .How has information you have gathered from other research methods in your 
project (behavioral observationi etc*) led to the questions you have chosen 

to ask? Can you develop questions that will build on the information gathered 
from other ^methods, exploring the information in more depth through the questloni? 

(Remember , you .are 'measuring concepts through th6 survey instrument. 
The same concepts were also measured by the other research methods* such as 
behavioral observationi per^formance testings etc**) 

ADVICE ON CONPUCtiNG A SURVEY INTERVIEW 

1, Write a preamble to^the survey instrument which is in simple^ straight- 
forward language^ which introduces you and your aff illation , and* gives the - 
interviewee the purpose of the survey (without biasing his attitude) • You 
need not write a review of the entire project in the preamble | it will be 

"enough to tell the interviewee the general issue which you ar$ seeking to 
gather information about, ^ ' 

2, Seleat your sample population beforehand and think through the kinds of 
people you will be inte^rviewing and the types of settings in which you 

will conduct the interview, (A written or oral interview that can be 
conducted in the presence of the Interviewee is best for purposes of this 
project. You will get a solid experience In field surveys*) Plan the time 
for the interview^ and the settingj with comfort and a minimum of effort tox 
both you and the interviewee in wind* 

3* Tr^ to make an appointment with the Interviewee for a specified time. 
Plan your interviewing schedule before you begin to conduct the Interviews, 
If you must plan on meeting, people in an unplannable situation, keep your 
interview questions short and the whole Instrument as economic as possible, 

4, Always ask permission of the authority responsible for the' place in which 
you conduct your, survey, 

QUESTIONS TO GUIDE TOE CONDUCT OF A SURVEY 

1, Have you contacted your saragle population to arrange interviews? 

2* Have .you reviewed the constraints on tine and comfort that ffllght make 
the interview less than effective? ' ' - ^ 

3, Have you planned for additional questions that might elicit more Information? 
'(Such additional questioning would have to be uniform for the whole sample.) 

4. Did you bias the interview at any tine with personal icm^mthB of tone of 
voice? • ' ' 

5. Wio gave you the best interview? Why? Who gave you the worst interview? ^ 
Why? ^ > 

6. How could you Improve your interview technique the next time you administer 
the survey ins trident? 



NARRATIVE' OF RESEARCH STEP 



OF RESEARCH >ETHOD USED 
WHERE RESEARCH OCCURRED 
WHEN RESEARCH OCCURRED 



WHY RESEARCH ffiTHOD WAS USED, AND WHY THIS PARTICULAR SETTING |^ CHOSEN 
FOR INVESTIGATION 




DESCRIBE THE MOMENT TO MOMENT CONDUCT OF YOUR RESEARCH WITHIN THE SETTING. 
DETAIL HOW YOU USED YOUR INSTRUMENT (S ) , WHAT YOU SAW OR SAID, WHAT THE PERSONS 
DtD WHO YOU WERE INVESTIGATINC* V7HAT EVIDENCE YOU GATHERED, ETC 



UNIT 15 CONSTRUCTING A SURVEy INSTRUMENT 

APPROPRTATE hffiA SUIinMEK T PRINCIPLES FOR WORKSHEET 

1* Purposivcnoss * Serf-directedneis 3* Performance 

a* Clarity" ^ a. EGonoray . a. adequacy 

^ b. Coharence b. Originality b. accuracy 

c. Suitability 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF QUALITY FOR mASUREMENT PRINCIPLES 

1, Purposiveness 

^* Clarity £f concept , def inltlon j statement • • , 

(4) The question is stated clearly* It contains the concept to be 
measured either explicitly or implicitly* 

■ /' ' " ^ 

(3) - Errors in clarity and thorougbness of concept ^ definition j and ^^-^ 

statement occui , but the ffleanings are clear enough to allow ^^jMtrectlon 
of basic ideas presented* ' 

---- 

(2) - Some major conceptual or def in:* tlonal element mi^st'be added in order 

to allow for further work, ^^^^ ^ 

' 

(1) T^e response is inadequate to a degree which cr.lls for tutorial / , 
interventiur; mtid drill*,,Cin the formulation of questions , coricepts|s 
etC4). ' : 

b * Coherence in rationale . ' . v 

(4) - The meaning of the question Is logically related to the purpose of ^ 

the research* 

(3) - The meaning of the question is somewhat vague given the purpose 

of the research* 

(2) - The meaning of the question is not directed to the research; a 

confusion of this stop of the project's purpose or meaning may be 
present in the student* 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention concerning the nature of the project, its goals ^ methods, 
etc* , 

2, Self^dlrectedness , - - ' 
a/ EconoTny 

(4) - The selection of response makes its points with a minimum of words, 

is not redundant, and is sufficient to satisfy the purpose, ^ 



(3) ^ The selection of response may be redundant, wordy, and incomplete, 

but it does point towards a satisfactory fulfillment of the purpose. 



a, '^lii^nomv^ (cont'd.) 



- The rosponsG must hu limited both in length and kind In order 
to make further work ppssiblc, 

The response is inadequate to a degree which cftlls for tutorial 
Intervention to help the practice of brevity and clarity in stntomont, 
and, in the critlc'al thinking skills of inference and judgement. 

^ Originality 

- The selection of response shows originality in the statement of 
Ideas to be studied and in the indicators which will allow 
collection of evidence to support claira or answer questions. 

- The selection of response reflects previous model answers given to 
class, but is adaquate in light of question being asked. 

- The selection of response is stereotyped to a degree that reflects 
a lack of seriousness in the attempt to answer questions in an 
Independent manner. 

- The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tuiorial 
intarvention to help individual think of personally meaningful 
responses , 

Suitability (to purpose) 

- The planned question is appropriate for answering the broader research 
question which guides the Independent project. 

- The planned question is not exactly suitable for answering the 
broader question, but it dCTonstrates an attempt to logically respond, 

- The selection of the question is unsuitable to the broader questicm 
posed in a degree that f^ows misunderstanding of this phase cf the research 

' The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention to ^review student's comprehension of project goals; 
also, to provid drill exercise in the formulation of survey 
questions. 

rfotmance 

Adequacy of perfo rmance 

- The thoroughness which each step is carried out satisfies the scope 
^ the expected data collection. 

- There is^ not ade^ate thoroughness in the conduct of the research 
to satisTy all the needs of the project steps given the purpose of 
the Inquiry, but the research has been conducted towa54s the lofiical 
goal* ^ . . " 



a, Adoquacy of nur £or m;inr _o (Cont'd.) 

(2) - Ttiurc Is a lack of accuracy in the process and direction of research 
which warrnnts repetition of the rosearch step. 

(1) The responsc\s inadequate to the degree that tutorial intervention 
is called for in instruction of the research raethods theinselves, and 
in the idea of following a planned sequence of stops* 



UNIT .15 WORKSHEET 0 CONSTROCTING A SURVEY 



SHEET 
QUES- 
TION'S/ 
PRO- 
CEDURES 



each 
quescion 
on the 
sumy, 



PURPOSIVENESS 



Clarley 



Coharenci 



SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 



Originality EcQnomy . Suitability 



SCORE KEY 



pp. I 



I I 



k - Good 

3 - SatisfacEory 

2 - liaprovement 
Needed 

1 - Inadequate 

NA - Not 

Applicabls 

Here 

- Accual 
Points 

PP - Possible 
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UNIT 15 WORKSHEET 0 MINISTEHING A SIIVEV INSTEUffiNT 




'.vORKSHEET 
QIISTIONS/ 

PROCEDURES 



Scora tha 
Pecforianee 
on Basis of 
the Harritive 



KEY 

4 - Good 

3 " Satisfactory 
2 - Improvement 
Needed 

1 - Inadequate 
'M - Not Applicable 
Here ' ■ 



AP - Actual Points 
PP - Possible Points 



mmm design 



SURVEY 



REPORTING imm 



Q Have you foriuUtid a 
research quesdon? 

Q Have yeu nMid and 
noiinally definid the 

eoncapts invQlvid In 
your rfisearch question? 

y Have you eperationally ■ 
definad the concepts 
involved in your resiarch 
quiition? 

Q Have you outlined a 
seriej oi research 
procedures whieh will 
enable you to pther 
evidence to answer 
your reiearch question? 

CEroRM. ' ANAIYSIS 

Q Have you considered the 
social sii^lficanci of 
your question and how a ■ 
definlttvt answer aight 
affect or ifflprove 



D 



Q Have you ^plored the 
Qri|ln of your queition 
and iti pefisnal aiianin| 
in yout own life and 
experience! 

[] Have you analyzed thi 
cultural bick|roundj ■ 
setting, and forces ■ 
which ^fflight influinci 
your. resiaKt design? 



Have you eKplored the ' 
FossibiUty of personil 
biiiii conceniini your 
quij'tion which might 
affect your resiarch 
design? 



BgHAVIORAL OBSERVAIIO:: ' 

Q Hava you planned a 
behavioral obaervatlon 
to gather infomatlon ' 
oi" "Our research 
qi -■tion? 

[") Have you planned a 
syitem for selecting 
a sample for your 
behivioril obsirvation? 

P Have you dailgnid an 
Ins^fruffient for recording 
the information lathered 
during your behavioral 
obsim/atloR? 

P Have' you conducted^our 
behavioral ob'seTOtlon? " 

P Hive you described, 
statisticillyj thi ; 
results of year 
behivioril observation!^ 



Q Have you planned a 
survey to gather 
infortnition on your 
research question? 

Q Have you constructed 
the iurvey instrumant 
and telted it for 
clarity? 

Have you planned a ■ 
lysteii for selecting 
a sample for your 
survey? ' 

P Have you administered 
your survey? 

P Have you described, 
statistically, the 
risults of your 
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Have you used physical' 
trace iVidanci as a 
sourci of infoniition 
for your study? 

P Have you used 
peffonrtanQfl^teitini 
= as -f source of 
evidence for your 
study?' 

Q Have you used 
physical-testing as 
a sgurcfi of information 
for your study? ' 



pHavc you written a 
narrative discriptign 
of your research stepi? 

Q Have you statistically 

analyied the evidenci 
collicted by the 
various, methods used, 
examining rilationships 
among the different 
variables? 

Q Have you prepared charti 
graphij.or tables 
displaying the 
itatlstlcal results of 
your research? 

P Have you written i 
description of your . - 
ristarch findings? 

P Have you HTitten an 
inalysis of the results 
of your risgarchi ihowin| 
how thi results help to 
answer your 'research ■ 

" question? . 
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UNIT TriLB^ Curv^tructlni; n nt! Aiinlnl n t Gr inn n B'ehnvic^ral Obnwrvatlpn InstruniL'iit 

Generic skill objectives: 

To construct an instifument which hGlps one- effectively measure Indicators" 
of behavioV, ' - * , 

To administer a buhavioral ubb.c^rViition InsLrunienc adequntuly arid accuratuly* 

Procedural skill objectives: ^ Preroquisice procedural skJ lis : 

1^ The student will' construct ,a behavioral 
ohservacion inntruniGnt which helps measure 
the concepts cnntalued in the original 
research quciLian. 

2, The student will administer the behavioral 

observation Instrunient in a manner which adequately . ., ^ 

gathers the SQught=for inf orTnation and records^ ' . ' 

the data in an accurate manneir* . - - 

Concepts developed: ' Prerequisite concepts i 

See Units 9 an^^ U. See IJnits 9 ^and 14. 



Readings and/or requires supplemental tnaterials: 
Refer to Unit 9 ru commended readings* 



Cenernl description of unit activity (i.e^j what the student does): 

The student is engaged in'^constructing a behavioral observation instrument 
that may be useful in ans-we ring his broad research question* He may develop tnore 
then one instrument for more than one population. The advice and' questions are 
for him to guide, his work. 

Use une or 'more class periods to hayc^ach/stuclent answer the several 
questions concerning his in^^trument. You may use small .group peer discussions ^ . 
after class meetings with L..e individual' students , ^ji4 repfcesentativd student 
iTistruments to' help the clas^ as a whole with this element of^the project, ^ % 

Indepe ndent Proje ct Report should be distributed with Worksheet P and 
returned after the wor^ksheot has been discussed and collected. Full instructi- 
for the I n de p e n d e n t Project Reports are contained in Unit 13. 

• ^ ■ / 



li.uJur rc.i...n.:iMJit.ic.s .,nJ au£ccj; i i.n,-, for lnHlM:cLor: 

• Tho l-.oy -cava Jerrtt ion in this pliafu"; of the liid..:pt-iuIcTU proj.cct is that Lhc 

scudunt muU-rstan.l how a bchav iornl ■ oh.stTv, ion cnn hcir hin, tnca^nira ano or icorc- ■ 
of the. cuncopt-i of -nla orlpinal question . He should lunrn the importance uf a 
g jcl instrument to holp focus and iccord his perceptions. 

The conduct of the observation, as It was with the survey, is real field 
research; probably cjie first of its kind for the student. Be sure to stress the 
importance of a caref,;! rosearch mothod to guarantee obleccivicy when one seeks 
Information in chese quasi-experimontal!' situations. 



... Work to he. handed in/evaluated:' 

Behavioral observation ins trument (s) and narrative of whore, when, haw, 
and why. trie survey took place. (Representative case.) 

• You will score the: 1) construbtion of the instruinunt accordinc to the 

criteria of SgLF^DLRECTEDNESS. You will .score: 2) the T^arrative of the'.onduct 
o£ one observation 'according to the criteria v-£ PERFOKMAKCE . 



Tim FOR Cl^SSROb.M PRESBNTATION/EXPL/JWTIO.NS.: 1 - 2-classrs; 

TlhiE FOR STUDENT COMPLETION OF WORJl: No ttore than I'week. 
TIML FOR CI^SSROOM REVIEW AND AKALYSIS OF WOR};: 1 - 2 classes. 



How docs this unit relate to previout; and future worh: " , ^ 

PREVIOUS: This unit is either the first or s-ccond Fuided methodolor-ical sten 
' of the. Independent Project. It realizes part of the olan desipRed 
in Uni t 14 . *" ■ , ' . ,' . ■ ' 



, FUTia*L : 



The studont-need not beRin his prnjert with a behn'^ioral observation 
or folluw a survey 'with one—the-^rdering of this step will be ' ' 
contingont on the- research quGstion and the most economical selection 
of methodological step.?. Help the student see .what Is In-Unlt 14. 
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UNIT 16 WORKSHEET P 



CONS'IT.UCTING .VND ADMINISTERING A BlilUVlOllAL 
OESERVA'llON INSTRUMENT 



'You rMv consider the followino questions and advice in duvolopinc 
and adminls'terins the behavioral obscrvation(s) you will need to answer 
your research question. • • 

ADVICE O N CONSiKUCTlNG A BEIUVIORAL OES I- I^'ATigO lISTm^^^ 

.1. ^^cterminc whether you will simply want to descrlhe the artlvities or 
whether you will want to count how many times a behavior occurs, also. 
You "cannot do both things at once, and thus, you may need more than one 
inscrmaent. ■ . ' 

2. Be clear about the specific question (and thus concept) which the . 
behavioral observation will help answer (i.e., measure). 

^ 

3. If you count behaviors, build in,a totals column on the instrument 
that will. allow you -to quickly estimate mean, median, and percentages. 

4 Draw beforehand; the space in- which you will perform the behavioral 
observq&ionfrvom a bird's eye vifew detailing ' the amount of feet, persons, 
etc.,- between you and those whom you will observe. In this raanner you can 
predict inconveniences and interferences that might arise during the 
observation and plan a more effective observation jjlac-T.cnt. 

5. Don't look for many behaviors in any one instrument. Be modest, for 
you must respact the human- limits of observation. 

b • After completing your inscrument, mon'tally visualize what you might 
be lookins at 'if you followed the steps of your design. Practice using 
it "in an informal situation, too. 

7 Locate model instruments which can give you ideas for your own .design. 
The teacher will give you tips in this regard. (The library might catalog 
such instruments under GROUP DYN.^MICS, EEIIAVIORAL OBSERVATION, SJtALL oROUP 
RESEARCH, and other he'adings which referred to social scientific research 
that would use this method.) 

, nnT-qTTmiS TO GUID E CONSTRUCTIO N OF THE BEHAVTnRAL OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 

1 Do-^he behaviors you will describe or count contribute to the research 
question that guides all the research you are doing: What concept in your 
original question does the instruinent measure? 

2 Why are you conducting a behavioral observation? Could you answer 
your original research question withuut a behavioral observation? WTiy does 
such an observation help you answer your question? 

3. Would it be better to conduct l m observation before a survey or after 
a' survey? How might 8uW*yuevidnnne help you plan a better behavioral 
observation? (And, how might a behavioral observation help you plan.a 
better survey?) " 



QUESTIONS TO GUIDE C ONSTUUCTIOM (CONTINUED)^ 

4. Are you n jnirticipanC in Che ijroup you plan to survey? Will such 
faenibcrshlp bias the behaviors of thoHe porscns you will observe? If you 
are a Broup mcinber, could you find a similar grnup of which you are not a 
member so that you could perform a non--participant observation? 

5. How did you select your sample population for the observation? If you 
chose your sample systematically (nDn-^randora) , what roechods did you use 

to assure a iTiininiuiB of bias? 

6* At times J circifflistancas force us to use econOTny as our selection of 
sample populations , the design of our instruiiient j the indicators we use to 
measure the concepts, etc** For ^^very choice in these niatters that you made 
with eeonomy In mind, explain why you needed to be economical and how your 
choice reflects economy, . 

^ ' ^ ^ ADVICE ^ON CONDUCTING A BEHAVIORAL OBSERVATION 

1- Discuss your preseiice and purposes with the people you will observe 
If it is possible, and will not Interfera with the conduct of their normal 
behaviors. If you must qbserve unobtrusively, be prepared with a coherent, 
non--threatening explanation of your actions. 

2* Always ask pertnission of the authority responsible for the space in 
which you conduct your observation* 

3, Select your sample population beforehand ^ and think through the kinds 
of "people' you will be observing and the types of settings in which you 
will be observing. Plan fbr any needs that you think of that result 

from the type of setting or peopre. Can you meet the people beforehand 
and discuss your project? Can you find seating for observation in the midst 
of the activity? Eitc, 

4, If you can enlist the help of a co--observer, it will strengthen the 
objectivity of the facts you gather. 

5- Obtain inforTnation abouC what the nature of the meeting of persons you 
will observe pertains to at the time you observe. You should be mentally 
prepared for the activities which occur around you. You should understand 
the purposes .of the projec^t in which the people are involved so that their 
behaviors can be. understood in the light of their goars* 

QUESTI0 H 5 TO GU IDE THE CONDUCT OF A BEHAVI ORAL OBSERVATION 

1. Have you cleared= the observation with the necessary authorities. 

2* Have, you pre^selected your sample? 

3. Have you drawn the room and placed yourself as an observer? 

4* Have you developed a cpherent explanation of your presence, if thkt ia 
required?, / 

.''.=' ' 
5* Is your instrument economical in its design? 

6. Have ynu limited the iridlcators observed to those which can b% done by 
you in an actual setting? . ' 



oiji:aTic)NS ^0 n i - 1 1ieJ£I1E_?2? * ^ ^ QF^ a nKiiAVio^AL OBSKuy.vrioN (co'n'iijuicn) 
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7. Have ^Qu intrntally ruhear^c^cl v^bat might occur? Have you practiced 
with the inycruniunt in infurmal iiuttings? 



8, Did you change what you were looUing for in the midst of the 



obseirvaciDn (a Uo-Kol)? 

9. Did you observe any one person with an intensity or amount of tinie 
not given equally to other persons in your sampia during the obsorvatiDn? 

10. Did your instruJiient permit the accurate recording of the type of 
information you were seeking? 

11* Could you have posicioned yourself differently in order to make a more 
accurate observation of the persons in your sample? 

12* How could your observation instrument be more effectively designed 
to aearnicu the concepts you are measuring? 

13. What different Indicators could be used to more effectively measure 
the concept you are interesced in* 




NARJIATIVE OF RESEARCH STEP 



NA>ffi OF RESEARCH METHOD USED 
WHERE RESEARCH OCCURRED 
WHEN RESEARCH OCCURRED 



WHY RESEARCH METHOD WAS USED, AND WHY THIS PARTICUIAR SETTING WAS CHOSEN 
FOR INVESTMATION ^ 



DESCRIBE THE MO>IENT TO MO>ffiNT CO>rDUCT OF YOUR RESEARCH WITHIN THE SETTING. 
DETAIL HOW YOU USED YOUR INSTRU>ENT(S) , WHAT YOU SAW OR SAID, WHAT THE PERSONS 
DID mo YOU WERE INVESTIGATING^ VfEAT EVIDENC: YOU GATHERED, ETC.. 



-> - / 

. • ^ ^ . ■ / 
^ . / 

. / . 

Q '■)!'/■ 
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^rnphlcs^ ucrj^, -:c,. It nor rcdundn^:, nnJ is 5^u::ici^:U to 

(3) - The dysi^n of i : ru::;en l r;::^ bo r c-dund.::iit , vordy, and i::crr:y le to . 

but it cjas poi::L -jn^'ards a sritiBir.ztzry luli ill- arX cl the purrcfe, 

- Tho rc.-^pcii5c lir;Lrc-u bctih i:\ i..;:;gch nnd kind :n r-c:cr 

tiD T::nha lurciu-r work pori^iible. 

ii.) The reHponHc in innueqiiatc tiQ a uaprje wnici: cams lor ::uLori:ii 

intcrvc:: cini-^ tin h^ln t\\€i pracLirc in - ranhic de>iign of s-. rva L ionn 1 
in- 1 r iiaian li^ri . an.; : ku: rialuc:L.L. . or bgkavi.urai iuai caLui'^^ . 

b . O r ipiin a ULV 

to he sEudied and in the indicators which w;i U allow collaction 
of evidence to support claim or ansvmr quostion^^^ and the grai^hlc 
des ign , 

(d) - The selacticn of response raflects previous model answers given 
to class hut is adcquatie in liglit of question being ashed. 

(2) - The selection of response is stereotyped to a depree that rLrfluctn 

a lack of serleasneHS in the attempt to ansv^er cpieHtions in an 
independent raanner. 

(1) = The response is inadequate to a degree udiich calls for tutorial 

intervention to help individual think of personally nieaningfu] 
responses . 

c. Suitahili ty (to purpose) 

(4) - The design of the instruinent is appropriate for the nature of the 

concept to be measured (and tbie broader question to be answered), 

(3) - The desiz^n of the instrument is not exactly suited to the nature 

of the concept to be Tneasured, but it demonstrates an attempt 
to logically respond. 

(2) ^ The design of the instrujnent is unsuitable to a degree that shows 

misunderstanding of the task* 

CD - The response is inadeauate to a degree which cnlls for tutorial 
intervention Co review student's comprehension of project goals. 
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(3% ^ Th^re is iri^^^Mf icio-: thorouuhnesa saliriiy all the nocds ot tnc 
prajocc ^Lans given the purpo:50 ol the inquiry, but: ih^ 
has been :ondiicced tov^ards the logical raal. 



(2^ 



l:hcrou, hness of -c-rior-D-cc is wanting to the dvsiA'^o chat it 
mud t be rep. ited . 

(1; - -ne rc:.^ponse ^ inadequate to :he decree that lutoriel iiUvrventlon 
is called for in -atters of leni^al planning a:id p^riena.inr of 

b. rcuraev- £_ per : o rvvinc ^ 

(1) ^ Zaei: ^ciep is carried out aocurntaly. 

: _ ^ There i.^ enough a^. uracy in research periorniance to have iuiLhercd 
at least in pare. 

(2) - There is a lack of accuracy in thu process and direction of researrh 

which warrants repetition of the research step. 

(1) = The resnon.e is inadequate to the derrce thai tntorial Intarvention 
Ig cailed for in instruC on of the resGarch methods themselves and 
in the idea of following a planned sequence of events. 



. 1= 



survey 



as a 



CHginalitv 
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1 ^ T-' 
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Applicabid 
Here 



AP - 



PP - 



Actual 



Possible 
Points 
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PROJECT RSPORT !^ 



^ 7 1 J " " 



n HiVi ycu na^ed and 
n.:n:;:ally defined the 
:;ncep;3 involved in 
ycur research auescioni 

:^finad thi concepts 
involvid in your research 

n H2VS vQu outlined a 
series of resp^rch 
^rc:eaures whicl. will 
enaDU yau to gacher 
evidince to ansver 
your risaarch quescion? 



\i i T =' I r ^ 



Q Have yeu coniidered the 
social siplficar.ee of 
your questicn and how a 
deflnicive answer night 
affect or icprovs 
soilety? 



□ 



a 



Have you explorfid the 
origin of your question 
and iEf personal meaning 
in your om life and 
experisncst 

Have you analyzed the 
culturil background^ 
^^ttingj and forces 
whuh i^ght influence 
your research dasign? 



possibility cf persona; 
biases concerning ycur 
question which niiuht: 
;ifiect your r^^aarch 
flssign: 

BEliAVlORAL 0B3EH:/ATI0:; 



□ 



Hiv^ you plaaned a 
bahavioryl observation 
;o ga:ha: Inforraclon 
on your research 



^ Kava you planned a 
sysrein for seiaccing 
a sa:^ple for your 
behavioral obsirvation; 



instruniant for recording 
tha iriorMtiorL latharad 
during your behavioral 
obsirvatlon? 

Q Hava you conducted your 
behavioril obsarvacion? 

Q Have you discribad^ 
ititiiticllly, the 
results of your 
bihavioril observatior? 



I 1 HviVe ycu p.^nr^u^ „ 

5ur/^y to L^:hur 

ri£ur± :L:^2:i:n? 

ri KavQ you cons:ruc:ed 
;hs sur;ey instrument 
and mtd it for 
chrityi 

[j H2ve ycu planned a 
^vEten: for sakcdn^ 
a saniple for your 
survev? 

n Have you addnistsrad 

Q Have you describedj 
SLatlsticall)', the 

Survey'/ 

OIER evide;:ce 

Q Have you used physical- 
trace evidence as a 
source of informatlgn 
for your study? 

Q Have you used 
perforniance-tasting 
as a source of 
evidence for your 
study? 

Q Have you used 
physical-testing as 
a source of informacion 
for your study? 



. 3, « i, t ! '= 



c: y:ur rj5wr:h stspsi 

^ !Uve you naciscically 
nMlysid the evidonia 
collected by the 
various ncchods uscdj 
e:a:nini"g relationships 
in:ong the dlf:aren; 
va-iables? 

n Kava you prepared charts, 
graphs, or tables 



statistical results of 



(j H-:ve you written a 
description of you" 
research findings? 

Q Have you written an 
analysis of the results 
of your researchj showing 
how tha results help to 
answer your research 
question? 
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To inf-r c;^-cli:sicns fro::: cvidonro 



no. 



Ken-l:n:.^n n:u!./cr ronuirod supplcrLcntal materials: 



wiC."iuV;i.- ^^.^cr Ip Ll.^i. uL unit acLiv^Lv (i.-.., whaL Liiu: Biua^al 6o^^.) : 

Ctudont is given workshfjct 01 after basic diKcuKnion of causality. 

After eonipletinp Worksheet 0 1^ tt:'.::chcr discusser conccptn and applica 
proceJurcS to dnra colloctc^u bv studentr. . 

Worksheet 0 2 is complotcJ by students and discussed in conjunction 
with the actual data collected by students. 

Inde;^;nd e:pL V ty j e c c i'vC po r t r J s rioulcl be ci i .s 1 1 1 b u t cci v/1 1 ti V»'or kshcG t Q 1 and 
rcturnc^d artcr -orkshcet 2 has boon diHcussc^d and collected, -'ull 
instructions ic-: the Independent Project ke norts are contained Unit id. 



Tonchor responsibilities and suggestions for instructor: 

Discuss correlation carefully, providing inany |;ra]^iiic cxnmnlos. 

Stress the danMers involved in jumping too quickly from evidence of 
correlntion to belief in causie. 
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^^■'CNS: 0 1: 50 



:ini: t ■ 



1 o r 
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June.: r 



:::orc r;:nn sh>"rc 



will 



1 1 1 - : 



£r;-.v any tirlnj . but 

'Irri' fur I. her for 



cr Li 



CaiiH^ VPOV ; C: 



■^•'•/^fj- -J. ^n'u: rVt>^^L^ ^a^:LjrH, in Lurn, afreet tiie ociier 

^■^^^^^■-^-^ pevorrv -ay ceivi to decrease people epnorrunity for 

laeK at ediicaLiea may tend to cause people to conrnit; 



^ Jueat: : on a: 



variablt:^ r:ay be the result of Fome cause whlcl: has not been 
re.,^aru:d by rhe rei^earch: the overall phvHleal struerure and aiae 

inaiviJual ('':ra rray dGterraine both his hoi^ht and wei-ht. 

^■0 Tae variables may correlate nc c idental ly^-- there may. on further Htudv, 
be na real connection betvotT^n them at all. 

Aitut havin,; measured and described the individual variables measured bv 
^-'^ researched, the next step is to look for a correlation. There are several 
= - '- ^- ;^:.is- i-lr.-p. Lau rt-oLarvdur may construct a cross-tabl* (i,e,, 

^tabulate trie variables!: 

HEIGHT 



he ma-/ ere. 







p a. = i.) 


! 3^n'^ = 5^9- 




over 6 ' 


uiuh-r 100 lbs 


15 


9 


4 


1 

J. 


0 


lO:) - 125. .lbs 






8 




0 


1^0 lbs 


7 


Tl 


15 






130 ^ 175 lbs 


3 


9 


11 


9 


r 


175 - 200 lbs 


1 


5 


8 




7 


over 200 lbs 


1 


2 


6 


9 


12 



1- ,-1 I ♦ t' 



lorRS 01 

WAT CHI: 



o 

'F TV WATCHKl) 
^ 12 13 - 



O /. 

63 
17 
51 
33 



1 S 
0 



20 



0 - Ic. 


1 








r 




39 - 26 




i 










36 - 43 


1 
\ 

i 










I' == 63 














61 or nore 















33, Ih thcrt evidence ot a correlAtion between age and TV ^- ;atclUng ? If so, 
di!scrib./ wav:. in which thuy seem to he related? If not, how do you 

:r! pnttern oi data on the cross- tabula tian chart? 
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A second mothod of detormining wiicthcr Lvo vnrlables arc correlflteci 
by crcriting a sen t t:crgram; this is a graphic dioplny of the inLt'rrenl.rir ItiiUiliip 
between the two variable^, 

Imagine a social scientist is trying to^ find out whethGr or not eating 
meat has an effect on people's aggressiveness ^ thoir cendency to get into 
fights. He conduces a survey to discover how much meat (in ounces) each 
of his subjects eats each week^ and then uses a variety of measures (surveyj 
observation^ behavioral tests) to determine each subject's aggressive tendenci 
These measures are combined into a single aggressiveness score for each 
subject: 

SUBJECT OUKCES OF hffiAT EATEN PER WEEK AGGRESSIVENESS SCORE 



1 


28 


7 


2 


0 (vegetarian) 


3 


3 


56 


9 


4 


8 


4 


5 


34 


5 


6 


12 


2 


7 


40 


6 


8 


56 


8 


9 


35 


8 


10 


15 


3 



To make a scattergram, you must first construct a graph in which each of 
the variables can be plotted. The graph below is an example. 

10 
9 
8 
7 

AGGRESS I VNESS 6 
SCORE . 5 

4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

^ 4££ is placed on the scattergrairr to correspond with each subject* The 
dot on the chart above represents subject #1^ it is on the line which indicate 
that subject nl had an aggressiveness score of 7, and on the vertical column, 
roughly matching the fact that subject //I ate between 25 and 30 ounces of tneat 
in the previous week. 



Dots ariJ plnc'cd on the scnttcrgrnm for tjach of the subjects. Below tlie 
dot!, for ;iubjc;cts 1 thirough 5 have been placed; 



AGGRESSIVEMESS 
SCORE 



10 

9 
8 
7 

6 
5 

3 
2 
1 
0 
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10 



20 30 40 50 60 70 

2. Place dots on the scattergram above corresponding to cases 6 through 10 

3. Does the pattern of dots on the scattergrain indicate a relationship 
between aggressiveness and the amount of meat a person eats? 

There are two extreme possibilities for the way dots will arrange there 
selves on a scatLergram (although most real cases fal" ;oraewhere in-between 
the extremes) . One possibility is that the dots will be randomly spread 
all over the scattergram, indicating that there is n£ relationship between 
the variables. Social scientists refer to this as a 0 correlation (zero 
correlatlon)~thnt is, iu3 correlation: 



AGGRESSIVENESS 
SCORE 



-J 



10 

9 
8 
7 
6 

5 
4 
3 
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1 - 
0 
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ounces of meat eaten 



The other extreme is that the Oots will all fall into a sinijle row 
a fitralaht line, as in the chart below (which compares the age o£ a person 
with the nunihur of tiioea he haa noyed during hia lifetime): 



AGE 




8 9 10 11 12 15 lA or more 



number of times a person har, moved froni 
one residence to another during his lifetime- 

This is called a "perfect" correlation, or a correlation of 1; with such 
a close relationship between two 'Variables, one can be predicted from the 
other. If, for example, you know a person's age, you can predict with 
certainty (from the chart) how many times he will have moved. 

A related possibility is the chart below* 



GRADE-POINT 
AVERAGE 



'4.0 
3.5 
3.0 
2.5 
2,0 
1.5 
1.0 
0.5 
0 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

f 

social activity index 

Again, the dots here form a straight line; the corralatloh is "porfect" 
but, bocause ns social activity increases, the students' grade-point averages 
declines, tl j correlation is called a "negative" one-^or a -1 cofrelation 



In doing roal royc-nrch, it is VGry rare to find perfect correlations 
(i.e., eltiicr -+^1 or -1 correlations). What you should wntch for is the dots 
on a scatturgram arranging theinsGlves in something close to a straight line 
(or, more likely, a brond stripe). This will indicate a high (but. not 
purfect) corr«alatloru Tiiere are sophisticated mathematical techniques for 
measuring how close the dots come to a perfect straight line, and these 
techniques produne a number—a correlation coefficient—with a value between 
-1 and +1. In reading about the results' of social science experiments you 
will come across many references to these correlation coefficients.' "a 
carrelation of 0.7," "a negative correlation of -0.87 " etc.. 



UNIT 17 WOIIKSHEET Q 1 

EXAJIPLE OF MEASURING COAL-DIRECTED ACTIVITY IN ACADEMIC 
RESEARCH WITH THE AFOREMENTIONED MEASUREMENT PRINCIPLES; 

A WORKSHEET USED FOR STATING A RESEARCUABLE qUESTION IN LBST 101; 
INTRODUCTION TO SOCTAT, SCIENCE 

APPROPRI ATE MEASUREM ENT PRINC IPLES FOR WORKSHEET 

Purposlveness 2, Self-directedneas 

a. Coherence g. Suitability 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF QUALITY FOR ffl: ASUREMENT PRINCIPLES 
Purposiveness 

a. Coherence in rationale 



(4) 



The raeaning of the answer is logically related to the purposo of 
the question. 



(3) - The meaning of the answer Is somewhat vague giveD the purpose 
of the question* 

(2) " The meaning of the answer is not directed to the question; a 
confusion of thfe question -s purpose or meaning may be present 
in the student. 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervantion concerning the nature of the project, its goals ^ 
methods 5 etc * * 

2. Self-directedness 

Suitability (to purpose) 



(4) 
(3) 



The selection of response is appropriate for the nature of the 
question. 

The selection of response is not exactly suited to the nature of 
the question^ but it demonstrates an attempt to logically respond, 



(2) - The selection of response Is unsuitable to question posed in a 
degree that shows misunderstanding of the question, 

(1) The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention to review student's comprehension of project goals; 
also, to provide drill exercise in critical thinking skills of analogy, 
Inference, and judgement. 
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PURPOSIVENESS 



Coherence 



SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 



Suicabilicy 



SCORE 



AP PP 



m 

4 - Good 

3 - Sat- 
isfactory 

2 - lo- 

proveiagnt 

Needtd 

1 - In- ^ 
adequate 

NA - NqC 
applicabl^e 

Heie- 



- Actw 
al Points 

PP - Pos- 
sible 
Points 
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UNIT 17 WORKSIIEET Q 2 



POST-RESEAKCH CULTURAL ANALYSIS 



After you have collectad all the evidence called for in your reBcarch 
design* you should begin annlysis and interpretation of tue evidonce. The 
procedures to be followed at this stage include the following; 

1, DESCRIPTION OF EVIDENCE : calculate the statistics which describe each 
of the variables you have measured* minimuin, Tnaximuni^ range, roode, 
raedianp mean. These can be presented in charts (with each statistic 
nained for each variable) or on graphs (such as bar graphs ^ line graphs, 
or pie graphs) , 

A. Have you calculated the basic statistics for each of the variables 
you measured? 

B* Wliat results surprised you most? Would you have predicted the results 
obtained accurately? ^ 

C^ Which TQethods of collacting avidance produced the most useable results? 
In which cases were the results obtained difficult to describe 
statistically? * 

How does the description of the results obtained in measuring the 
individual variables help to answer your research question? 



2. CORRELATION AMONG VARIABLES : choose those variables which raight, if they 

are related to one another ^ help to answer your research question'^^that is^ 
look at pairs of variables which might be connected to each other as 
cause and effect* For each pair of variables, construct either a 
cross^tabulation chart or a scattergram. 

A. Are there any pairs of variables which are strongly correlated 
(either positively or negatively)? Did yoUj when you began the 
experiment j expect that these pairs of variables would be related? 



B, Are there good logical or theoretical reasons for believing that these 
strongly correlated variables aVe causally connected? Can the strong 
correlations be ftKplained in sortie other way (for example, that both 
are caused by sonie third variable which you did not mearsure)? 



C- Are there pairs of variables which seem, from the dr^ta, to be unrelated 
or which are weakly correlated? Were any of these pairs ones which 
yoUj at the beginning of the research, eKpected to find strong correlations 
for? How do you account for the surprising results? 




D. Can you nowp uBing the analysis of the vnriabluy you studiRel, supply 
a partial or complete nnHwer to your original ruHoorch question? 
If you can, what data hclpud you formulntG an anawer? If you can't 
what additional, evidence or variables might you have looked at? 



3. CULTUKAL ANALYSIS Aim INFERENTIAL REASONING ^ write an analysis of the data 
gbtained in your research, inferring the possible reasons why the evidence 
you collected took the form it did. For each significant piece of dates 
discuss Its possible or probable causes^ possible errors In sampling or 
measurement^ and its relation to other pieces of data, 

A, Does any of the evidence collected indicate clearly that the variables 
studied are causally related? If so, how? 



B* Does the evidence collected indicate the presence of other factors or 
conditions which were not a part of your study? Are these factors 
ones which could be studied? What evidence do you have of their 
existence ^ 



C. What conclusiqns concerning your original research question have you been 
able to reach on the basis of .the data collected? 



D* What are the implications of your conclusions for education In general? 
Can you suggest ^ on the basis of your research ^ beneficial changes? 
If no changes occur, what predictions can you make^ from your research, 
concerning education in the future? 



UNIT 17 WORKSHnKT Q 2 



E. Emm^ OF MEASURING COAL-DTRnCTED ACTIVITY IN ACADEMIC RESIiARClI WITH 
THE AFOREMENTIQNED MEASUREMENT PRINCIPLES; 

A WORKSHEET USED FOR STATING A RESEARCHABLE QUESTION IN LBST 101s 

TNTROnUCTION TO SOCIAL SCTENCE 

APPROPRIATE MEASUREMENT PRINCIPLES FOR WORKSHEET 

1, Purposiyeness 2, Sell-dlrectedness 

a. Coherence a. Economy 

b. Originality 
c* Suitability 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF QUAL ITY FOR mASUREMENT PRINCIPLES 
Purposiveness 

^* Coherence xn rationale 

(4) - The meaning of the answer is logically related to the purpose of 
the question, 

(3) - The meaning of the answer is somawhat vague given the purpose of 
the question. 

(2) - The meaning of the answer is not directed to the question; a 

confusion of the question's purpose or nieaning may be present in the 
student* 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 
intervention concerning the nature of the projecti its goals^ 
methods ^ etc . . 

f 

OPERATTONAL DEFINITIONS OFi MASUREMNT PRINCIPLES 



1, Economy (lb, le; 2a, b, c, d; 3a(l) , (2)) 

(4) - The selection of response makes its point with a minimum of wordSi Is 
not redundants and is sufficient to satisfy the purpose. 

(3) - The selection of response may be redundant wordy, and incomplete, 

but it does point towards a satisfactory fulfillment of the purpose, 

(2) - The response must be limited both in length and kind in order to 
make further work possible* 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to help the practice of brevity and clarity in statement, 
and In critical thinking skills of logic and inference. 



2. Originality (le; 2a, b, c, d; 3c) / 

(4) - Originality is shovm In the Ideas discussud and in the pofisibillties 

examined, " , . 

(3) - The response reflects awareness of the data collected^ but doos not 

apeculaca on imaginative additional possibilities, 

(2) - The response is stereotypic to a degree ,that reflects a Inck of 

seriousness in the attenipt to answer question in a creative, 
independent roanner* 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to help individual think of ineaningf ul responses * 

3. Suitability (all answers on worksheet) 

(4) - The selection of response is appropriate . for the nature of the question, 

(3) - The selection of response is not exactly suited to the nature of the 

question, but it demonstrates an attempt to logically respond, 

(2) - The selection of response is unsuitable to question posed in a degree 

that shows Tnisunderstanding of the quGstion, 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention to test student's understanding of the unit activity 
and worksheet. 
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WORK- 
SHEET 
QUES- 
TIONS/ 
PRO- 

mm 

1 A 



D 

2 A 



C 
D 
3 A 
B 
C 
1) 



PURPOSiVENESS 



Coherince 



SELF'DIRECTEDISS 



QrlglnalHy Econoniy Suitability 



SCORE 



m 

k - Good 

3 - Satisfactory 

2 - iBproviffiint 
Needed 

1 - Inadi^uace 

fjA - mt 

Applieabie 
Hare 

AP - Actual 
foincs 

PP - Possible 
Points 



> 
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i;:de?-::d""t project report :;5 



iV I'd 



0 

□ 



Kava you foniuhtyd a 
risaarch aiiestiod 



□ 



iiave you nanitd ana 
naniinally dafined diu 
canc^pts involved in 
your research question? 

Havij you operacionally 
dofined the conCiipts 
involved in ycur research 
cue^tion? 



Q iliva you ouclind a 
series of research 
pro:£durc!S which will 
enJble you to rather 
evidence to answer 
your research qusstiou? 



□ 



0 



Have you ccnsidartd Lhe 
social signiiicancL: cf 
your qufiStion and how a 
definlcive ariswer eight 
affsct or improve 
sccieCy? 

Have you e::pIorid th^ 
origin of your question 
and Its pt^rsonal rcmtn^ 
ill your om life and 
e:-:3erienoe? 



Q Have you analy;:ud the 
cultural backgroundj 
Sittings ari forces 
which oight influcnca 

= ^Qur research design? 

ERIC. 

0 . 



D 



ILivu you eKploruJ dia 
possibility of perional 
biaso^ concerning your 
queytioii which mlghL 
affact your rosaarch 



BEIbWIO[l\L OiiSEIlVATIQu 

liava you plaiintid a 
bL)h:ivioi::il obiiervation 
to gather Infomation 
oil your rciaarch 
qufiStion? 

^ ll^vc you plamiiJ a 
systyni for selecting 
a saniple for your 
bahavioral observation? 

^ Have you desi^jikJ an 
instriKneiit for rucordini; 
tha inforciatlon gachcrud 
during your behavioral 
observation? 

Q Have, you conducted your 
behnvioral obsarvation? 

Q Have you duscribed^^ . 

statistically:^ the 

results of yo'ir 
' behavioral obsarvation? 



Have you planacd a 
surviiy to gather 
inforir.ation on your 



□ 



research question? 

Q Have you constructed 

tha survey instrumant 

and tested it for ' 
' -^1 ■ 



Q Havu you planned a 
^pt(m for sckcLing 
a s^anipk for your 



Q Have you ad::iinis Lured 



your s 



Q] Have you doscribed^ 
. , ytatisticallyj the 
raeults of vour 



mm EaDKaCE 



J Have you used physical^ 
tracu evidonce m a 
source of Infonnatlon 
tor your ytudy? 



Q Have you used 



□ 



DGriornancii-tGBtin!! 

- ■ -■ - ■ . ^ 

as a source of 
evidence for your 
study? 

diava you used 
physical-testing as 
a source of information 
for your study? 



Have you^ writUu a 
narrative description 
of your research stepu? 



Q Have you iitatiiCically 
analyi^cd^ tha evidence 
collected by the 
various methodi usedj 
e:a:nining relationships " 

anane die different 

- - \j - - - 

variables? . 

Q Havj you pruparud.4harts 
graphs J or tables - 
displaying the 
statistical results of 
your research? 

Q Have you write en a 
description of your 
research findings? 

Q Have you writtt;n an 
analyi:!^ of the rccults 
of your rosearchj showir^ 
hoy the results help to 
answer your resei 
question? 



■ ■ ' ■■'■'-^AJ' SCI!,:;,;!: bLDi/si'ANu-iiL 

UNIT TITLE: Ji:_i_i:_[_ii:'n K' ;^;:U;j 

Procedural skiji objeccive-: lu^^.- -hm^ . >^ i ^ , _ '7"™"^'^"^' ~ " 

1. Toe acudont wricey accurate re^nnn-p- i r - . ^ 

ot his lindingR ;nr :::;provinn pdufation. 



' Fierequisite crnccpc: 

1. research ro-jort i . , , 



icepfrs/indicntors/dof 1,, : f ^ ons 
3. cultural annlvsi,- 



Intr^?r^^ ""f ^c'' "^"1"^ Supplemental materials: Labovitz and HagGdorn. 
jntroduccion t j br -inl Research (Chapters 5 and 7) 

Hck Agnew and Py.e TjH Science £amo : An im^aduc M rn tn Res.nr.h in c^-. Bohnvinrai 

General description of unit activity (i.e., what r^o s t udon t doe l, i : ~ ~ ^ 

The student is given adequate time to compile hin rosults. -.ch cln^^^ 
during this trme (approximately 1^2 weeks; or 3 class sessions) 'rov.nw; various 
aspects of the i.-orkshect which ruides compilation. ^ariou. 

win . f ^'^"^f'"" f '^'^ Lnbnvitc and Ha.-edorn, and Mck. A|;nGw and ^ .eloctior^ 
will help with evaluation of data and with the cultural analysis^o;' : 

Representative student work should be used to puide the rest o' . i.-. wit'^ 

for^;" "f : cf;^:^: ^--^ -° p-^-- c„.pii;.;ion 



Teacher responsibilities and suggesuions for instructor: 



of samples ^iow hn^ th J ' f inferred from statistical analysis 

Hmi^^Mf' - '''1^°" responsiblo inferences. Stre.. ' " 

limitations oi certainty, but support the evidence that is pathered Help the 
student to feel a sense of accomplishment from the raw data he ^as pnt eJed 

e?;: .'"^ S"P^«. int^r^re^^tionst - 

^ Labovitz and Hagedorn arc especially informative on data analysis alt 
this course will not use their sophisticated statistical formulas. Arihmete- " 
percentages are enough for the freshmen. Ho will loarn .ore of statlstlcr^n future 

Mck. Agncw and Pyke are especially informative on writinR the research report 
and intreracing results into cultural movements related to the research. 
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V:.-rk to bil ?:.-::KiC'd in./.'Vjiiu.iU't!: 

y ^r\.^.i]ci R : iniy\,ijC ri-^.a-ch rcj^ort) 



TIME FOK Li^\sSROuM I4%KSE:sTaTI0N/EX?L.\KAT1u:;:) : 

TIM:- for student CDMPLETIO:; of work: Approximately 1 = : wuoUk , 

T!:'fH FOR CEASSI'^'OM RKViKW A::d ANAIVSIS OF KORr: : Approv 1 ma t o i %' 3 c^ln-uieH. 



How does this unit relate to provirns and future v:ork; to next assignnient. 

FRr,VTORS; It feathers data of inuLM^cndcnt research, analv::ap; it, nad aornpilei" 
it into a comn^unicar i ve report. 



FUTURE: The student will evaluate his research work in the next unit. He will 
consider how he might improve on his research design, given the conduct of 
his resttarch, and how the class itseJf mipliL be improved, f^iven the results 
he achieved with the 1" jip c ^lass ina " t ion . 



u:;iT IB v:o]-":'i!i^;i;T r nuroivr i::g Ri-srj.TS 



Ac Lho rancluslon of your ruHoarchj you luivn cor >ali'd data \:ith liitj lu*lp 
of SGveral inquiry TncLhnJB that niny havG incliuled behavioral v .■^erva t ion , 

L'Vun artlfacUial noj^ring. 

Th^ outlinu bdlow will help you or£ani:io your report. 

Answer each ttom below, in the order it is asked, and you will have a 
conpleted reporL, If an item or group of Itams ±s inapprcpriate because you 
i^ld noL do it in your rut:t..irch, o:uit: uae naav;er. 

However, this outline nay help you do son;c uxtra L;aHk for your r(^search 
that you othainv'ise may have omitted. 

I. Your research question about; classroom learning: 

II. Rationale for rGsearch: pre=research cultural analysis 

A. Name the person^s, places , things ^ and events that were studied 
by your question. 

B. V/here, when, and how were they studied. 

C. V/hy was it important to answer your question as far as cultural 
improvement is concerned 

List some of the rnore Important smaller questions which helped you 
answer your larger question. 

III. How you attempted to answer the question: reaearch design 

A. What concepts were you measuring? 

B. VJhat were the nominal and opGrational definitions of the concepts? 

C. UHiat methods did you select to conduct your research? 
D* What sequence of methodological steps did you follow? 

IV. Methodw Qgical Steps 

.\ . Behavioral Observation: 

1. Concepts to be iiieasured 

2. Indicators (behavioral) 

3. Rationale (why indicators measure concept) 

4. Setting (description of population, location, etc*) 

a, written description 

b. pictorial description 



UNIT 13 \<i']:r\:\ll-KT R 



K!:roiu ir:G rkstlts (co::t i::ri:i)) 



5. Tuci,:i : v; -iu (Vwio did % ^- nbsr:rva and vliy? 

Wad a Ba...ple ponulanion? 
llo .v-as the sainplt:: chosen? 

what inethod did you use to record obsorvaLion? 
Kow ircquently did you make observations? 

6. Narrntive (running account of what you' did and saw during 

observations) . 

7. Observational recording system Croproduce one vou used). 
S. Tabulation of r::3ults 

(a) graph 

(b) percentages (statistics) 

9. Conclusions (use statistics in discussion) based on bGhavioral 
observations . 

Survey 

1^ Ifhat did you want to find out by surveying population? 

2- How did your sur^^ey questions build on the ref^ults of previous 
me thods? 

3. VThat were your survey questions? (list) 

4. VThat was your survey technique? (I'Tho did you question? 

Was it a sample population'^ 
Wliy did you order question, as 

you did? 
Which questions were forced? 

choice? open-ended? rating? etc) 

5* Narrative (What you did; observations on the meaning of what 
occurred, descriptions of settings etc.) 

6» Tabulation of survey results 

a, B^^ph 

b, percentages (statistics) 

7, Conclusions (use statistics in discussion) 




2, Hen; r:--.^ pc-:^u I at Lon or iinirn: was Lw45w.uu, 

J, What the criteria for smccess in peri ornnnco tesu wan? 

5. NarraLive of eacli testing Bituation (running account oi what 
you did nnd saw) . 

6. Reproduce performance test outlinc/artifactiual test uutline* 

7. Tabulation of results 

a. graph 

b. percentages (statistics) 

Eh ConcluBlons (use statistics in discussion). 
Research Conclusions 

A. Conclusions about behavioral obsc:rvation(s) in no more than 3-5 
sentences , 

B. Conclusions about survey (s) in no more than 3-5 sentenccB. 

C. Conclusions about performance testing, artlfactual testing, in no 
more than 3-5 sentences each. 

D. Do your conclusions from the above methods enable you to answer your 
original question (yes or no) . 

Tf v^H, ^^^hat 1^ f^e answ^^r? 

If no, why dldn*t you get a conclusive answer? 

Is there a trend or indication of a possible answer? (If no to above.) 
l-That is possible answer? 
Cultural Analysis 

A. l^hy do you bGlieve you got the answer you did, given the population 
you studied? (For yes or no answer.) 

B, If you arrived at a conclusive answer or a trendy how might your 
results help improve the quality of education? 

Vniy might education be Improved? 
Where could it be Improved? 
When could it be Iraproved? 



v:;iT IS vroRiiSiiChT n KurciuniG results 



APPROFRlATL ^iEASUKI- MKNT PKiNCIPlJ-S FOR WOHKSP::KT 



r ~ J" - 



a. Clarity a. Econoiiiy a. Adequacy 

Coh'i^re^^re h. OrlginaliCv b- Accuracy 

c. Suitability 

OPEIUTI OrUL_DE FI raTiro QUALm FOR M^ASL RE^1ENT r RINCIPLES 

(4) = The concept is stated in no more than three wordB; it suggests 
betiavioral indicators; the noTninal and operational definitions 
are clearly stated and sufficient in explanatory power* The 
stacements are clear. 

(3) " Errors in clarity and thoroughness of concept, definitionj and 

staternvnnt occur, but nieaninss are clear enough to allow correction 

of basic ideas presented. 

(2) " Some major conceptual or definitional cleinent must be added in order 
to allow for further work, 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention n^A drill.. » (in the formulation of questions^ aonco-r-^s^ 
etc) * 

b* Cohertjnce in rationale 



(4) - The meaning of the answer is logically related to the purpose o^ the 
question * 

(3) - The meaning of the answer is somewhat vague given the purpose of the 

quest ion , 

(2) = The meaning of thu aiibwcr is not directed to the que^^tion; a canfucion 

of the question's purpose or meaning inay be present in the student. 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

intervention concerning the nature of the project , its goals ^ rnethods, 
etc . * 

2* Self ^directedness 
a, EcQnomy 

(4) - The selection of response makes its point with a minimum of words, 

is not redundant and is sufficient to satisfy the purpose* 

(3) - The selection of response may be redundant, wordy, and incomplete, 

but it does point towardE a satisfactory fulfillment of the purpose, 

(2) * The rasponse must be limited both in length and kind in order to 
^ make furthGr work possible. 
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IL I Jal' thin': 



.1 (,:'ri.-.^ 

'ills o 



( ■"■ T! . . ■ Ivi I o:: r^--; .'n^U' ori.;/; L:;, J iiy in iho s ui Lv':-.^ nt. of 

V _ .... ■ . ■ ■. . V, ^ 4... i , •. . ^' . J ^ . 1: ' '.J 1' u i- X i,: ^.^ I. J ' i/ \" 1 U ;-L! J 1 ,.1 1 1," S ^ , i "r" i.: ! t t. 

cla.i:, laiL is .M^i 'ii:.: Lu in .liyiiL lU cjiR-f-ticm bcin^ nskv-^L 

(2) - Ti.c o-jUu'Lion cf rerU'^onsc in s Lurco tvpc'd to a clc^^rou Lbaf ruriech^J 

■ 1 l:ii.:b ^^ur i 'U-iu-'-H hi t:hu' nrtonnt: to :in:^\:cr quest lon^^ in nn 
i lul* :'t:iub. iit: KKinncr . 

(i; - T:m^ rc;^ ; ■(.■n;;a is jn;uK^(:untc to a dugrLJu which calln .for tatorinl 
Ini ^..r V uni i'.:n Co holp indivhuial tli-Lnh of par^'Onnlly iiieaninc Cul 

(-i) ^ Th-j ■■ ■ T \ on of rr-^pon?^^ i^o approprlntTo for the nature of tho fiueMtfon. 

(3) ^ Tiic 'u^l-jCLion of rcHponse is not oxnctly suited to tho naturt- of the 

qiu- U '.nru but it dciTiouy L catoH an attampt to lo^;ically roHpond, 

(ji) - Tiu^ soUterion o\ ro'^pou^a in unHuitablu .a quoHtion pOKud .iai a 
d^y/:-.. tliaL .:;be';-- iindL..rH Lan;! i n^; ol Lhc quui^M on. 

(!) - T';.: .a-.n.-.: ia i n;a!wqLi:: tc to a dcz^ao vdiioh cally for tutorjal 

int.-rwn i i an to ri^vJ^v; iauduut's coinpruhcna 1 on of project ^;oalri; al^u, 
to \)CiVidc driJl ca^uaaai^^ci in critical thinking akill. of anai.agyj 
info^aMiaa, and J ud /a '.ion t . 

f^ur forn mvc 

n _ ^ ■ ^ M ' " r-- ^ n r< r'- f r\ i""-^ n ;^ n 

(^) - Tilc f Ijorauybnonr; wlt li which each ntap Is cnrriod out satinrics the 
scnp(> of tha uKpc^ctod data colloction, 

(3) - Thnrn in insufficiont thorDU^hnGSS to satisfy all the neudB of the 

project 9 tops |;ivun the purpose of the in.quiryj but tlic resoarcli has 
been conducted tov/nrdy the lo^^ical goal, 

(2) - T\m\ thnrnup.hness of performanco ,is wnnting to the degree that it must 
be repented . 

fl) - The rcM[ionse Is Inadequate to the degree that tutorial inUerVGntion 
is called for in matcers of logicnl plnnning and perforniancG of t:hu 
, project Gtops* 
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roller 



(4) = Thv ^^^]c"t:in:^ of rr5^pon^^o npnropriato for the notiuri:- of tho nuust. 

(J) " Tho i-t'luztlon 01 rcsponpo is not oxnctly iuiitod to tlu- nature of tho 
qio ^;LirMu but it cl^ nons t: ra to^=^ an nttonot to lDi:icai3.v rospond. 



[^j - SL-iu;. r1on 01 rtisporif^L' i 5^ iinsi: i tab 1 o ro cii:0Hti 



on posi'c: m a 



^ ■' 1 : ;^ : ^ o:. . L L- i.^. 0;^..;]"!ju i/iii^oi oaoi.^ I ^ o; tULor.iO.; 

i n r CO" \o ■ o L . o 0 lo ruvU'V." /HioiloI ' :5 oo::ior l'Ooiio i on o' rrc'i^'ct oo:i]s; also 
tt' rio-zio..^ JrijI o:-oivio.- in orlLical t;anl:i.np s.allH c; f anolo^y, 
iniori 0 - on : iuoro::o-nt- 



3, Porforr. 



(^) - TIk t h'jrcnpoinoof: vith which each stop io onrrJod out ^latisficG tho 
scop*' o" tilo u::pootod data colloction. 

(/]^ - Tho io i nsiif f i r 1 -ni r t ho r nii oh no s^o tn rntiofv nil thn noodo of the 

project Btopn ^:ivcn tho purpo^^cj of tho inquiry, but tho roHoarch has 
beun conductod tov;ardH tiio 10[;Lon] goal. 

(2) - Tht^ t hnroupdino??; of pcrformanco is wanting to tho doi^roo tliat it muot 
bo ro j>ua tt^d ♦ 

(1) - The rosponr^o is inndoquntc to tho dogroc that tutorlnl intervGntion 
is cnllod for in niattcrs of In^ucol plnnnin^^ and poi^f orrnanco of tho 
project rstops. 
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rcsu-arca v\;lc:; \a'irr::n::a re - -j :. i : : [;n 



n-J i:: li- idea o: \^:.:r-r\:v: -ianiu- 



a: tar-a- a 
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UNIT 18 WORKSHEET R REPORTING RESULTS 



t:::;3/ 



5 wurw 



ce::rzs 
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IDEAS AND RESKARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE ' BLUH/SJ'ANGiaiL 



inUT TITLE: Eva Uiatlnn ^o ur Research ExpariGncG 



Generic skill objectives i 

Evaluating the research design and conduct of the research in ordar 
to specify ways in which each could be improved. 



Procedural skill objectives i 

1* The student reflects on the 

research design and conduct of 
his research in order to 
suggest irnproveraents 



Prerequisite procedural skills i 

Is Creating research design. 
2, Conducting methodological steps 
of research 



Concepts developed: Prerequisite concepts: 

evaluation 

Readings and/or required supplemental materials: 
See Unit 18 ' 



General description of unit activity (i.e,, what the student dues) ; 

The student reviews his\ finished research design and reflects upon 
the conduct of his research in order to improve both for hiraself or for 
others who might want to replicate his inquiry into the question he chose, 
^ ' ' ■ \ 

Worksheet S will guide the Vaview, The student will complete the 
worksheet at home and It will be discussed in one of the last classes. 



Teacher responsibilities and suggestions for Instructorr 

Strive to bring closure to the semester with this worksheet. Expand 
on the questions included on Worksheet Help the student get an overview 
of the semester course, and especially his research project ^ by the conduct 
of the final discussion* 



Work to be handed in/evaluated: 
Worksheet S 

It will be scorad according to the criteria of PURPOSIVENESS and 
SELF-DXRECTEDNESS. 
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TIME FOR CUSSROOM I'in:St;NTATION/i:xnw\NATIONS : 

TIME FOR GTUDCNT COMrLKTlON OV WORK: Homework. 

TIME FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW AND ANAI.YSIS OF WORK: Whole clasi 



How does this unit relate Co previous and future work.- 

PREVIOUS: It enables the student to reflect on his research plan and the 



FUTURE : 



conduct of his rescfeirch. 

It helps him forinulata batter methods for his next axporlGnca in 
course)^ ' ^'^'^ different (In .nothor 



UNIT 19 WORKSHEET S EVALUATING YOUR RESEARCH EXPERIENCE 



1. What research design reight have been more affective In answering the 
question thiin the one you used? (Selection of raethodologlcal steps, 

/ and the ordering of steps,) vniy? 

2, Were there Inquiry methods that you inight have used which could have 
gathered more convincing evidence than you gathered? Why? 

3. Were you able to study the persons and events in an objective raanner? 

Or, were field conditions such that reliable objective data was difficult 
to gather? Why? 

4, Did you get the sense of being a social scientist in your field research? 
l^y? 

5, If someone wished to replicate your research design, how could he 
Improve upon the conduct of each methodological step to get better 
results? 

6. Now with the experience of having done research, can you refornmlate 
your original research question In a manner that would allow you to 
do further study? What might that question be? 



UNIT 19 WOliKSllKnT S EVALUATING YOUll R):SI-ARC!i EXrHlUEnCK 



APPHOrRIATr: HriASUREMKNT PHTNCIPLES VOR ViOmSWKWT 

PurposivoncfSn 2, Scl£--di ructedncss 3, Perforfnnnce 

a. Coherence! a. Economy not nppjicnblc 

b. Originality to this workBhect 

c- Suitability tnsU, 

OPEllATIOnAL DEFINTTTO NS O F OIIALITY FOR IIEASUREMENT FRINCTPLES 

PurpDsivcnusK 

a . Cohcrencr' In ^at 1 onalo 

(A) - The ncT'ning of thu nnswor in logically re la tad to tliu purpose of 
the question* 

(3) ^ The TTiijaning of the answer is somewhat vnguc given the purpose of the 

qu^5;£ion. 

(2) - The meaning of the answer is not directed to the question; a confusion 

of the question's purpose or ineaning niay be present in the student* 

(1) - The response is inndequato to a dngree which calls for tutorial 

intervention concerning the nature of the project^ its goals j 
methods , etc * . 

Self-directedness 

a* EcQn oTny 

(4) - The selection of r^esponse inakes its point with a mlnlinum 

of words 3 is not redundant , and is sufficient to satisfy the 
purpose . 

(3) ^ The selection of response inny be redundant ^ wordy, and 

incomplete j but it does point tov/ards a satisfactory fulfillment 
of the purpose* 

(2) - The response must dcj limited both in length and kind in order to 

make further work possible* 

(1) - The response is inadequate to a degree which calls for tutorial 

Intervention to help the practice of brevity and clarity in statement, 
and, in the critical thinking 'skills of inference and judgement. 

b* Originnlltv 

(4) - The selection of response shows originality in the statement of ideas 

to be studied, and in the indicators which will allov; collGCtlon of 
cvidonce to support clairn or answer qucstionn. 

(3) - The selection of respons^e reflects previous inodel t-inswcrs given to 

class » but is adequate in light of question being asked. 



Or^LmXitx (ConL*d,) 

i2)\- Thu Bcjlcctlon of rasponac Is ntcrcotypcul to a cltigrcjf^ that rc*flt!cL>^ 
\ a lack of Hcr iauHiicMfi in tho nttc-mpt to an9V/cr queHtions in nn 
independent mnnnor* 

(1) - The rcsponsQ innclcqunce to n daprt'e which callB for tutorinl 

Intervention to holn individual think of nerBonally Tncnnin^^f ul 
responBcs , 

Suitability (to purpose) 
(4) - The seic-ction of rosponse iu approprintu for the nntiirD of tha question. 

(3) - The selection cf response is not exactly suited to the nature of 

the question^ but it dcmonr.irates on nttompt to ]op,icnlly respond. 

(2) - The selection of rusponse is unsuitoble to question posed In a degree 

that Bhov;s misunderstanding of the question. 

(1) - The response is Inadequate to a degree wliich calls for tutorinl 
intervention to review student "s comprehension of project goals; 
also, to provide drill eKercise in criticnl thinking skills of analogy, 
inference, and judgement* 
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(Unit 5)~' ^ huinan and non-himin bGhavior is described and racordeda 

caug e : one phanornanon m^y be said to be the causo of another if ic precedes 
(UniT it in tlrrK^ priority^ is strongly associated with it in exporiQnce^ can 
17) be showti to have a noii ' spurious relation to it^ and has a rationale 
that makes it plausible. 

ci-rlliyatlon - the body of practices, laws, taiowledge which helps individuals in 
(Unit 1) a society order their lives, 

concept^ a term (one or several v/ords) used by social scientists to refer to 
(Unit 8) an idea they wish to study* 

con trolled experiment ' an experiment in which the number of variables is 
(Unit 11) limited by the experimenter in order to allow him to 

specify cause, 

correlation - a strong relationship between two variables established by 
(Unit 17) statistical analysls| It my indicate that the two variables are 
causally related^ 

criteria : (for definition^ Tneasurement^ etCe)* a standard^ rule^ or test 
(Unit 8) on which a Judgnent can be based. 

cross t a bulation: a table displaying the relationship between two variables* 
(Unit 10) / 

oultiiral analysis : studying the language, art^ religion^ and other folkways 
(Unit 5) of a cultura In order to understand the background for 

himan behavior* 

cultural analysis (pre^research) * enables you to express basic beliefs and 
(Unit 6) ' knowledge that you have already concerning the social world 
of your research interests 

cultural analysis (post-research) i allows you to Interpret your data^ and 
(Unit 6^ 18) in some cases establish the cause of what you inveattgated; 

it also allows you to mke some inferences about the social 
importance of what you find In your research^ 

data- inform/^ ^lon gathered by an inquiry method which is thereby organlEed 
(Unit for ar is* . 
2) 

discipline : the sub-field of a major division of knowledge which uses methods 
(Unit 1) of inquiry other fields in that division use, 

evaluation s a systematic Judging, by criteria, of the results of the research 
(Unit 19) steps, and the process of conducting each step* 

eyldencc* the data on which a Judpnent or conciuslon may be based; facts which 
(Unit 3) serve to substantiate an idea held by the researcher. 



tixpcrimancnl setting - a situation ^^hlch would not occur naturally; one 
(Unit: 11) ' that has been arranged by the sciGntist in order to study 
paiiavior in a suiuniiiiiu luaiuiui; ^ 

£aai:: soma thing that has been described and rocordcd with sufficiant 

(Unit 3) thoroughness to permit objective verification by another parson* 

human behavior : the overt £.ctions and cultural artifacts of hunLins in 
(Unit 1) ^ s-ciety, 

indicators i the observable characteristics of a concepts 
(Unit 9) 

inquiry method s a formal system of research distinctive to a division 
(Unit 5) of knowledge^ or a discipline withiii the division, which 

can be used to gather data needed to answer a question or 

prove a proposition^ 

knowl edge: the acquired understanding of civlliaation hot grouped as 
(Unit i) humnitieSp social sciences^ natural and physical sciences, 

law (principle) : a rule established by generaliEing from the facts 
(Unic"2)" discovered in research; a generalized description of 

phenomena . 

maximiniL : highest value a variable takes § 
(Unit 12) 

ipeasures of central tendency - a collective way to refer to mean^ mode, 
(Unit 12) ' '~ and medi^, 

mean: the arithmatic average, which is the sxmi of all the scores 
l;Unit divided by their nisnbers 
12) 

median- the category or value above and velow which 50 percent of the 
(Unit ' total frequency lieSs or the middle category dividing the 
12) distribution into two equal parts ^ 

minimum: lowest value a variable t^es* 
(Unit 12) 

mode: the value tJiat occurs ^st frequently in a frequency distribution 
(Unit 12) 

naturalistic settlnR t everyday situations which have not been manipulatad 
{Unit 11) or changed by the scientist, in which behavior is 

saientlfically observed* 

nominal definition i a statement which tells t^ople exactly what a tern 
(Unit 8) will refer to in the research, 

non-participtmt observer i an observer who preserves objectivity by not 
"(Unit 9) becoming subjectively Involved in the events he describes. 
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obJ/'Ct WitV' reality based on obSGrvablc, chun po t:cTU.:ially inrKiKiirablc 
(tliiir 2) phcnonu^na: also, an attitude on the :-^art of the ruSQarchar lo 

b i a s c s in to the ob s c r va t i on , 

operational definitioni spGCirying the observable procGdu.'as--- die 
(Unit 8) opera t: ions -^^which a rescarcbar must: employ to 

identity or measurG the concGpt^ 

D pinion "; a belief or conclusion hold with confiduncej but noL Bub^ cauLlacec 

(Unit 3) by positive knowledge or proofs 

phy sical tasts/nieasurGniants : analyzing physical artifacts and 

(Unit 5) niaasuring physiological signfi. 

physical trace evidence: physical remains or trace jf some activity, 
(UiiitTl) 

g^O£ulatiQn (universe) : the largest nuiDber of individuals or units of 
(Unit 10) interest to\thG rescarchGr^ 

prediction: inferring a future occurrence on the basis of observed 
(Unit 2) ' regularities in a phenomenon^ 

quantification (to qu antify) i assigning things a numerical value In 

(Unit 9) ' order to measure them^ and use the results in analysts, 

quasi'-eKperimantal setting - settings which occur naturally ^ but where 
(Unit 11) some conditioris have been altered by tht experiiiienter , 

questionnlnK : the systematic positing of questions each of which elicits 
(Unit 4) a different kind of search^ and gathering of facts ^ > lich can 
answer the larger question which guides the research^ 

range : the spread of values a variable takes « 
(Unit 12) 

ir uco^uiii^ svsteni; the systematic oethod by which oriG rGCords dcita 
'(Unit 9) gathered in inquiry; a recording system enables one to 

preserve data in a form which allows the data to be 

validated^ 

research : systematic inquiry into a question, 
(Unit 2) 

researchable questions a question that contains ^o or mDre concepts which 
lUnit 13) when measured can produce data to answer the question; 

a researchable question that is well- formula ted suggesti 
how one may luai^e Inquiries (lea measure) into the 
quas tlon# 



research design i 
(Unit 14) 



the ielection and ordering of Inqalry methods which 
will be used In order to answer the question or teat the 
proposition. 



aampla ; a part of a population studied in the research. 
(UniC 10) 

S'^^^^S- a ©sthod for quantifying and maasurlng a variah'le. 

(U-iit'9) 

social scienea ; the study o£ human behavior. 
(Unit 1) 

_bi:at:istieal analysis ; coliacclng^ organising, ind in tai. pre cine nLm^rical 
(Unit 5) data.f- ' V • • ■. 

subiaeeive fsub leeeivlty) ■ allowing one^s personal feelings ^ beliefs, 
(IMits ? and 9) biases co influence the collection and analysis of 

data, 

sggvey (Interview); interviewing people to deteraine their attitudes 
(Unit 5) and opinions, 

f;e9tlng perfoma;-ge : maasuxing the mental, eMtional, and physical 
(Unit 5) perfoEMance of human and non-hifflM subjeecs in a 

structitted task or environmenc, 

variable : a iMasurable dimanaian o£ a concept, 
(Unit 8) 
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